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TO    CLAHOHYLL 


I.    THOSB,     WMETHEB    K«AR    II 


3(  iiiMtU  ttiis, 


:   RBRT  racm   in  the  novel  field. 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 

"Goon  wine  needs  no  bush,"  says  Chaucer:  and  a 
story  fit  for  anything  should  tell  its  own  tale  without 
much  introduction.  Whether  this  be  bad  or  good 
remains  to  be  seen :  it  is  the  materials,  not  the 
story  itself  which  I  wish  to  introduce.  These  were 
in  part  gathered  during  a  visit  to  Brittany  —  that 
province  where  romance  and  superstition  linger, 
perhaps,  more  lovingly  than  in  any  other  corner  of 
Nineteenth  Century  Europe, — but  for  some  I  am 
indebted  to  other  sources. 

Monsieur  Emile  Souvestre,  in  his  charming 
chronicles  of  his  native  province : — Les  Derniers 
Bretofis^  Le  Foyer  Breton,  Eft  Bretagne^  &c. —  has 
furnished  me  with  many  an  interesting  particular 
Concerning  manners,  customs,  legends,  and  character ; 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  notes  to  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
Brittany  have  supplied  others;  and  in  one  or  other 
of  these  works  will  he  found  the  translations  of 
Breton  poems  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
story.  The  curious  superstition  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  novel,  namely,  that  which,  among  other  weird 
attributes,  ascribes  that  of  paternity  to  the  mysterious 


Menhir,  is  alluded  to  in  Bradshaw's  JJandl'mk  of 
Brittany.  Tales  have  been  told  of  children  who  ha\e 
grown  up  under  the  withering  imputation  of  mingled 
human  and  demon  parentage.  Why  not,  then,  tell 
one  about  a  reputed  Child  of  the  Menhir?  To  this 
story,  accordingly,  I  now  leave  the  Reader. 
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BOOK  I.— THE  LITTLE  GUEST  OF  GOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON    CARNAC    PLAIN. 

"  Voit-on  chc7  vous  les   loups-garcms 

Roder  dans  Ics  bruyeres  ? 

Voit-on  la  nait  errcr  !»an>  hruil 

Les  lavandieres? 

Voit-on  parmi  Ics  ajones  blonds 

LcN  Korigan>  danser  en  ronds  t 

Kntend-on  crier  les  rosorts 

Du  sombre  chariot  des  morts  ? 
Voit-on  les  noirs  meiihirs  sc  dresser  sur  vos  landcs? 
Avc/-vous  des  dolmens  au  gigantasque  aspect  f 

—Lis  deux  Breta»jne». 

A  WILD  moon  shone  on  a  wild  scene.  Above,  great  black 
cloud  masses  drifted  across  the  sky,  now  shutting  out  her 
light,  now  catching  her  rays,  and  scattering,  as  it  were,  loose 
silver  as  they  tossed  them  one  to  the  other,  mingled  with 
thin  flights  of  tiny  snow-flakes,  which  went  fluttering  across 
the  wind-swept  spaces  of  the  air.  Below,  in  the  moments 
of  brightness,  was  revealed  a  scene  no  less  weird  than  that 
above. 
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Stretching  north,  east,  west,  as  far  as  the  eye  coutd  reach, 
was  a  great  brown  moor,  storm-blown  and  dreary  as  imagina- 
tion could  picture,  hemmed  in  towards  the  south  by  a  hoary 
line,  dimly  suggestive  of  a  distant  shore,  from  whence  the 
dull  thud  of  beating  waves  sounded,  pulse-like,  in  the  silence.  • 

And  what  are  those  dim  forms  of  gigantic  stature  which 
occupy  the  moor  ? 

Whole  armies  of  them  stand  there,  row  on  row,  circle  on 
circle,  battalion  on  battalion,  like  soldiers  on  the  watch  for 
an  enemy.  But  never  did  mortal  warriors  stand  so  still ; 
never  were  mortal  forms  so  grim,  so  cold,  so  rigid ;  never 
was  mortal  patience  so  dumb  and  untiring.  For  this  spectral 
army  has  stood  there  for  centuries — nay,  for  cycles  of  centu- 
ries, waiting  fur  an  enemy  which  never  comes,  or  else  has 
come  and  gone,  and  may  perchance  come  again  from  the 
dim  womb  of  the  future.  Generations  of  men  and  women 
have  lived,  and  loved,  and  died  around,  and  are  but  as 
mushroom  crops  to  these  hoary  giants,  whose  origin  no 
one  rigbily  knows,  but  is  content  to  call  them  simply 
mtnhin  and  dolmens,"  and  to  speak  of  them  in  whispers 
round  winter  fires,  half  wondering,  half  in  awe ;  for  this  is  one 
of  the  haunted  regions  of  Breton  story — the  far-famed  plain 
of  Carnac.  If  you  were  to  ask  one  of  the  natives  who  had 
btou;;ht  these  giant  stones,  he  would  probably  tell  you  that 
they  were  the  soldiers  who  were  pursuing  Saint  Corneille, 
patron  of  t!:e   parish,  and  who  were  petrified  for  their 
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sacrilege.  Another  would  cross  himself  and  answer  that 
they  were  set  there  by  Guillom  Coz — that  is  to  say,  "  Old 
William,"  one  of  the  many  popular  names  for  the  Devil  in 
Brittany.  A  third,  of  softer  faith,  might  reply  that  Madame 
la  Vierge  had  carried  them  there  in  her  apron ;  while  a 
fourth  would  aver  that  it  was  none  of  these,  but  simply  the 
korigans  (pixies),  who  had  built  with  them  their  ball-room^ 
or  general  place  of  assembly ;  that  is,  if  the  stones  did  not 
come  there  of  their  own  accord,  which  he  for  one  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  deny. 

As  for  antiquarians,  opinions  differ  with  them  almost  as 
widely,  and  though  each  may  stoutly  maintain  his  own 
opinion,  few  agree  as  to  whether  the  menhirs  and  dolmans 
were  temples,  altars,  and  objects  of  adoration  to  the  priests 
of  a  long-vanished  religion,  or  have  served  as  tombstones 
to  some  ancient  burying-place  or  antique  battle-field. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Bretons  look  on  Camac  and  its 
pillars  as  haunted  ground,  and  few  will  adventure  them- 
selves within  the  giant  lines  and  circles  after  nightfall,  or 
will  pass  them  by  in  the  waning  day,  without  first  signing 
themselves  with  the  Holy  Cross.  Matelinn  Gourven 
(though  he  had  little  reputation  for  peculiar  reverence  in  the 
country  around,  and  though  his  profession  led  him  across 
the  most  desolate  regions  at  all  hours  of  the  day)  felt  a 
strange  thrill  pass  over  him  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  stony 
outposts;  and  his  hand,  though  not  too  clean  in  any 
sense,  mechanically  traced  the  sign  on  breast  and  brow. 
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His  was  a  figure  often  to  be  seen,  especially  on  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  country.  He  wore  the  wide 
baggy  trousers  confined  below  the  knee,  called  bragoii-bras, 
the  loose  vest,  and  the  broad  slouching  hat,  which  is  the 
old  costume  of  Brittany.  But  the  breeches  were  soiled 
and  torn,  the  vest  faded  and  threadbare,  and  the  hat 
browned  and  bent  by  constant  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Not  less  browned  and  rugged  was  the  dark,  keen-eyed 
face,  looking  out  from  the  shaggy  locks  o(  hair  which  fell 
upon  his  shoulders.  And  there  was  a  hard,  cunning  look 
about  the  thin  lips,  which  must  have  clung  to  them  even 
when  they  whined  for  bread,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints, 
at  the  doors  of  the  farmhouses ;  for  as  his  staff  and  wallet 
testified,  Matelinn  Gourvea  was  a  professional  beggar,  or 
Maskervara  {seeker  of  bread),  as  the  name  is  in  Brittany. 

The  superstition  which  clung  about  the  place  would  have 
made  even  Matelinn  prefer  not  to  pass  that  way  so  late ; 
but  unfortunately  he  had  been  stopped  too  long  by  the 
Attractions  of  the  cider  at  a  wayside  inn,  and  the  night  had 
fallen  upon  him  before  he  could  reach  the  village  on  the 
other  side  of  the  plain. 

With  heart  beating  a  little  faster,  he  neared  the  outposts, 
passed  some  dozens  of  the  giant  sentinels  without  hearing 
or  seeing  anything  peculiar,  and  was  beginning  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  his  bravery,  when  suddenly  he  stopped 
short  as  though  he  had  been  shot,  and  the  cold  dew  broke 
out  on  his  swarthy  brow. 
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What  was  that  ?  Surely  something  moved  beneath  that 
tall  menhir  in  the  centre  of  the  line  ?  Surely  something 
very  like  a  human  wail  mingled  with  the  moaning  of  the 
wind.  Was  it  a  korigan  f  If  so,  more  were  sure  to  appear 
before  long;  and  Matelinn  felt  his  limbs  tremble  as  he 
thought  how  they  would  force  him  into  their  magic  circle 
and  compel  him  to  dance  with  them  till  cock-crow.  But, 
no ;  it  was  too  large  for  a  korigan.  A  momentary  relief 
crept  into  the  soul  of  the  klaskervara,  only  to  vanish  again, 
as  a  still  more  horrible  fear,  suggested  by  the  flutter  of  a 
white  garment  caught  by  a  puff  of  eddying  wind,  took 
possession  of  him.  It  was  a  kannenz-noz.  Yes,  without 
doubt  it  was  that ;  and  the  white  linen  was  his  own  winding 
sheets  which  the  phantom  washerwoman  of  the  night  was 
hanging  out  to  dry.  Horrors  !  And  was  this  he,  Matelinn 
Gourven,  who  had  dared  to  laugh  that  very  afternoon  over 
his  cider  at  a  comrade's  story  of  how  an  ancestor  of  his  had 
met  the  kannercz-noz  in  returning  from  a  Pardon^^  and 
having  been  drawn  into  helping  to  wring  out  her  linen,  had 
been  twisted  to  death  himself!  Oh !  if  the  saints  would 
only  protect  him,  and  aid  him  to  escape  unhurt  this  time, 
he  would  never  be  so  profane  as  to  mock  at  kamurez-noz 
or  korigan  again. 

Meanwhile  the  wailing  voice  still  continued,  and  the 
flutter,  flutter  of  the  white  linen  could  be  seen  every  time 

*  A  Pardon  U  a  combination  of  religious  festival  and  fair,  so  called  because  the 
Kaint  whose  day  Ls  celebrated  has  certain  indulgences  attached  to  his  shrine  for  the 
benefit  of  pilgrims. 
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the  moon  shone  out.  Matelinn  would  fain  have  fled ;  that 
he  felt  utterly  unable  to  follow  his  wishes  was,  of  course, 
due  to  enchantment — there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
Suddenly,  another  voice,  shriller  and  more  piercing  even 
than  the  flrst,  joined  in  the  wail,  and  well-oigh  frose  the 
blood  in  the  creeping  veins  of  the  klaskervara.  In  an 
agony  of  terror  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  appealed  to  all  the 
saints  in  the  Breton  Calendar  whose  names  he  could 
remember. 

"  Oh,  Saint  Martin !  Saint  Gueoroc !  Saint  Corentin !  Saint 
Vouga !  Saint  Koledok !  protect  me !  Save  me  from 
Mesdames  les  Kannhes-nos,  and  Messieurs  les  Korigans, 
and  I  will  vow  a  taper — yes,  a  uper  of  the  best  wax — to  the 
shrine  of  Sainte-Anne  D'Aurez  !" 

His  trembling  lips  had  only  uttered  this  prayer  half- 
loud,  but,  nevertheless,  it  seemed  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  nocturnal  washerwoman,  or  waaher- 
women,  if,  indeed,  as  the  klaskervara  suspected,  there 
was  more  than  one  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  wailing 
stopped.  Could  he  have  given  offence  in"  that  quarter  by 
his  prayer  to  the  Saints?  The  idea  sent  the  cold  dew 
again  to  his  brow.  And  yet  he  had  been  so  careful  to 
speak  respectfully  of  them ! 

For  a  moment  there  was  dead  silence  among  the  spectral 
stones.  Only  the  night  wind  sobbed  and  whispered  to  the 
withered  grass  and  dead  heather  which  grew  at  their  feet . 
then  the  first  voice  was  lifted  again  in  a  tone  of  infinite 
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sadness,  and  this  time,  Matelmn  fancied  that  it  was 
pronouncmg  words.  He  listened,  fully  believing  that  in 
the  pauses  of  the  wind  he  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
traditional  chant  of  the  kanntrez-noz: — 

"  Quen  na  zui  Kristen  salver, 
Rede  goelc'hi  hon  licer 
Didan  an  earc'h  ag  an  aer."'*'' 

The  wind  lulled  for  a  moment,  and  words  came  indeed 
to  the  ear  of  the  klaskervara,  but  not  the  words  he 
expected.  Surely  they  were  not  Breton  words  at  all  ?  They 
reminded  him  of  something  he  had  heard  in  his  better  days, 
when  he  had  gone  regularly  to  Church.  He  listened  more 
keenly  still,  and  with  a  strange  wonder  recognised  the  De 
profunda,  A  kannerez-noz  in  prayer !  This  was  some- 
thing he  had  never  heard  of.  A  doubt  dawned  slowly  on 
him  as  the  passionate,  agonising  voice  repeated  a  suppli- 
cation, which  surely  is,  as  it  were,  the  essential  oil  of 
misery,  drained  and  wrung  out  to  the  very  dregs.  Nowhere 
else  does  anguish  speak  in  words  like  these,  whose  very 
fewness  shows  the  utter  depth  from  which  the  cry  ascends. 

As  she  prayed,  the  figure  raised  herself  from  the  shadow 
and  fell  forward  on  her  knees  into  the  moonlight ;  and  then 
Matelinn  saw  the  face — white,  drawn,  exhausted  of  all  that 
is  pleasant  in  life ;  and  yet,  surely — no,  it  was  not  the  face 
of  the  dead !     Matelinn  came  a  little  nearer.     The  figure 

•  If  no  Christian  come  to  save  us, 
Wc  miiNi  ever  bleach  our  shroud 
Under  the  snow  and  the  wind. 
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saw  him,  gave  a  gasping  start,  and  fell  down  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  menhir. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  what  are  yoa  ?"  asked  the 
klaskervara,  unable  to  keep  silence  any  longer,  especially 
now  that  his  superstitious  fears  were  lessening. 

There  was  no  answer,  only  a  voice — it  seemed  to  be  that 
of  a  child — cried  out  of  the  darkness. 

At  the  voice,  the  figure,  crouching  below  the  menhir, 
raised  itself  slightly,  and  stretched  out  its  hands ;  it  seemed 
to  struggle  for  speech ! 

"What  ails  you?"  asked  Matclinn,  who,  now  ascertaining 
that  the  apparition  was  human — a  woman  apparently,  in 
the  last  stage  of  exhaustion — had  quite  recovered  his 
composure. 

He  bent  over  her,  and  a  start  seemed  to  go  through  his 
wiry  frame,  as  he  saw  her  features  nearer.  She  opened  her 
failing  eyes,  and  a  strange,  wild  look  distended  them,  as 
they  fell  on  Matelinn's  face. 

"  You ! " 

"You!" 

The  pronoun,  pronounced  in  Breton  by  the  woman  and 
the  man,  broke  for  a  moment  the  voiceless  silence  of  the 
great  lone  waste ;  then  it  closed  again  as  suddenly,  and 
nothing  spoke  but  the  wind. 

Those  two,  and  God  only  besides,  knew  what  strange 
recognition  had  taken  place  among  the  menhirs. 

A  fatal  exhaustion   seemed  to  be  creeping    over   the 
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woman ;  but  again  she  roused  herself  at  the  voice  beside 
her,  stooped  to  one  side,  and,  by  a  supreme  effort,  clasped 
what  seemed  to  be  a  little  brown  bundle  in  her  arms,  and 
held  it  towards  the  klaskervara. 

"  For  God's  sake— at  least— the  child  ! " 

The  deadi-rattle  half  choked  the  last  word !  The  look  ot 
supplication  faded  from  the  eyes ; — they  glazed  slowly,  and 
the  head  fell  back  against  the  stone  pillar.  The  little  brown 
bundle  rolled  upon  the  grass  ! 

Matelinn  stood  watching.  Presently  he  bent  down 
again,  and,  seeing  that  all  was  over,  moved  the  body  where 
fuller  light  could  fall  upon  it.  A  gleam,  as  of  gold,  flashed 
from  under  the  broad  white  linen  collar  which  covered  the 
shoulders  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  The  hand  of 
the  klaskervara  felt  there,  and  drew  out  a  gold  cross,  the 
usual  heirloom  of  every  Bretonne,  not  absolutely  poor. 
Then  he  searched  further,  detached  the  rosary,  and  closely 
scanned  the  pale  limp  hands  which  were  fast  stiffening  in 
death ;  but  every  finger  was  ringless. 

The  clothes  he  examined,  but  there  was  nothing  worth 
taking  there ;  all  were  too  deeply  signed  with  poverty.  For 
a  moment  his  eyes  lingered  on  the  long  brown  hair,  which 
had  fallen  from  under  the  white  winged  cap  worn  by  the 
dead  woman.  He  took  it  between  his  fingers,  as  though  to 
feel  its  texture ;  but  it  seemed  to  send  a  shudder  through 
him,  for  he  let  it  drop  suddenly,  lifted  the  body  in  his 
arms,  and  walked  slowly  to  one  of  the  dolmans,  or  stone 
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grottos,  which  lay  within  the  outposts.  Within  this  he  laid 
the  dead,  and  returned  to  the  tall  menhir.  The  little  brovn 
bundle  still  lay  there,  but  there  was  no  cry  now.  It  was 
nestling  dose  to  the  giant  stone,  asleep  or  dead,  Matelinn 
could  not  tell  which.  But  there  was  no  time  to  ascertain 
now;  the  clouds  were  gathering  more  thiddy  about  the 
moon,  and  the  inowflakes,  which  before  had  been  but  as 
feathers  scattered  occasionally,  were  beginning  to  fall  more 
steadily.  Taking  the  foundling  of  the-  menhir  up  in  his 
arms,  the  klaslcervara  grasped  his  staff  and  struck  across 
the  moor. 


CHAPTER   II. 

SAINT     CHRISTOPHER. 
"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  Vm.''—Shakespeare. 

"  Dead,  dead !  Oh !  my  little  innocent — my  little  white 
flower — how  art  thou  sleeping  under  the  cold  sod — my  little 
sweet  heart,  my  angel  child  ?  Dost  think  it  Vfry  cruel  in 
thy  mother  to  leave  thee  there,  baby  ?  Oh  !  God,  that  it 
should  be  so !  His  place  was  on  my  bosom,  my  sweet 
darling — there,  there  in  my  arms,  so  warm,  so  soft — can  it 
be  that  thou  art  here  no  longer  ? — that  I  shall  un'^r  see 
thy  smile  again,  nor  kiss  thy  lips  ?  What  have  I  done  that 
God  should  take  my  only  one — my  first-bom,  my  very 
heart's  life  ?  IV/taf  have  I  said  ?  Oh  !  blessed  Virgin, 
help  me !  Do  not  let  my  wicked  words  be  heard  up  there ! 
Mother  of  God  !  thou  didst  lose  thy  Son  ;  thou  knowest — 
thou  only  knowest  how  hard  it  is  !  ** 

The  mother  let  her  head  drop  on  her  knees  and  rocked 
herself  backwards  and  forwards,  in  grief  that  would 
not  be  comforted.  And  yet  comfort  seemed  there  in 
plenty. 

The  fire  burnt  warm  and  bright  in  the  great  open  fire- 
place of  the  Breton  farm-kitchen.     There  were  marks  of 
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worldly  comfort  and  weU-bemg  on  every  side ;  the  hand- 
some dark  oak  pressei  and  chairs,  the  rafters  laden  with 
proviiioos,  the  antique  silver  drinking  cups  on  the  shelf, 
which  must  have  come  down  from  father  to  son — all 
showed  that  the  inhabitants  were  people  of  substance,  and 
that  not  of  yesterday. 

Ninorc'h  Comorre  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  richest  >^r^ 
miires  in  the  district ;  but  the  cradle  by  her  side  was 
empty,  and  she  only  thought  of  that.  Outside,  the  wind 
blew  drearily  across  the  pUins ;  homeless  wanderers  were 
there  who  would  have  given  their  right  hands  for  the 
shelter  of  a  roof,  for  the  shade  of  the  clustering  trees,  for 
the  screen  of  mantling  ivy  which  clung  round  Ninorc'h's 
window,  and  tapped,  lapped,  tike  resdess  fingers,  against 
the  panes.  On  the  sea,  scarce  3  mile  from  the  sheltered 
farmstead,  fishermen  tossed  in  their  frail  boats,  wet  with 
spray,  chilled  with  the  wind,  and  prayed  to  God  in  the 
touching  Breton  phrase : — 

"  My  God  protect  me  !  my  boat  is  so  small  and  Thy 
sea  is  so  great ! " 

Ninorc'h,  sitting  securely  by  the  warm  fire-side,  seemed 
worthy  of  envy  to  many.  The  sailors'  and  fishermen's  wives, 
trudging  past  her  door  with  heavy  hearts  for  their  men  at 
sea,  compared  her  lot  with  theirs,  and  sighed,  poor  beans, 
little  knowing.  But  she  only  thought  of  the  empty  cradle 
and  of  the  little  new-mide  grave  in  the  village  church- 
yard. 
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Nor  was  she  alone.  The  comfort  did  not  all  come  from 
dumb  objects;  it  was  not  all  creature  comfort — human 
consolation  was  hers,  too. 

Antonn  Comorre  stood  beside  his  wife,  with  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder  and  a  distressed  look  on  his  honest  face;  from 
time  to  time  putting  in  a  word  as  it  occurred  to  him  ;  and, 
if  his  less  sensitive  man's  heart  could  not  feel  the  death  of 
the  infant  of  days  so  deeply  as  the  mother  did,  at  least  he 
lamented  it  very  sincerely,  and  truly  compassionated  his 
wife. 

But  Nioorc'h  only  thought  of  the  empty  cradle. 

"Cheer  up,  little  wife,"  said  Antonn,  at  last,  a  new 
aspect  of  the  case  dawning  upon  him. 

"  Cheer  up,  it's  the  first,  certainly,  but  maybe  it'll  not  be 
the  last.  Eh,  little  wife  !  Truly,  it's  sad,  sad  indeed,  and 
inconvenient,  too — a  fall  ten  days  before  Madame  la 
Comtesse  can  come  with  the  child  thou  wert  to  nurse  for  her. 
Hey  !  Ninorc'h,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that !  Truly,  I  don't 
wonder  thou  takest  on  more  than  common.  It's  not  only 
the  loss  of  the  child,  it's  the  loss  of  the  foster-son  as  well, 
and  that  means  the  loss  of  what  would  have  well  made  up 
for  the  bad  harvest.  Hey !  Ninorc'h,  is  there  no  child  thou 
could'st  get  in  the  village,  just  to  keep  the  place  of  the 
young  Count  ready  for  him  till  he  comes  to  take  it  himself  ? 
Think,  Ninorc'h,  is  there  no  one  ?  Madame  la  Comtesse 
was  set  on  having  thee,  and  no  one  else,  to  nourish  the  little 
monsieur,  and  think  if  thou  hadst  to  refuse,  after  all." 
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Poor  NiDorc'h,  she  only  sobbed  tbe  more  at  this. 
Aatonn  was  cruel — cruel  even  to  think  of  any  loss  but  just  ■ 
that  of  the  little  angel  himself;  and  yet  Antonn,  honest 
fellow,  had  not  meant  it  so.  Rich  as  he  was  accounted 
among  the  timers  of  Camac,  he  would  have  seemed  poor 
enough  to  many  of  his  brethren  of  the  spade  in  England ; 
and  the  bad  harvest  of  last  autumn,  not  to  mention  the 
rates  and  taxes,  which  grew  heavier  every  year,  had  pinched 
him  more  sorely  than  Ninorc'b  knew.  And  so  she  sat  and 
sobbed,  and  thought  htm  cruel  and  unfeeling ;  and  he, 
feeling  the  loss  of  his  lirst-bom  all  the  time,  stood  by  and 
looked  into  the  fire,  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter  thought,  and 
wishing  that  women  were  more  reasonable.  And  the  snow 
drove  past  the  windows  in  wild  white  wreaths,  and  the  wind 
tossed  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  ivy  tapped,  tapped 
against  the  panes — tapped,  so  that  Antonn  and  Ninorc'b 
did  not  bear  how,  among  it  all,  Fate  came  and  tapped  at 
their  door. 

Presently,  however,  Fate,  or  whoever  the  personage  out- 
side might  be,  became  impatient,  and  a  heavy  rap  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  sounded  on  the  oak  panels. 
Antonn  moved  towards  the  door,  drew  the  bolts  and 
opened  it.  A  figure,  white  with  snow  from  head  to  foot, 
stood  there. 

"In  the  name  of  God  and  the  saints!"  he  said,  "a 
night's  lodging  and  a  morsel  of  food !" 

"  Welcome,"  responded  Antonn,'with  the  Breton  hospi- 
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tality  for  "the  guests  of  God,"  as  in  their  speech  they 
name  the  poor  and  homeless. 

The  snow-covered  wanderer  entered  promptly,  never 
doubting  his  welcome ;  bent  his  head  towards  the  woman 
by  the  hearth,  .and  uttered  the  customary  salutation  : — 

^'  May  God  bless  all  those  who  are  here  !" 

^'  And  yourself,"  responded  Antonn,  making  a  sign  to 
the  wanderer  to  seat  himself  by  the  fire.  But  the  latter 
stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  hesitatmg. 

''  Madame,"  he  said,  looking  at  Ninorc'h,  '*  for  the 
sake  of  the  blessed  Saint  Nicholas,  patron  of  boys,  have 
pity  on  this  infant !  I  commend  him  to  your  charity. 
Though,  indeed,  whether  it  be  boy  or  maid,  it  passes  me 
to  say." 

Ninorc'h  raised  her  head,  and  fixed  her  hungry  eyes  on 
the  little  brown  bundle,  powdered  with  white,  which  the 
seeker  of  bread  held  out  towards  her.  There  was  a  struggle 
in  the  mother's  heart ;  pity  and  jealousy  strove  there.  Why 
should  another  woman's  child  be  alive  while  hers  was  dead  ? 
— hers  so  loved,  so  cherished,  taken  in  spite  of  her  love  ! — 
this,  a  beggar's  brat,  left,  in  spite  of  what,  most  probably, 
was  anything  but  love  !  The  bitter  question  woke  and  tried 
to  close  her  heart  against  the  little  guest  of  God  who  stood 
at  its  door  and  knocked.  But  pity  conquered.  The  little 
face,  which  was  all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  child,  looked 
so  white,  so  pinched,  so  deathlike ;  yes,  in  that  latter 
quality,  it  looked  so  like  what  her  baby  did  when,  the  last 
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struggle  over,  it  lajr  lifeless  ia  her  aims.  Good  God  !  could 
it  be  so,  indeed  7 

Ninorc'h  sprang  up. 

"  Holy  Virgin !"  she  exclaimed  in  a  broken  voice,  "Give 
it  to  me.     Does  it  yet  live  ?" 

With  trembling  fingers  she  unrolled  the  brown  covering, 
a  woman's  cloak  of  the  coarse  material  worn  by  peasantSi 
and  sat  down  again  by  the  fire,  chafing  the  rigid  limbs  in 
her  warm  fingers. 

Antonn  looked  well  pleased. 

"  Hey,  Matelinn  Gourven,"  he  said,  presently,  turning  to 
his  guest,  "  So  it's  you,  man  7  Name  of  Saint  Comeille !  I 
did  not  recognise  you,  such  an  old  man  had  the  snow  made 
of  you !  Nothing  like  the  fire  for  making  one  young  again 
when  it's  only  of  that  sort  of  hoar  hairs  there  is  question  ! 
Faith  of  a  Chrislian,  you  looked  venerable,  man — venerable 
as  the  good  Dom*  Clero^nsz  himself;  and  Ihat  you'll  never 
be,  Matelinn  Gourven,  should  you  live  to  the  age  of  the 
holy  Noah !" 

"  Vtrlux,^  but  that's  a  hard  speech  to  a  Christian, 
Antonn  Comorre !  What  would  you  have,  then  ?  A 
seeker  of  bread  must  live.  Holy  Virgin  !  but  it's  a  hard 
life — a  hard  life ;  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  goodness  of  the 
Christians " 

"  There,  there,  Matelinn  !  that'll  do ;  we  know  the  rest. 
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my  good  Matelinn;  and  betwixt  old  acquaintances,  oi\e 
dispenses  with  ceremony — Hey?  But,  see!  the  child  is 
coming  round.  Verily,  a  fine  boy,  if  somewhat  elfish- 
looking.  Thine  own,  Matelinn  ?^  (changing  to  the  familiar 
pronoun,  as  a  twinkle  of  fun  lit  in  his  dark,  grey  eye). 
"  Hey,  then,  I  did  not  know  thou  hadst  married ;  and 
Madame  Matelinn  Gourven — hast  left  her  behind  ?'' 

The  face  of  the  klaskervara  darkened,  and  his  hand 
involuntarily  sought  the  beggar's  staff  which  he  had 
deposited  beside  him.  But  he  checked  himself,  aod  the 
pious  look  which  stood  him  in  such  good  stead  with 
the  charitably-disposed,  came  back  into  his  sharp  little 
eyes. 

"Jest  not  against  Holy  Charity,"  he  said,  in  a  reprov- 
ing voice.  "  A  foundling,  Antonn  Comorre  !  A  foundling ! 
Would  you  have  had  me  to  leave  the  innocent  to  die 
amongst  the  menhirs  ? — to  die,  or  something  worse  ?  May 
the  Saints  protect  us !"  .  He  crossed  himself,  and  Ninorc'h 
looked  up,  shuddering. 

"  Amongst  the  menhirs  ?"  she  repeated,  in  a  low  voice. 
**  Holy  Virgin  !  if  it  should  be  a  poulptcanl "  * 

Antonn  smiled. 

"No,  no,  goodwife;  human  enough,  methinks,  by  the 
way  he  cries.  Hark  !  one  would  almost  fancy—'*  He 
stopped  in  time  the  reference  to  the  dead  babe,  which 
would  have  re-opened  the  tear  fount  he  was  so  glad  to  see 

•  Elf. 
VOL.  I.  C 
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clcscd,  Tor  the  inomcnt  at  least,  by  this  neir  claim  on  his 
wife's  caiie. 

"Ay,  ay,  human  enough,  I'll  vouch;  but  try  the  holy- 
water,  if  thou  hast  any  mi^ivings— nothing  uncanny 'II 
stand  that.  So,  so !  Best  to  be  on  the  safe  side — Hey, 
Matelinn  ?    No  offence  to  you." 

Ninorc'h  dipped  her  fingers  in  the  little  holy  water  basin 
which  hung  below  the  image  of  the  Virgin  on  the  cottage 
wall,  and  signed  the  child  on  breast  and  brow,  holding  her 
breath  the  while  in  fear  what  might  came  of  it.  But 
nothing  came;  nothing  but  a  grave,  sweet  smile  on  the 
baby  lips.  Nothing  happened  more  terrible  than  the 
holding  out  of  baby  arms  towards  her  who  had  warmed 
it  back  to  life. 

Ninorc'h  could  not  withstand  that.  She  bent  over  the 
foundling  lying  in  her  lap,  pressed  her  lips  where  the  cross 
was  still  wet  on  the  young  brow,  answering  the  cooing 
sounds,  with  which  the  infant  greeted  her  caresses,  by  those 
inarticulate  syllables  of  love  which  mothers  use.  Then— 
Antonn  saw  it  with  joy,  though  he  was  discreet  enough  to 
refrain  from  remark — the  childless  mother  opened  her 
bosom,  drew  to  it  the  head  of  the  motiierless  babe,  and 
bending  hers  till  the  two  almost  touched,  let  fall  a  rain  of 
tears  on  the  short,  soft  Ckjrls — tears,  warm  and  soft  and 
gentle;  as  difTerent  from  the  bitter  drops,  wrung  from  her 
by  her  bereavement,  as  are  April  showers  from  the  storm- 
gusts  of  November !    It  was  as  though  those  baby  lips,  those 
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blessed  tears  were  drawing  from  heart  and  brain  the  aching 
trouble,  the  dull,  hard  pain,  the  rebelliousness  of  sorrow 
which  had  lodged  there,  and  which  all  other  comfort  had 
seemed  powerless  to  relieve  !  It  was  to  poor  Ninorc'h  as  if 
a  cloud  so  black,  so  heavy  as  even  to  hide  from  her  the 
Saviour's  face,  had  passed  away,  and  truly — "whoso 
receiveth  one  such  little  child  in  My  name,  receiveth 
Me." 

"A  Child  of  the  Menhir! — nameless,  base-bom ! — ay,  so  it 
may  be,"  murmured  Antonn,  reflectively,  "but  it's  a  blessed 
messenger  to  poor  Ninorc'h — aGodsend,  as  Dom  Clem^ngz 
would  say — ay,  that's  what  it  is  !  And  come  in  the  nick  of 
time,  thanks  be  to  our  patron  Saint  Comeille,  who  has 
granted  my  wish  the  moment  'twas  out  of  my  mouth.  The 
Holy  Virgin  be  praised  !  we'll  not  have  to  refuse  the  little 
monsieur  now  !" 

"Antonn!"  said  Ninorc'h,  aside  to  her  husband  next 
morning,  as  she  saw  the  klaskervara  stuffing  into  his  wallet 
the  crusts  of  black  bread  and  hunch  of  goat's-miik  cheese 
she  had  bestowed  on  him  as  a  parting  gift.  "  Antonn,"  she 
repeated,  holding  the  child  very  close,  and  looking  up  with 
her  wistful  eyes,  "  we  have  food  enough  for  three — is  it 
not  so?" 

"  Ay,  little  wife,  and  for  four,  too,  God  willing.  Thou 
would'st  keep  the  child— is  it  not  so,  Ninorc'h  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes ;  for  has  he  not  come  to  me  as  the  Holy  Babe 
to  the  blessed  Saint  Christopher  ?    'Twas  God  sent  him  to 
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us,  Antonn ;  my  heut  telb  me  so ;  and  I'd  fain,  &io,  keep 
him  for  my  own." 

"  So  P  Well,  then,  in  God's  name,  if  Matelinn  Courven 
le  willing." 

Nor  did  the  klaskervara  say  them  nay. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ANTONN    COMORRE's   QUIVER. 

**  Children,  ay,  forsooth, 
They  bring  their  own  love  with  them  when  they  come." 

Jean  Ingelow.— •*  Supper  at  the  Mill." 

**  Verily  Antonn  and  Ninorc'h  Comorre  did  well  to  take 
in  the  little  Christophe,  Ah,  yes,  'tis  very  trae  what  good 
Dom  Clem^ngz  is  wont  to  preach.  Holy  Charity  is  its 
own  reward — in  that  case  at  least." 

So  said  the  gossips  of  Caruac  as  they  passed  by  Antonn's 
little  farm,  and  saw  the  children  playing  on  the  daisied 
grass  before  the  door;  and  Antonn  echoed  their  words^ 
though  with  a  half  sigh. 

**  Ay,  wife,  'tis  well  we  made  the  little  lad  our  own,  for 
I  fear  me  there  comes  not  another,  at  least " 

He  looked  at  the  group  and  broke  off  with  another 
sigh,  and  the  tears  came  into  Ninorc'h's  gentle  eyes,  as 
they  followed  her  husband's. 

And  yet  it  was  as  fair  a  group  as  you  could  well  see. 
There  were  four  children  there  now.  Tallest  and 
strongest  among  them  was  Christophe,  the  Child  of  the 
Menhir  (for  ••Christophe"  had  Ninorc'h  caused  him  to  be 
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baptized,  io  accordance  with  her  idea  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  hei  as  was  the  Christ-child  to  St.  Christopher). 

In  the  quiet,  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  little  faim  at 
Carnac,  the  thin,  elfish-looking  infant  which  came  to  its 
door  in  the  cold  and  storm  of  a  winter's  night  twelve 
years  ago,  had  flourished  and  grown  into  a  boy,  unusually 
large  for  one  of  his  age  aod  race.  Yet  he  had  the  true 
Breton  characteristics,  though  those  perhaps  of  the 
L^naid,  rather  than  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  country 
round  Carnac.  The  dark  grey  eyes  which  looked  out 
from  the  black  locks  hanging  about  his  face  were  solemn 
and  dreamy,  and  yet  full  of  a  strange  fire,  which,  though 
not  easily  provoked,  would  sometimes  flash  out  in  a 
manner  that  would  frighten  his  more  careless-natured  play- 
fellows. 

His  face  was  unusually  long  and  dark  of  complexion, 
which  perhaps  accounted  for  the  melancholy  expression 
which  always  struck  a  stranger;  for  Christophe  led  too 
healthy  and  happy  a  life  to  have  any  cause  for  sadness. 
There  was  a  tender  look  about  the  full  red  mouth,  a 
gentleness,  which  almost  belied  the  proud  bearing  of  the 
head,  the  square  set  of  the  shoulders  and  broad  strength  of 
chest  Already  the  boy  was  a  wrestler  of  fame  among  his 
comrades;  but  it  was  not  always  that  he  would  put  forth 
his  power,  aod  he  liked  better  to  sit  with  Anlonn's  sheep 
and  Antonn's  children  on  the  solitary  plain  of  Carnac,  than 
to  join  in  the  rough  sports  of  the  village  lads. 
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One  comrade  of  his  own  age  he  had,  dearly-loved  as  a 
brother,  though  so  different  from  himself.  This  was  the 
second  child  in  the  household  group,  still  a  frequent 
dweller  at  Camac,  though  nominally  he  had  done  with  the 
care  of  his  foster-parents,  and  was  supposed  to  be  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Rennes.  This  lad  was  Aymon  de  Kerdec*h, 
**  the  little  Count,"  as  he  was  generally  called,  who  had  fed 
at  the  same  breast  and  had  grown  up  with  the  Child  of  the 
Menhir. 

A  true  little  aristocrat  was  he — slight,  dark,  delicate- 
featured,  with  little  imperious  ways  about  him,  which 
showed  that  easy  and  sweet  tempered  as  he  was,  he  did 
not  forget  that  the  De  Kerdec'hs  were  wont,  as  well  as 
the  family  of  Kermavan,  •'  to  boast  that  "  J/.  U  bon  Dieu 
seul  est  de  plus  vieilU  mason.  His  foster  parents,  however, 
had  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  haughtiness ;  he  never 
showed  it  towards  them  except  in  the  most  occasional 
flashes.  They  were  fond  and  proud  of  him  as  a  child  of 
their  own,  and  his  easy  good-nature,  and  bright  sunny 
temper  made  him  a  great  favourite  with  the  other  children 
of  the  house. 

Poor  little  Mao !  No  fine  strength  was  his,  no  bright 
intelligence.  The  only  brother  of  the  infant  under  the 
green  churchyard  sod,  the  only  other  son  who,  had  been 
born   to  Antonn   and   Ninorc'h,  was   a  poor  innocent — 


•  The  motto  of  the  seigneurs  of  Kermavan,  who  are  L^nards,  is  **Le9  Kermavan, 
tt  DitM  avwiU. 
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harmless,  guileless  enough,  but  still  "an  innocent,"  such 
as  there  arc  but  too  many  by  Breton  firesides.  Alas !  poor 
mother  I 

Yet  she  had  another  child.  "  God  has  been  good  to 
me,"  she  was  wont  to  murmur  when  she  looked  on  her 
little  daughter,  "very  good  to  me,  for  has  He  not  given  me 
Genofa !" 

A  lovely  child  was  this;  a  child  who,  as  she  passed, 
drew  the  c>es  of  the  village  after  her,  with  that  look  which 
is  like  a  benison,  and  which  was  mostly  followed  by  a 
murmured  "  God  bless  her  sweet  face,"  Truly  a  sweet 
face;  fair  among  so  many  dark;  daintily  fair,  though  rather 
with  the  quiet,  delicate  beauty  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  than 
the  bright  piquancy  of  the  wild  rose.  \'ct  it  was  not  the 
beauty  of  fragility  which  distinguished  Genofa.  Dainty 
white  as  she  was,  with  just  the  palest  rose  tint  upon  the 
soft,  ronnd  cheek,  the  blue  eyes  were  nevertheless  full  of 
health ;  the  long  yellow  locks  were  soft  and  lustrous  as 
the  blossoms  of  the  broom ;  the  slight,  graceful  figure 
as  supple  as  the  slender  twigs  on  which  these  blossoms 
swung  under  the  touch  of  the  summer  wind.  Every- 
thing about  Genofa  was  gentle  and  subdued — her  move- 
ments, her  voice,  her  very  happiness  —  were  set  in  a 
softer  key  than  those  of  most  village  maidens;  and  yet 
only  to  look  in  her  ftice  was  to  gain  an  impression  of  the 
most  tranquil  content.  She  was  a  dreamy,  impressionable 
little  being  in  her  peculiar  way ;  sensitive  beyond  c 
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to  the  touch  of  that  mysterious  world  which  we  will  call 
nature.  The  wind  had  a  voice  for  her,  the  sunshine  a 
smile,  to  which  her  sensitive  feelings  would  open  like  a 
flower;  but  when  the  icy  storms  of  winter  swept  over 
Camac,  when  the  darkness  of  a  thunderstorm  brooded 
over  the  earth,  she  would  shiver  and  grow  pale,  as  if  at  the 
touch  of  an  evil  thing.  No  Breton  child  believed  more 
firmly  in  the  spirits  and  goblins  with  which  popular 
superstition  peoples  the  Druid  circles,  the  graveyards,  hills, 
and  waters,  than  did  Genofa.  None  drank  in  more 
eagerly  or  learnt  more  readily  the  legends,  tales,  and 
ballads  of  the  province,  of  which  old  M^re  Gucnedon  was 
a  living  repository,  than  she.  Dom  Cl^men^z  might  reason 
with  her  as  he  liked,  nothing  would  hinder  her  from 
having  her  own  ideas  about  the  spirit  world,  from  feeling  an 
awed  kindness  towards  the  benevolent  teuz^^  and  dreading 
the  spiteful  korigans  and  the  treacherous  groac'h^  and 
mary-morgan.  And  yet  Dom  Cl^men9z  himself  acknow- 
ledged that  a  more  devout  child,  as  regarded  her  religious 
feelings,  was  not  to  be  found  among  all  his  pupils, 
except  perhaps  Bembz  Guenedon,  her  cousin,  who  was  being 
educated  for  the  Church ;  but  then  he  was  almost  a  second 
Saint  Timothy,  or  rather  Saint  Comeille,  which  is  almost 
more,  so  far  as  the  people  of  Carnac  are  concerned.  How 
proud  was  the  good  father  of  this  lad — his  best  pupil,  who 
outstripped  even  himself  in  zeal  for  the  Church  !     Never  had 

*  Breton  elves  of  (i)  the  fields  (a)  the  laudes  (3)  the  waters. 
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a  more  5aUsf.ictory  kloarek  been  sent  to  the  leminary  from 
their  villjge  before.  "  Surely,"  thought  all  the  inhabitants, 
"  he  will  bring  a  blessing  on  his  native  place ;  for  is  be  not 
the  best  thing  in  Camac  ?  and  hare  we  not  lent  him  to  the 
Lord?" 

But  Bern^z  Guenedon,  young  saint  though  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  could  not  be  counted  as  belonging  to 
Antonn  Comone'i  quiver,  and  therefore  his  introduction 
must  wait. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SHEPHERDS*  HOLIDAY. 

"  Shepherds !  tell  me,  tell  me  have  you  seen 
My  Flora  pass  this  way  ?  " — Old  Song. 

Golden  sunshine — the  rich,  mellow  sunshine  of  autumn — 
flooded  the  plain  of  Camac.  The  solemn  lines  of  menhirs 
and  peulvens"^  had  lost  half  their  mystic  solemnity  under  the 
glad  light  of  day,  and  looked  pale,  bare  1  ikenesses  of  their 
awful  selves  ;  like  ghosts  which  have  been  surprised  by  the 
crowing  of  the  cock  before  they  could  reach  their  shelter 
and  vanish  decently.  Like  these,  they  had  lost  all  their 
terrors  with  the  darkness,  and  seemed  rather  to  shrink  from 
the  light,  than  did  the  things  of  light  shrink  from  them.  A 
flock  of  sheep  bleated  around  their  cold  grey  feet,  or  lay 
peacefully  chewing  the  cud  where  their  tall  shadows  fell. 
Little  blue  gentians,  purple  heather,  golden  gorse,  and  sweet 
wild  thyme  gemmed  the  short  springy  turf  which  hid — who 
can  tell  what  awful  mysteries  ? — bones  of  slain,  grim  remains 
of  human  slaughter,  or  gruesome  heathen  sacrifice  ;  perhaps 
even  something  worse  than  these — from  the  eyes  of  men. 
Well,  let  them  rest,  'tis  best  such  things  are  covered.     Here 

•  Peulvens — single  stones,  similar  to  menliirs,  set  up  on  end. 
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and  iheie  in  the  lower  hollows,  a  deep  pool  of  water  laoghed 
in  the  low  sunshine,  and  the  far  sea-line  twinkled  like  a 
girdle  of  sapphires,  set  between  with  tiny  diamonds.  A  sky, 
blue  as  the  gentions,  spanned  overhead,  where  tiny  fleecy 
cloudlets  wandered  peacefully  as  the  flocks  below  ;  distant 
lines  of  menhirs  rose  tall  and  grey  against  the  blue  haze  of 
the  far  horizon  ;  the  drowsy  hum  of  insect*  filled  the  still 
warm  air,  and  children's  merry  voices  rippled  in  between. 

A  perfect  autumn  day,  indeed.  The  little  herdsmen 
could  not  have  had  a  lietter  one  for  their  yearly  holiday ; 
for  this  was  the  Shepherds'  Holiday,  the  annual  fite  of  the 
children  who  have  tended  the  flocks  during  the  spring  and 
summer;  a  sort  of  juvenile  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  when 
each  lit[le  shepherd  chooses  his  tiny  shepherdess  for  the 
coming  year. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  sight  to  see  troops  of  little  boys 
and  girls,  few  older  than  twelve,  for  at  that  age  the  little 
shepherds  are  trusted  with  the  goad,  and  promoted  from 
the  passive  watching  of  the  flocks  and  herds  to  the  active 
and  more  manly  employment  of  driving  oxen ;  and  the 
little  shepherdesses  have  to  go  home  and  spin,  and  bake, 
and  make  themselves  more  actively  useful.  Many  of  the 
parents  had  come  to  take  a  day's  holiday  in  the  sunshine 
with  their  little  ones,  and  good  store  of  Brittany  cheese, 
cakes,  and  fruit,  had  been  eaten  among  the  broom,  the 
heather,  and  the  little  blue  gentions,  while  old  Grandp&re 
Guenedon's  quavering  voice  intoned  the  Kenlel  ar  Vugale, 
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or  children's  lesson,  whose  versiiied  precepts  the  little 
herdsmen  heard  year  by  year,  with,  I  am  afraid,  about  as 
znuch  attention  as  they  paid  to  the  sough  of  the  soft  wind 
among  the  bent  and  the  broom  bushes. 

Now,  however,  the  lesson  was  over,  old  Perik  Guenedon 
had  found  a  mossy  stone  against  which  to  rest  his  bowed 
back  and  snow-white  head,  and  was  dreaming — of  what? 
Perhaps  of  the  Shepherds'    Holiday  seventy  years  ago, 
when  he  chose  Barbaik  Rion,  the  old  wife,  who  now  sat  by 
him  with  her  hand  in  his,  to  be  his  little   shepherdess. 
Seventy  years  ago !   And  since  then  how  often  had  they 
kept   the    Shepherds'   Holiday   with    their    children   and 
children's  children,  and  watched  them  dance,  as  the  young 
ones  were  doing  now,  around  that  tall  menhir !    There  was 
their    daughter,     Ninorc'h     Comorre,    knitting    placidly, 
gossipping  mildly  with  the  mothers  of  the  village;   old 
Perik  remembered  when  she  was  the  belle  among  the  little 
shepherdesses,   and  had  been   chosen   by — who    was  it? 
Not  his  son-in-law  Antonn  ?     No,  these  juvenile  pairings 
did  not  always  foreshadow  the  real  ones;  no,  no.     Who 
was  it  ?    Ah,  yes,  'twas  the  little  Count  of  Coetmor,  he  who 
died  ten  years  later,  leaving  the  De  Kerdec'hs  sole  heirs  of 
the  old  castle  and  lands. 

And,  apropos^  was  not  Ninorc'h's  little  daughter  Genofa 
dancing  hand  in  hand  with  the  Child  of  the  Menhir  and  the 
little  Count  of  to-day — he  was  now  heir  of  Coetmor? 
"  Well,  well,  they're  but  children  now,  so  no  harm's  done," 
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numiured  old  Perik,  sleepily.  Then  he  wondered,  still 
more  sleepily,  what  had  become  of  his  owo  especial  home 
graodchildrea,  his  son's  childreo,  Bemfcz  aod  Yvonne. 
Bem^  to  be  sure,  was  almost  a  yonng  man,  and  a  kloarek 
to  boot;  he  would  be  above  dancing  with  the  little 
herdsmen.  *'  But  Yvonne,  the  sweetest  maid  in  Carnac,  to 
my  thinking,  though  most  folks  won't  look  at  her  when 
Genofa's  by.     Where  is  Yvonne?" 

Here,  however,  old  Ferik's  drowsiness  overcame  his 
curiosity,  and  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

And  where  was  Yvonne  7 

Apart  from  the  gay  throng  of  merry  children,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  sacred  stones,  with  her  shoulder  halt  resting 
against  one  of  the  side  supports  of  a  dolman  smaller  than 
most  of  its  fellows,  sat  a  tall  girl  of  about  thirteen.  She 
wore  the  holiday  cositume  of  her  parish,  a  facsimile  in 
miniature  of  her  mother's  dress.  The  picturesque  white 
cap  just  showed  the  glossy  Hne  oi  dark  brown  hair  which 
crowned  the  smooth  open  brow,  and  set  ofT  the  warm  tints 
of  the  olive  complexion  and  dark  kindly  eyes.  The  well- 
formed,  somewhat  massive  chin,  was  propped  with  a  hand 
which  had  evidently  known  work  already,  and  the  red 
lips — they  were  rather  wide  it  must  be  confessed — were 
just  apart,  so  as  to  show  the  strong,  white  teeth  within. 
The  snowy  chemisette  and  black  velvet  bodice  with  its  rows 
of  holiday  embroidery,  titled  tight  to  a  figure  which 
promised  to  be  that  of  a  nobly-formed  woman  some  day 
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But  old  Perik  was  right  —  Yvonne  Guenedon  was  wont 
to  be  overlooked,  somehow,  when  her  cousin  Genofa 
was  by.  • 

Not,  however,  by  her  brother  Bern^z ;  those  two  were 
well-nigh  inseparable  whenever  the  young  twenty-year-old 
kloarek  was  at  home  from  his  college  at  Saint  Brienc.  He 
would  fain  have  had  her  follow  in  his  footsteps  so  far  as 
was  possible  for  a  girl  to  do,  and  look  forward  to  the  grey 
habit  of  the  Soeurs  de  la  Sagesse,  or  the  white  one  of  Les 
Sceurs  Blanches.  But,  with  aged  grandparents  at  home, 
Yvonne  could  scarcely  be  spared,  even  if  she  were  certain 
of  having  ''  a  vocation^*  and  on  this  point  the  girl,  though 
she  would  not  breathe  it  to  Bernbz,  knowing  his  strong 
ideas  on  the  subject,  was  more  than  doubtful.  Indeed,  she 
often  felt  inclined  to  thank  the  saints  that  she  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter ;  for  had  not  Bem^z  said  more  than  once  that 
in  his  opinion  all  who  were  truly  spiritually-minded  must 
have  '*  a  vocation^*  and  that  a  want  of  it  showed  that  the 
world  was  put  first  and  heaven  second. .  Yvonne  jcould  not 
have  borne  that  this  adored  brother  should  say  that  of  her, 
and  yet  no  child  enjoyed  a  Pardon  more  than  she  did ; 
.  none  took  greater  pride  in  her  household  work ;  and  oh ! 
was  it  so  very  wrong  to  love  the  dear,  beautiful  world, 
especially  on  such  a  day  as  this  ? 

Thus  sat  Yvonne  Guenedon,  half  meditating  on  these 
things,  half  looking  up  at  and  listening  to  her  brother,  as, 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  sinking  sun  and  hands  clasped  round 
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his  knees,  he  sat  on  the  table-stone  of  the  old  heathei 
world  and  repeated  the  "  Canticle  of  Paradise." 

He  was  a  lad  to  be  remarked  even  among  a  set  » 
remarkable  as  the  kloareks  of  Brittany.  A  peasant  tha 
was,  a  priest  that  is  to  be,  the  kloarek  is,  as  it  were,  a  beinj 
above  all  others  in  process  of  transformation.  Taken  froti 
the  plough  at  an  age  when  boyhood  is  not  yet  over,  hi 
exchanges  the  active  life  of  the  farm,  the  song  of  birds,  thi 
free  fresh  air  which  blows  over  his  native  fields,  for  thi 
close  study,  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  university 
where,  the  home-purse  being  probably  but  a  scanty  one,  hi 
has  to  buy  learning,  as  it  were,  with  the  price  of  bread 
From  a  rough,  healthy  boy,  whose  body  has  outgrown  hii 
mind,  the  kloarek  becomes  a  tall  thin  lad,  whose  black 
semi-phestly  habit  (when  such  a  dress  can  be  afforded 
enhances  the  pallor  of  his  thoughtful  face  and  studiou! 
brow,  round  which  the  hair  has  already  been  cut  short  bj 
anticipation,  though  the  long  locks  behind  show  that  th< 
priestly  vows  are  yet  unspoken.     Mind  has  distanced  body, 

At  home  he  is  no  longer  treated  with  the  old  rough 
cordiality  as  one  of  the  family;  old  friends  and  neighboun 
show  him  grave  respect — the  light  word,  the  jest  is  hushed  in 
his  presence.    He  is  an  offering,  set  apart,  dedicated  to  God. 

Many  a  kloarek  has  turned  back  to  his  old  life,  appalled 
at  the  change — at  the  hard  struggle  for  learning;  at  the 
harder  one  to  keep  life  in  on  the  pittance  that  remains 
after  fees   have  been  paid   and  books   bought;  at  that, 
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hardest  of  all,  with  the  natural  affections.  Many  have  thus 
put  their  hand  to  the  plough  and  have  turned  back. 

Bem^z  Guenedon  never  would.  So  he  said  himself;  so 
said  all  who  knew  him.  The  home-purse  was  but  small ; 
the  lad's  way  had  been  a  hard  and  thorny  one;  but 
hitherto  he  had  never  felt  one  doubt,  one  regret.  The 
stem  dark  face,  with  its  deep  eyes  full  of  subdued  fire, 
was  ever  set  towards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  the  resolute 
mouth,  which,  grave  as  it  was,  could  still,  in  such  moments 
as  this,  wear  the  soft  expression  of  melting  tenderness,  had 
never  uttered  a  word  of  self-pity  for  the  hard  and  lonely 
path  which  the  feet  had  chosen. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Breton  poem  of  "  The 
Canticle  of  Paradise,"  which  Bem^z  was  reciting,  are  a 
rough  translation  into  English  from  the  French  version, 
given  by  M.  Emile  Souvestre,  in  his  ^^Deniiers  Bretons  " ; — 

"'When  I  look  at  Heaven'" — so  those  lips  were  murmuring, 
now, — "  *  I  say  to  myself:  There  is  my  country  1  and 
fain  would  I  fly  there  like  a  white  dove  ! 

"  '  But,  alas !  I  shall  still  remain  here  til)  the  hour  of  death, 
a  prisoner  under  the  flesh  which  is  so  heavy  to  my 
soul! 

**  •  When  comes  ihe  hour  of  death, — oh  !  what  joy ! 

Then  shall  I  see  Jesus,  my  true  spouse. 

"*And  as  soon  as  my  chains  are  broken,  I  will  rise  into  the 
air  like  a  lark. 

*'  I  will  pass  near  the  moon  to  go  and  rest  in  the  glory  ol 
Heaven,  I  shall  be  upheld  by  the  sun  and  the  stars." 

VOL.   I.  I; 
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There  was  an  intense  fervour  in  the  lad's  voice,  as  he 
repeated,  in  musical  cadence,  the  Breton  words ;  and  his 
face  shone  in  the  sunset  glory,  as  though,  bejrond  the  fair 
colours  of  the  west,  his  eyes  could  behold  the  celestial 
vision.  A  moment  he  paused,  the  rapt  look  still  in  his 
eyes,  and  clear  on  the  evening  air  came  the  children's 
voices  singing  the  shepherds'  call  :— 

"  'Disiil  viiitin  hapa  iovtz  evit  kas  ma  zaoul  er  mez, 
Ei/ez'igvatfuiiz  O  kana,  hag  he  anatz  diock  ke  mots;'  "* 

"  '  And  I  will  sing  with  joy  in  my  tomb : — My  chain  is 
broken— now  freedom,  freedom  for  eternity ! ' " 

murmured  the  kloarelc,  as  though  the  sound  of  singing  had 
touched  him  with  its  associations.  Again  came  the 
children's  ringing  voices,  louder  than  before  : — 


"  '  I  shall  be  received  in  (he  palace  of  the  Trinity,  in  the 
midst  of  honours  and  delicious  songs,  and  Jesus  «rill 
place  on  my  head  a  crown  of  light. 

"  'And  He  will  sing :  Bodies  which  have  been  blest  as 
yours  has  been,  are  a  treasure  hidden  in  holy  ground. 

" '  Vou  are  in  My  court  as  the  roots  o!  white  rose-trees,  of 
lilies  and  of  hawthorns  in  the  comer  of  a  garden ; 
the  rose-trees  and  the  hawthorns  and  the-  lilies  shed 
their  blossom  in  its  season,  and  again  bud  forth. 


-m^Mfi  TnuMlnrinn/r™  Tom  roirdV.  ■• 
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'  'For  a  few  sufferings,  for  a  short  disquietude,  what  a 
a  price,  my  God,  shall  I  receive.' " 
Again  the  kloarek  paused,  and  the  children  took  up  the 
■train  :— 


They  broke  off  with  a  laugh,  and  merry  cries  of  "  Not 
yet  t  not  yet !  The  shepherdesses  are  not  yet  chosen. 
Hey,  then,  Christophe,  Jan,  Pierrot,  who  is  tky  wild  rose  ? 
And  thine,  lad  ?    And  thine  P  " 

But  Bern£:z  murmured  as  one  who  heard  not : — 

Oh :  my  hcan  !    Thu  Ihoughi  aia»le>  Lh«  in  all  ihy  iflUciions.'  " 

And  thuf,  in  that  strange  interchange  of  lesponse  between 
the  singers  of  an  earthly  love  and  of  a  heavenly  rapture,  the 
praises  of  Paradise  closed  the  strain. 

Yvonne's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  a  strange  disquietude 
awoke  in  her  heart.  The  rapt  face  above  her,  the  thin 
hands  folded  as  if  in  pmyer,  seemed  all  unconscious  of  her 
presence.  She  had  left  them  all  for  Bemfez,  and  her 
brother  seemed  so  far,  so  very  far  removed  from  her. 

She  heard  the  voices  of  her  companions  coming  from  all 
parts  of  the  pkin  as  they  dispersed  to  play  their  parts  in  the 
Shepherds'  Idyll.  How  the  boys  were  calling  the  maidens, 
each  little  herdsman  naming  the  shepherdess  whom  he 
desired  to  choose : — 

"Alt,  ki!  alt,  ki!  aii,  kit" 
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(A  warning,  cornel)  She  heard  the  voices  soundiog 
clear  and  sweet  on  the  evening  air;  then,  when  attention 
was  supposed  to  have  been  suflicieDtly  gained,  came  the 
special  call,  with  the  addition  of  the  favoured  name : — 

"Genofa!  L}1"  (hear). 

"Nonnina!  Z^.'" 

"Margaridd!  lit" 

'Genofa!  ni" 

"Rozenne!  LiV 

"Genofa!  Li'." 

Yes,  Genofa's  name  came  the  oftenest. 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  The  boys  were  waiting  for 
their  answer.  Laughter,  sweet  treble  laughter,  rippled  a 
little,  and  then  the  maidens  responded  as  pleased  them. 

"  Neann-k<d-di ! "  (I  won't  come !)  or 

"  Me  ia  !  ii!"  (I  come;  yes). 

Then  there  was  more  laughter,  and  the  little  shepherds 
called  again  to  their  coy  shepherdesses,  or  ran  to  meet 
those  who  were  kind.     And 

"  Nonina !  Ii!" 

"  (.ienofa !  Li!"  rang  again  through  the  air. 

But  it  was  never  "  Yvonne  !  Z.' .' " 

Had  they  forgotten  her?    Did  no  one  want  her? 

A  little  sad,  disapjiointed  feeling  came  into  the  girl's 
heart,  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  She  had  given  thera  all 
up  to  sit  with  Bernez,  and  even  Berntz  did  not  want  her ! 
Nobody  wanted    her,   and    everybody  seemed    to    want 
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Genofa.  Yes,  there  was  her  name  again  from  another  part 
of  the  plain. 

"  Genofa  \niMl  Ul  Genofe  ! "— 

A  tear  dropped,  she  could  not  help*  it,  though  the  dark 
eyelashes  winked  hard  to  keep  it  in.  And  yet  there  was 
no  jealousy  in  the  child's  heart ;  it  was  much  too  sweet  a 
little  heart  for  that,  sweet  and  sound  to  the  core,  as  the 
best  Normandy  pippin  in  her  father's  garden.  No,  it  was 
not  jealousy,  only  disappointment;  for  might  not  someone 
have  called  her — just  one — for,  after  all  everybody  could  not 
have  Genofa. 

Hark !  surely  that  was  her  name.  Yes,  there  it  was  at 
last! 

"  Yvonne  \  Le  !  Le  I  Yvonne  ! " 

A  flush  of  pleasure  mounted  to  the  child's  face ;  her  heart 
beat.  She  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  as  if  to  enforce  silence* 
and  listened  breathlessly. 

"  Yvonne  !  Yvonne  !  UJ  " 

"  Me  ia,  Christophe,  it  1 " 

She  sprang  up,  a  radiant  smile  on  her  parted  lips ;  went 
forward  a  step  or  two,  so  as  to  escape  the  tall  menhir  which 
barred  her  view,  and  shaded  her ^ eyes  with  her  hand.  But 
soon  the  smile  vanished,  a  look  of  disappointment  and 
disgust  took  its  place,  and  the  child  returned  hastily  to  her 
hiding-place  beside  the  dolman. 

What  had  she  seen  ?  Alas  !  not  her  favourite  playfellow, 
Chistophe,  but  Honarn,  the  son  of  Perr  Kabik,  the  hump- 
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tucked  tailor,  who,  if  not  exactljr  humpbadied  himselft 
inclined  that  way,  and  was  much  looked  down  upon  by  the 
other  village  children  for  his  simple,  awkward  ways. 

"  Honam,"  muttered  Yvonne,  with  disappointed  con- 
tempt. "  Ah,  yes,  ht  for  example !  I  suppose  he  wants  me 
because  he  can't  get  anyone  else.  Well,  he  may  look  for 
ine  long  enough — that  one  ! ' 

"Yvonne!  tittle  one;  what,  here  still?  Thou  shooldst 
not  have  stayed  away  from  the  sport  because  of  me,  little 
sister.  Ah !  Yvonne,  no  fear  that  I  should  be  lonely.  I 
have  had  companions  thou  knowest  not  of.  Yes,  yes  I  it 
was  a  vision  of  glory  that  coroes  not  olten.  Ah !  child, 
couldst  thou  but  have  seen  it,  how  hollow  would  have 
seemed  to  thee  all  earthly  joy.  fiut  come,  'tis  late;  we 
must  be  going  homewards.  No,  not  to-night,  little  one," 
as  Yvonne  slipped  her  arm  in  his,  as  if  to  walk  with  him 
"  I  would  fain  be  alone,  and  there  are  the  old  grandparents, 
and  thy  shepherd,  sister — where  is  he?" 

But  though  Bern&z  put  the  question,  he  did  not  wiut  for 
an  answer. 

Again  the  tears  rose,  as  Yvonne  Stood  watching  her 
brother's  figure  grow  gradually  smaller  on  the  sunny  heath. 
Did  no  one  want  her?  Ah,  yes,  the  old  grandfather,  ha 
would  want  an  arm  home.  Yvonne  turned  and  left  the 
Druid  lines,  humming  softly  to  herself  a  verse  of  the 
shepherd's  song  which  the  children  were  singing  on  their 
homeward  way. 
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"  Grandfather  \ " 

She  bent  over  the  old  man,  who  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
kissed  his  withered  cheek. 

"  Grandfather  !  come  home." 

"What!  Yvonne,  little  one?  Where  is  thy  little 
shepherd,  child?" 

"  ^Vhy,  here  he  is,  grandfather,  if  thou  wilt  have  me  tor 
a  shepherdess !  ** 

She  pnt  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  laid  her  soft 
cheek  tenderly  against  it. 

*'  Wilt  have  me,  grandfather  ?  " 

"  Have  thee,  my  sweet  ?  Ay,  what  else  ?  But  what 
were  all  the  lads  thinking  of,  to  leave  thee,  Yvonne  ?  God 
bless  the  child,  there's  none  like  her — no,  not  one." 

And  so  the  pair  went  home  together. 


TWO   LITTLE  SHEPHERDS   AND   A   SHEPHERDESS. 


And  Genofa?  Why,  that  litile  maid  wenl  home  with  a 
shepherd  on  each  side  of  her,  and  two  voices  to  sing  her 
praises  as  she  went.  Very  demurely  the  pretty  child 
stepped  over  the  heath,  refusing  to  fav.iur  either  her 
cavaliers  above  the  other.  Each  had  cried  "  fA,  Genofa  1 " 
and  to  both  had  she  answered,  '"  JVean'i-ked-di,"  and 
then  went  on  humming  softly  to  herself  as  she  picked  the 
blue  gentians  for  the  Virgin's  shrine  at  home.  Presently, 
however,  the  two  shepherds  had  sought  her  out ;  and  the 
big,  solemn  Christophe,  and  the  handsome,  fiery  little 
Count,  had  uell-nigh  quarrelled  as  to  who  should  have  her 
as  bis  shepherdess. 

"  Choose  me,  Genofa,"  said  little  Aymon,  "  Father  gives 
me  a  louis  every  month,  and  I'll  buy  thee — oh  !  iots  of 
things !" 

"Take  me,  Genofa,"  said  the  Child  ot  the  Menhir; 
"  M.  le  Comte  is  not  here  always,  and  I  am.  No  one  shall 
tease  thee  about  the  crooked  horns  of  thy  old  black  cow 
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when  I'm  by,  Genota ;  and  thou  shalt  have  the  best 
pasturage  for  thy  sheep,  and 

"  Yes,  yes,  Christophe,  I  know.  See,  I'll  take  you  both  ; 
thatll  be  best." 

"No,  no,  Genofa,  I  want  thee  all  to  myself;  I  don't 
want  just  half  a  shepherdess." 

The  little  spice  of  coquetry  which  lurked  under  Genofa's 
quiet  ways  broke  forth  at  this.  An  arch  smile  curled  her 
cherry  lips.     She  curtsied  lowly. 

"  Half  a  shepherdess !  So  that 's  what  I  am  !  Thank 
you  kindly,  M.  le  Comte.  Come,  Christophe,  is  half  a 
shepherdess  enough  for  thee  ?  " 

The  dark,  grave  boy  came  forward  eagerly,  but  Aymon 
was  not  to  be  baulked. 

"  Fie,  then,  Genofa !  But  never  mind,  little  friend  ! 
Half  such  a  shepherdess  is  better  than  the  whole  of  any 
other  in  the  village ;  so  I  *11  e'en  take  my  share." 

Then  the  two  lads  wove  a  golden  broom-crown  for  the 
little  maiden's  yellow  hair,  and  carried  her  off  between 
them,  as  a  prize,  envied  by  all.  And  the  two  boys  sang 
in  alternate  lines  the  Ann  Alike,  the  time-honoured  song 
which  generations  of  little  Breton  herdsmen  have  sung  on 
like  occasions  ;  only,  whenever  the  verse  would  allow  of  it, 
they  substituted  the  name  of  Genofa  for  the  Mac'haidic  ot 
the  original  composer  : — 

"  '  As  I  rose  on  Sunday  morning  to  drive  the  kine  to  lea, 
I  heard  my  sweetheart  singing — by  the  voice  I  knew  'twas  she  ; 
I  heard  my  sweetheart  singing,  singing  gay  on  the  hill-side, 
And  I  made  a  song  to  sing  with  her,  across  the  valley  wide. 
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<  old.  irj 


upon  an  Eutu  Day, 
ini,  -mom  tin  nuto  in 


"  Ah,  DO !  you'ic  both  out  there ! "  laughed  Genob, 
aoftly ;  "  for  I'm  only  ten,  and  I  haven't  made  my  First 
Communion  yet ! " 

But  the  boys  put  their  hands  over  her  mouth,  and  went 


'ild-nKC  in  a  hcalh-bnlLC,  shone  my  fair  among  ihcm  ^ 


"  I've  a  riill-rruilBl  applc-i 


ly  mother'a  orchajd-groulH]. 


A  marigold  all  wkhcrni,  us  fbr-plncd  my  check  y 
For  not  one  lender  kls.  of  love  have  I  yet  had  fro 


Genofa  immediately  struck  in  with  the  msuden's  part, 
singing  the  words  which  had  evidently  been  origtoally 
intended  for  an  older  shepherdess  than  she  was,  with  a 
frank  simplicity,  free  from  any  shyness  about  their  meaning. 
Like  the  song  of  a  little  linnet  in  the  hedge-row,  her 
childish  treble  sounded  on  the  quiet  evening  air,  while  the 
three  pairs  of  feet  tramped  to  the  time  of  the  tune : — 
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And  to  think  this  is  the  last  pleasant  holiday  I  shall  have 
to  spend  here  for  ever  so  long — ever  so  long ! "  sighed  the 
little  Count. 

"  To  think  that  I  shall  have  to  go  home  to-morrow,  and 
then  to  that  horrid  school !  Ah,  bah  !  Christophe,  I  wish  I 
were  like  you  ;  I  wish  I  had  no  home  but  Camac  Heath ! " 

The  Child  of  the  Menhir  winced,  and  his  dark  face 
darkened.  Aymon  de  Kerdec*h's  innocent  speech  had  in  it 
an  unintentional  sting  to  which  the  foundling  was  very 
sensitive.  No  home  !  no  name !  To  a  Breton,  with  all  the 
clinging  veneration  for  birthplace  and  father's  house,  which 
is  so  strong  in  the  race,  the  want  was  very  bitter ;  and 
though,  through  the  kindness  of  his  foster-parents,  the  boy 
had  had  little  cause  to  feel  it,  the  sore  was  still  there,  and  a 
chance  word  would  make  it  smart. 

•*  Whatever  will  you  do  without  me,  Genofa  ?"  continued 
Aymon,  sentimentally,  as  they  entered  the  hollow  lane 
which  led  into  the  village,  where  the  sunset  light  fell 
through  the  reddening  leaves  overhead  and  chequered  the 
path  at  their  feet. 

"  Now  do  say  that  thou  wilt  miss  me  a  little — thou  at 
least?" 

"Therell   be  Christophe  still,"  answered  Genofa,   de- 
murely, smiling  on  her  other  cavalier. 

"  He'll  be  there  to  help  me  with  the  cows  and  sheep, 
and  he  can  keep  them  together  better  than  you.  Monsieur." 

"  'Youy'  Gerofa  !  "  returned  the  boy,  half  pettishly. 
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"  Since  when  have  I  become  'youf  That's  no  pronoun 
for  me,  little  foster-siiter  1 " 

"  Yes,  but  it  ia,  Monsieur  Aymon.  Mother  says  that 
we're  growing  up  "—(the  little  roaideu  drew  herself  up  as 
she  spoke).  Yes,  growing  up,  and  we're  to  remember  that 
jrou'U  be  a  grand  geDllenum  some  day." 

"  Yes,  Cenofk,  dear,  and  then 

But  a  butterfly  flew  in  between,  and  the  little  shep- 
herdess started  in  pursuit.  Butterflies  were  mote  to  her 
still  than  shepherd  cavaliers,  even  though  one  was  the 
direct  heir  of  the  old  house  of  De  Kerdec'h. 

And  so  the  boys  and  girls  came  trooping  in,  two  and  two 
or  the  most  part,  from  their  holiday  on  the  heath,  talking, 
laughing,  and  singing  the  Arm  Alike,  gay  and  careless  as 
the  birds. 

Old  Perik  Guenedon  and  his  little  granddaughter  came 
last,  as  happy  a  pair,  cow  that  the  little  disappointment 
was  over,  as  any  of  them  }  he  talking  of  Shepherds'  Holidays 
long  ago ;  she  listening,  and  laughing  at  jests  long  since 
spoken — sports  long  since  played. 

As  they  passed  the  old  hawthorn  tree,  which  stood,  red- 
fruited,  before  the  tailor's  door,  Yvonne  turned  her  head  ; 
and  there,  leaning  gainst  the  gnarled  trunk,  was  Honani, 
the  tailor's  son,  all  alone  and  sad.  Their  eyes  met,  and 
there  were  tears  in  his. 

Poor  boy,  and  so  nobody  had  wanted  him  either,  if  t 
even  an  old  grandfather  1 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FOSTER-BROTHERS. 


"And  thou  wilt  not  forget  me,  Christophe,  dear  brother? 
Thou  wilt  not  forget  me  when  I'm  away  grinding  over  the 
books ;  no,  not  if  they  keep  me  away  from  Cainac  as  long 
as  they  say  they  will  this  time  ?  " 

The  foster-brothers  were  going  down  the  hollow  lane 
together  to  meet  the  diligence,  their  arms  round  each 
other's  necks,  their  feet  marching  together. 

"  Forget  you,  Monsieur  Aymon  ?  No,  no  ;  that'll  never 
be" — the  boy's  voice  shook  with  earnestness — "I'll  never 
forget  you,  never !  But  oh  !  Monsieur  Aymon,  it'll  be  you 
that'll  find  it  hard  to  remember!  Perhaps  when  we  meet 
again  you'll  be  a  great  gentleman,  and  you'll  not  care  to 
remember  us — me,  a  simple  peasant ! " 

The  small  hand  of  the  little  aristocrat  pressed  the  broad 
shoulder  of  the  son  of  the  soil,  on  which  it  rested ;  a  sof^ 
dewy  look  came  into  the  bright,  dark  eyes,  and  there  was 
almost  a  caress  in  the  voice  which  answered,  in  the  old 
words  of  the  Breton  proverb : — 
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" '  At  laoueanik  a  gar  alao  ar  teuen  pe  (toA  t  ve&t  ganet 
a^  ar  nuntz  eus  brvudeur '  *  and  what  brother  have  I 
dearer  than  thee,  Christophe?" 

"  The  good  God  bless  you,  Monsieur  Aymon,  for  that !" 
answered  the  young  peasant,  fervently;  "the  good  God 
reward  you  for  saying  that  to  one  who  has  do  brothers ! " 

"  I  did  think  they  would  have  let  us  make  our  First 
CommunioD  together,"  continued  the  little  Coont,  "  but 
we'll  remember  each  other  on  the  day,  Christophe — won't 
we?" 

"And — and  when  I  grow  up  I  mean  often  to  live  at 
Chateau  Coetmor;  and  I'll  make  everybody  in  the  village 
happy;  and  I'll  do  anything  for  you  that  you  want, 
Christophe,  and         " 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  eager  promises,  the  diligence 
arrived,  and  in  it  the  grave,  ceremonious  man-servant  sent 
1^  M,  le  Comte  de  Kerdec'h  to  escort  his  son,  who  looked 
on  with  raised  cyebiows  as  he  saw  his  young  master 
embrace  the  peasant  boy ;  and,  when  the  horses  were  again 
on  their  way,  read  the  young  aristocrat  a  most  respectful 
lecture  on  the  breach  of  ia  eonvenanees  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty. 

But  Christophe  did  not  hear  it.  With  his  wide  beaver 
doffed,  and  the  wind  fanning  his  dark  brow,  he  stood 
watching  the  diligence  till  it  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
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"  'What  brother  have  I  dearer  than  thee,  Christophe?'  " 
he  tnunnttred,  dwelling  on  the  words  in  that  loving  way 
which  shows  how  deep  they  have  sunk.  "  Ay,  may  the  good 
God  bless  him  for  that !  There's  nothing  that  I  wouldn't  do 
for  him  after  to-day,  so  help  me  God  ! " 

The  last  words  were  spoken  wiih  solemn  reverence, 
almost  like  the  taking  of  a  vow ;  then  the  boy  drew  his 
hand  across  his  eyes,  as  though  to  brush  away  the  film  of 
emotion  which  had  risen  to  dim  them. 

litde  Count  Aymon  de  Kerdec'h,  as  he  sat  in  the 
diligence  and  listened  carelessly  to  the  serious  exhortation 
of  the  grave  domestic,  little  knew  the  fervour  of  devotion 
which  those  few  gracious  words,  so  easily  spoken,  had 
kindled  for  him  in  the  heart  of  the  foundling. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

KEEPING    HIS    EASTER. 

*'  Ucckeit  Like  Ma  ktUr  befbrt  Ihcm  there  lUnd  the  green  eirih,  aad  above  it 
Heaven  opened  iuelf,  u  of  old,  bercn  Stephen;  Iberaw  there, 
RsdKnt  in  glory,  the  Father,  and  on  Ha  right  hand  the  Redeemer. 
Under  them  hear  they  the  cUng  of  harpetringt,  and  angels  fn)m  gold  doodi 
Beckon  to  them  like  brothcn,  wxl  fan  with  their  pinions  of  purple." 


Tke  day  of  the  First  Communion,  which  ought  to  be  a 
milestone  in  every  individual  life,  is  most  especiaHy  so 
considered  by  the  young  Breton.  Ask  a  boy  or  girl  their 
age  in  that  most  devout  of  provinces,  whose  inhabitants 
speak  of  each  other,  not  as  people,  but  as  Christians,  and 
they  will  reckon,  not  by  birthdays,  but  by  the  number  of 
Easter  Communions  which  they  have  celebrated.  It  is 
not  "  I  am  fifteen  or  sixteen,"  but  "/'ai  fait  trots 
Paquts"  or  whatever  number  the  years  since  the  Coo- 
firmation  Day  may  have  allowed  of.  For  those  who  know 
Brittany,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  a  Breton  who 
does  not  yearly  make  his  Paqites  is  considered  too  much  of 
a  black  sheep  well-nigh,  to  need  reckoning  at  all. 

It  was  the  evening  of  Easter  Day,  Vespers  were  over, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  village  had  turned  out  in 
holiday  costume  to  rove  the  lanes  where  the  first  green 
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Jeaves  were  all  a-flutter  overhead,  and  pluck  the  pale 
primroses,  or  to  smell  the  breeze,  sweet  with  the  golden 
blossoms  of  the  gorse,  as  it  swept  over  the  great  wild 
heaths  which  lie  round  Carnac  hamlet. 

One  figure  only  lingered  by  the  Church  door,  which  at 
Camac  is  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  apart  from  the  sunny 
sheltered  comer  reserved  for  the  grave-yard.  This  solitary 
6gure,  sitting,  half-hidden,  on  the  stone  bench  within  the 
great  door-way  was  Christophe,  the  Child  of  the  Menhir. 
To  him  it  was  as  the  first  day  of  the  first  year ;  for  the 
first  time  in  his  young  life  he  had  knelt  before  the  altar, 
'with  friends,  neighbours,  and  adopted  kiosfolk;  and  the 
boy,  who  had  never  known  the  lies  of  blood  on  earth,  had, 
through  those  sacred  mysteries,  been  received  into  the 
closest  fellowship  with  the  great  family  in  heaven  and 
earth,  who  are  all  called  after  one  Great  Kame. 

He  knew  it  by  the  grave  kiss  with  which  his  foster- 
parents  turned  to  greet  him,  as  they  crossed  the  home- 
threshold  together;  by  the  hand  which  each  raised  to  bless 
him.  He  was  now  their  son,  not  only  by  fostering  care 
and  by  Baptism,  where  Antonn  and  Ninorc'h  Comorre  had 
stood  for  him  at  the  Font,  but  liy  another  spiritual  tie 
which  lies  very  close  to  the  deep  Breton  heart — they  had 
made  thetr  Paquts  together.  Henceforth  all  in  Carnac 
received  the  foundling  as,  in  a  manner,  their  kinsman. 

The  heart  of  the  boy  was  very  full;  his  soul  was  too 
overflowing  with  the  thoughts  .ind  feelings  which  had  been 
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summoned  there  by  the  sacred  act  of  the  morning,  to  join 
his  companions  in  their  merry  holiday-making;  the  first 
impressions  were  too  deep,  too  fresh  for  him  to  bear 
that  the  little  waves  of  laughter  and  light-hearted  talk 
should  sweep  over  them,  and  thus  perhaps  efface  them 
from  his  soul. 

Beautiful  beyond  the  things  of  earth  are  those  first  pure 
aspirations  of  early  dedication — the  first-fruits  of  the  soul 
offered  to  its  Creator. 

But,  alas !  the  Holy  Sign  is  oftener  traced  in  the  soft, 
yielding  sand,  where  the  lightest  ripple  will  wash  it  out, 
than  cut  in  the  enduring  rock,  from  which,  though  the  beat 
of  many  a  stormy  tide  may  rob  it  of  its  first  sharp  outline, 
yet  has  no  created  wave  the  power  to  efface  it. 

Well,  let  us,  at  least,  on  the  day  of  its  tracing,  guard  it 
even  from  the  innocent  ripple  of  the  world.  Too  soon 
must  the  tide  be  faced ;  let  us  not  go  to  meet  it 

Thus  Christophe  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  village  church, 
and  mused  of  high  things  to  be  done  in  the  strength  of 
that  morning's  meat. 

So  rapt  was  the  boy  in  heavenly  aspirations  that  he  did 
not  notice  how  a  shadow  fell  across  the  ray  of  sunlight  which 
lay  outside  the  great  church  door,  and  started  violently  as  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder ;  and  looking  up  he  saw 
the  grave  face  of  Bemfez  Guenedon  before  him — the  tall, 
thin  figure,  in  black,  semi-priestly  garments,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  between  him  and  the  evening  sky. 
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"  Bernfez !" 

"Yes,"  returned  the  kloiirek,  in  answer  to  his  exclamation 
of  surprise, — 

"We  have  some  days  vacation  at  the  college.  I  could 
not  get  away  till  yesterday.  I  walked  over  from  Auray, 
and  have  just  been  to  our  house,  but  not  finding  anyone  in 
except  the  old  grandparents,  who  were  asleep  on  each  side 
of  the  fire,  I  thought  to  pass  the  time  in  church." 

Saying  this,  Bernfez  dipt  his  finger  in  the  holy-water 
basin,  signed  himself,  knelt  for  a  moment  in  prayer,  and  then 
returning,  sat  down  by  Christophe  on  the  old  stone  bench. 

"Lad,"  he  said,  softly,  "why  art  not  with  the  rest?" 

Christophe  hesitated  a  moment,  then  answered,  simply, 
"I  made  my  First  Communion  only  this  morning." 

"  It  is  well,"  returned  the  kloarek,  in  the  same  hushed 
voice.  After  a  pause  he  added,  quoting  from  "The  Canticle 
of  Paradise,"  with  merely  a  change  of  tense : 

" '  The  gate  of  Paradise  has  been  opened  for  me  lo  enter ; 
the  holy  men  and  women  have  come  to  take  my  hand  ! 

** '  I  have  been  received  into  the  palace  of  the  Trinity  in 
the  midst  of  honours  and  of  songs  exceeding  sweet,  and 
Jems  has  placed  on  my  head  a  crown  of  light ! '  Is  it  not 
■o,  my  Christophe  ?  Ah,  yes !  I  know  it,  I  know  it ! 
Have  not  I,  too,  known  a  First  Communion  day?" 

The  look  of  spiritual  exultation  which  always  transformed 
the  stem,  dark  face  of  the  kloiiiek  whenever  it  came  there, 
burnt  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.     Chnstophe's  shy  r 
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melted  before  it.  His  heart,  already  full  of  soft  emotions, 
rose  to  meet  the  comprehending  sympathy.  He  laid  his 
strong  brown  hand  on  the  thin  fingers  of  the  kloarek. 

''  Ob,  Bembz,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  "it  is  just  like  that. 
But — it  does  not  seem  enough.  Is  it  not  all  receiving — no 
giving?  One  wants — ''  He  stopped.  The  peasant  felt 
unable  to  express  a  meaning  too  deep  for  the  common 
words  of  his  every-day  life.     But  the  kloarek  understood. 

" '  What  shall  I  give  unto  the  Lord  for  all  the  benefits 
that  He  hath  done  unto  me?*"  he  said,  in  that  thrilling 
tone  which  his  mobile  voice  could  assume  at  will. 

"  Yes." 

"  Thou  would'st  offer  something  in  return  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  If  there  were  anything — "  he  paused  in 
strong  emotion. 

"  *  Here  we  offer  and  present  unto  Thee  ourselves,  our 
souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy  and  lively 
sacrifice  unto  Thee,' "  returned  the  kloarek,  in  the  same 
thrilling  tone,  quoting  from  ihe  Holy  Office. 

"  Christophe,  lad,  that  is  what  I  have  done ;  I  have  laid 
down  everything  at  His  feet,  and — I  am  happy  !" 

His  eyes  shone  as  he  added  the  last  words  in  a  dreamy 
one,  as  if  to  himself. 

"  Christophe,  lad,"  he  continued,  presently,  and  his  dark 
keen  eyes  were  fixed  so  searchingly  on  the  boy's  face  that 
an  uneasy  feeling  awoke  in  the  breast  of  the  latter ; 
-«*  Christophe,  lad,  art  ready  to  do  thai—to  offer  thyself,  soul 
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and  body,  as  a  whole  burnt  offering?  Lad,  can  it  be  that 
in  thee  I  find  a  brother  ?  " 

The  feeling  of  uneasiness  grew  in  the  lad's  heart. 

"What?"  he  faltered. 

The  kloiirek  bent  still  nearer,  as  though  he  would  read 
the  very  soul  of  his  young  companion. 

"  Be  s  priest ! " 

Christophe  started.  So  intense  was  the  tone  which 
Bem&z  had  thrown  io  these  three  words,  that  in  the 
stillness  they  seemed  to  pierce  the  listener  like  a  dart. 

"A  priest!  I  was  not  thinking  of  that.  I  meant — 
Bemfez,  how  could  I  be  ?    I  have  no  vocation," 

The  boy  was  greatly  startled,  greatly  troubled ;  but  the 
klo^rek  did  not  heed  it.     He  rose. 

"  He  that  loveth  aught  earthly  more  than  Christ,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  His  disciple,"  he  said,  coldly.  "  No 
vocation !  Yes,  that  is  what  they  all  say,  and  yet " — (his 
tone  warmed),  "  Lad,  I  should  have  thought  that  if  anyone 
were  marked  out  for  the  holy  calling,  it  would  have  been 
thou  I  Without  father,  without  mother,  without  earthly  ties 
whatsoever ;  no  one  to  claim  thy  service  but  God  and  the 
brethren.  Even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  would  give 
thee  a  position — a  standing.  But,  no ;  it  is  unworthy  to 
speak  of  that.  Lad,  lad,  think  ;  art  sure  the  good  God  has 
not  called  thee  ?"  He  stood  before  Christophe,  and  again 
fixed  on  him  the  searching  look  which  sent  a  superstitious 
tremor  through  the  lad's  whole  being. 
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"^o/ God  called  him?  Couldit  bethatitwu  indeed 
his  duty  ?  The  lad's  heart,  taken  by  suiprise,  and  gieatly 
troubled,  began  to  question  itielf. 

Bem^z,  in  his  black  cassock,  stood  there  waiting.  AU 
was  very  still,  so  still  that  Christophe  seemed  to  hear  the 
sound  of  question  and  answer  within  him.  But  it  was  all 
sound,  all  confnsion.  Bem^z  had  come  to  trouble  his 
pure  and  happy  dream  \  the  heavenly  images  were  broken, 
as  in  water  ruffled  by  a  stomi.  Suddenly  a  distant  sound 
of  laughter  rippled  the  quiet  evening  air.  Merry  voices 
spoke  J  then,  clear  above  the  rest,  rose  a  girl's  fresh  voice, 
singing  snatches  from  the  i$ne  of  the  "  Poor  Clerk  ": — 


Toll«pr«lyUl.lewhii 

le  n>v,  Ihll  k  calM  Roi 

■l-heiHarlofglxU-.th. 

lily  whin  among  Ihc  Ho* 

The  lily  i.™lyop™«l, 

.m»>Dg  flow«.  alwul  ro  c 

The  voice  broke  olT — there  was  more  laughing.  Then 
another  voice  took  up  the  song  at  another  place.  It  vas  a 
man's  voice  this  time : — 


Christophe  started.  Strange,  were  not  these  almost  the 
words  of  Bem^z? 

But  before  he  could  think  of  it  Genofa  danced  up  the 
village  street,  crowned  with  primroses,  with  her  little  apron 
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full  to  overflowing  of  the  same  sweet  blossoms,  leading  the 
band  of  holiday  makers.  How  fair  she  looked  with  the  last 
sunbeams  touching  her  golden  hair,  and  her  sweet  child's 
face  radiant  with  quiet  happiness ! 

''  Christophe  !  Christophe ! ''  she  exclaimed,  catching 
sight  of  the  boy  who  had  risen  to  his  feet,  "  Why  did'st  not 
come?  Where  hast  thou  been  all  this  time?  See,  do 
help  me  to  carry  all  these." 

She  held  out  her  sweet  yellow  burden  towards  him,  and 
the  boy  gathered  it  up. 

**  /  have  no  living  kin  nor  friends,  mother  nor  father 
dearJ' 

Yes,  that  was  true  enough.  But  was  there  not  Genofa  ? 
His  dear  little  foster-sister,  Genofa  ? 

And  with  the  sight  of  Genofa  and  the  primroses,  all  the 
puzzling  thoughts  about  vocation  fled  away. 

After  all,  he  was  but  a  boy  yet,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
time  to  think. 

But  Bem^z  stole  into  the  empty  church  and  prayed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   DAY   OF  THE  DEAD. 

"  Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 
Enter  at  the  open  door  ; 
The  l>clovcd,  the  true-hearted. 
Come  to  visit  me  once  more  !  " 

—Long/eUote. 

The  black  month''  came,  the  melancholy  month  in 
which  they  celebrate  the  Festival  of  the  Dead ;  when,  as  the 
Breton  proverb  says,  "  the  leaves  are  less  thick  upon  the 
ground  than  are  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  the  air.'* 

It.  was  All  Souls*  Day,  and  Nature,  as  well  as  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Carnac,  had  clothed  herself  in  mourning  for 
the  occasion.  The  first  black  frost  of  the  year  had  nipped 
the  last  blossom  in  the  cottage  garden,  and  bound  the 
earth  with  its  iron  fetters.  The  leaden  sky  lowered  heavily, 
and  a  dreary,  cutting  wind  whistled  in  the  trees,  sending  the 
dead  leaves  down  in  showers  upon  the  graves,  and  moaning 
as  it  swept  over  the  stiffened  blades  of  grass  which  grew 
there. 

All  day  long  the  death  bell  tolled,  and  the  people  went 
softly,  with  grave  sad  faces,  each  one  remembering  his  dead, 
each  one  thinking  on  some  dear  one  who  had  gone  before. 

*  So  the  Bretons  call  November. 
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Even  the  very  children  hushed  their  voices  as  they  made 
up  their  little  offerings  of  flowers  for  grandmother's  grave, 
or  to  place  on  the  tiny  green  hillock,  under  which  lay  a 
baby  brother  or  sister,  scarce  remembered  except  in  the 
prayer  said  morning  and  evening  at  mother's  knee. 

The  bell  for  vespers  was  ringing  slowly  and  dolefully 
from  the  belfry  of  Carnac  Church ;  the  black-robed  people 
of  the  village  were  all  in  the  cemetery,  bending  over  the 
graves,  placing  flowers  there,  and  filling  with  holy-water  the 
little  receptacles  made  for  this  purpose.  Some  were  down 
on  their  knees,  praying  calmly  over  bones  long  since  dry ; 
others  were  almost  prostrate  beside  a  new-made  grave, 
watering  the  withered  sod  with  bitter  tears ;  while  others 
again  knelt  at  the  Reitquaire,  where,  according  to  a  strange 
Breton  custom,  were  rows  of  little  wooden  niches,  each 
contaibing  a  skull,  over  which  could  be  read  the  name 
which  it  had  borne  in  life. 

In  one  comer,  half  kneehng,  half  leaning  upon  his  staff, 
was  old  Perik  Guenedon,  looking,  not  without  satisfaction, 
at  a  moss-grown  cross  inscribed  with  the  names  of  genera- 
tions of  his  family,  and  at  a  little  wooden  box,  something 
like  a  dog-kennel,  and  evidently  just  out  of  the  joiner's 
hand,  in  which  he  had  but  that  morning  placed  the  bones 
of  hi3  first-bom  son,  who  had  died  as  a  little  child  full  fifty 
years  ago.* 

*  It  is  a  curious  custom  at  Carnac,  and  some  other  places  in  Frittany,  to  exhume 
the  bones  of  relatives  when  they  have  been  dead  alxsut  fifty  years,  and  put  them, 
enclosed  in  little  boxes,  on  the  j^aves  of  those  more  recently  buried. 
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"  Yes,  thsuks  be  to  God  and  the  Saints  !  all  that  is  left 
on  earth  of  my  poor  Bem^z  now  rests  above  the  bones  of 
his  mother !"  said  old  Perik  to  a  friend  who  stood  near. 

"  It  is  not  many  parents  who  live  long  enough  to  do 
that  for  their  children,  and  not  every  one  who  can  spend  lo 
much  on  their  dead.  Holy  Virgin !  how  I  have  bad  to 
save  to  get  it  done,  now  food  is  so  dear  and  taxes  so  high 
But  it  is  worth  it  to  bring  them  together  on  the  same  spot  of 
sacred  ground,  as  I  hope  we  shall  all  meet  in  Paradise  one 
day.  The  Saints  grant  that  some  one  may  do  as  mnch  for 
me  when  my  time  comes,  neighbour!  Poor  dear  old 
wife,  and  thou  my  little  son  Beru^z,  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  this  day  will  ease  your  souls  in 
Purgatory — I  know  it  will !" 

So  old  Perik  maundered  on,  as  he  looked  with  ever- 
increasing  satisfaction  at  his  little  wooden  box,  and  com- 
pared it  with  some  resting  on  other  graves. 

"  Little  Bernez  has  got  the  finest  in  all  the  cemetery  I 
do  believe,"  was  his  concluding  remark,  and  the  thought 
seemed  to  comfort  him  greatly. 

Under  a  weeping  willow,  whose  last  yellow  leaves  were 
showered  at  every  blast  upon  her  white-capped  head,  knelt 
Ninorc'h,  carefully  clearing  the  dead  flowers  from  the  tiny 
green  grave  of  her  lost  baby.  Not  till  every  blade  of  grass 
which  grew  there  had  been  stroked  into  order  by  her 
fingers,  and  a  long  ivy-tendril  twined  round  the  little  wooden 
cross,  did  the  mother  rise,  and  then  it  was  only  to  throw 
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away  the  weeds.  She  soon  knelt  again,  and  with  folded 
hands  prayed  long  and  earnestly.  Tender  words  were 
whispered  by  her  lips,  gentle  supplications  to  the  Mother 
Maid,  who,  like  her,  had  known  what  it  is  to  love  a  child, 
mingled  with  soft  words  addressed  to  her  little  angel  in 
Heaven,  who  had  died  without  spot  of  sin — ^all  fresh  from 
baptism — that  he  would  pray  for  little  Mao,  his  brother 
innocent  upon  earth,  and  for  all  at  home.  This  yearly 
commemoration  was  very  sweet  to  Ninorc'h  ;  it  seemed  to 
bring  her  into  such  close  communion  with  her  baby,  that 
sometimes  she  was  tempted  to  believe  that  the  wind 
whispering  in  the  willow  leaves  was  the  voice  of  her  little 
one  answering  her  from  Heaven.  Nor  did  anyone  notice 
her.  All  there  seemed  to  have  their  special  grave,  which 
absorbed  all  their  attention ;  some  even  had  many,  and 
scrupulously  divided  their  prayers,  that  none  of  the  absent 
might  feel  themselves  neglected.  Even  Yvonne  and  Gcnofa 
had  each  their  grave ;  the  former  had  lost  her  grand- 
mother in  the  harvest-time,  and  her  tears,  scarcely  dried 
from  the  first  agony  of  parting,  flowed  afresh  as  she  knelt ; 
while  Genofa  laid  her  little  offering  of  autumn  flowers  on 
the  small  mound  which  covered  the  body  of  a  girl  friend 
who  had  been  very  dear  to  her.  Only  Christophe  had  no 
one  there.  He  had  come  with  his  foster-mother  and  sister 
to  carry  their  offerings  for  them,  and  now  stood  unnoticed 
and  alone  by  the  gate,  leaning  on  the  topmast  rail,  and 
watching  all  the  village  as  it  went  and  came ;  the  dead  for 
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once,  OD  this  one  day  or  the  year,  occapying  all  the  thoughts 
and  attention  of  the  living. 

No  one  noticed  Christophe ;  he  was  alive,  and  there  were 
no  thoughts  to  spare  for  him  on  the  Day  of  the  Dead.  And 
yet  the  boy  was  more  to  be  pitied  thao  many  who  wept  and 
prayed  by  the  long  green  graves. 

He  had  no  ^rave,  none  belonging  to  him  Lay  in  this  holy 
plot  of  ground  to  be  tended  and  cared  for.  All  the  village 
had  their  ties  wiih  the  other  world;  their  kinsfolk  and 
friends  lay  here  in  their  midst,  and  oould  be  visited  and 
prayed  for  at  any  moment.  His  were — where ?  He  alone 
was  bound  by  no  ties  of  kmdred  to  this  peaceful  spot — the 
village  mourned  together;  he  was  as  a  soul  shut  out. 
Where  were  they — fither,  mother,  kin  ?  Had  he  any,  or 
was  he  only  what  the  vilb^e  called  him — a  Child  of  the 
Menhir — nameless ! — never  to  be  claimed  P 

Tears  gathered  in  the  boy's  eyes.     What  of  that  ? 

The  wind  dried  them.     No  one  noticed. 


The  trees,  as  they  rustled  drearily,  seemed  to  whisper  the 
words  to  him.     They  seemed  made  for  him. 

But  was  there  really  no  one  on  earth  to  "wish  him 
happy  ? " 

He  looked  at  his  foster-relations.  They  were  all  absorbed 
in  their  dead.  All  were  very  kind  to  hiro.  Yes,  but  he  wa:i 
not  of  their  kin,  and  perhaps  some  day— who  could  tell  ? — 
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they  might  tire  of  him.  There  was  no  tie  of  blood  to  bind 
them  to  him.  He  had  heard  the  neighbours  say  that  once, 
when  they  did  not  know  he  was  by.     Could  it  be  true  ? 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  as  the  whispers  of  Chris- 
tophe's  bad  angel.  They  did  not  often  visit  him,  but  there 
were  times,  black  times,  when  the  air  seemed  full  of  them. 
Such  was  All  Souls'  Day.  He  generally  spent  it  away  from 
home  to  avoid  a  sight  which  called  up  the  memory  of  his 
forlorn  condition;  but  his  foster-family  did  not  like  his 
absence  from  the  general  commemoration,  and  to-day 
Genofa  had  forestalled  it  by  specially  asking  him  to  carry 
her  offerings,  and  there  were  few  things  he  could  refuse 
Genofa.  So  he  had  come,  though  all  the  time  he  would 
fain  have  been  away.  , 

*^  Would  God  that  I  had  a  father  and  mother  like  the 
rest !"  was  the  yearning  prayer  of  the  boy's  heart.  "  Would 
God  I  had,  even  though  they  lay  in  the  grave!"  The 
words  seemed  to  say  themselves  over  in  his  heart  all  the 
time  of  vespers,  when  the  black-robed  village  people  were 
kneeling  in  prayer  for  their  dead,  in  the  parish  church 
where  these  had  been  wont  to  kneel  in  life.  The  same 
thought,  intense,  despairing,  haunted  him  while  he  walked 
in  procession  with  the  rest  round  the  cemetery  to  see  Dom 
Clembn^z  bless  the  tombs.  It  made  him  silent  and  moody 
at  the  supper,  which  was  eaten  in  awe-struck  solemnity, 
like  the  old  Jewish  Passover,  to  the  doleful  sound  of  the 
death-bell,  swinging  heavily  in  the  church  hard  by,  where 
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the  priests  were  singing  their  Masses  for  the  Dead.  But  no 
one  remarked  his  sadness,  for  all  were  sad,  ot  at  least 
seemed  so. 

After  supper,  Ninorc'h  and  Genofa  re-arranged  the  table, 
placed  the  bread  and  meat  in  order,  and  left  the  chairs 
before  each  place,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed,  set  free 
that  night,  and  pennitted  to  retake  forms  which  they  had 
worn  in  life,  might  have  wherewithal  tor^ale  themselves,  if 
it  should  please  them  to  revisit  their  old  home.*  The  fire, 
too,  was  made  up  and  replenished,  for,  said  Ninorc'h,  half 
to  herself,  as  she  swept  the  hearth,  "  They  will  be  a-cold, 
poor  things,  this  dreary  night ;  they  will  need  to  warm 
their  bloodless  lingers !  Where  will  thou  sit,  my  sweet 
angel?  Ah,  me!  that  I  could  see  thee !"  She  sighed,  and 
outside  there  came  an  echo  to  her  sigh,  long-drawn  and 
very  dreary.     Ninorc'h  started,  half  repenting  of  her  wish. 

"  Hark  !  Antonn,"  she  whispered,  "  what  was  that  ?" 

'"Twas  but  the  wind,"  answered  her  husband.  "Se^ 
Ninorc'h,  it  has  not  yet  struck  twelve.  But,  let  ua  hasten  ; 
'tis  not  good  to  be  out  of  bed  when  the  midnight  bell  rings. 
Who  can  say  what  we  might  see  V 

He  crossed  himself  with  a  shudder,  and  the  whole 
family,  following  his  example,  retired  to  bed. 

The  tire  crackled  and  burnt  red ;  the  flickering  flame, 
now  bringing  into  relief  the  sacred  monogram,  carved  in 
polished  oak  over  the  sUding  door  of  each  of  the  box-beds 
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which  lined  the  walls,  now  making  it  vanish  again  into 
gloom.  The  wind  moaned  among  the  withered  foliage, 
and  tapped  the  ivy  leaves  against  the  windows.  Twelve 
strack  fioiD  the  kitchen  clock,  and  then  was  taken  np  by 
the  deep  bell  of  the  pansh  chuich.  As  the  last  stroke  died 
away,  the  death  knell  for  the  departed  began  again  to  toll. 
Shuddering  fell  each  stroke  upon  the  cold  night  air,  and 
many  a  heart  shuddered  in  response.  Then  there  was 
silence — waiting,  expectant  silence. 

Ninorcli  hushed  her  breath. 

Hark !  there  it  was — the  voice  of  the  sonneur  its  &mes, 
the  Death  Watchman  of  Old  Brittany  :— 


Then  the  mother's  hands  joined,  and  her  trembling 
lips  prayed  half-andibly  for  her  little  dead  babe  and  for 
the  sonis  of  all  the  family. 

Scarcely  was  her  prayer  ended — scarcely  had  the  voice 
of  the  Sonneur  died  away  down  the  village  street — than 
many  voices  rose  to  uke  its  place — voices  of  old  men, 
weak  women,  little  children — plaintive,  quavering,  shrilly 
Sid,  mingled  with  moans  and  sobs  and  wails  of  the  wind. 

First  it  was  all  murmur— confusion  of  sound ;  then,  as  the 
mces  became  nearer,  order  seemed  to  form  itself  among 
die  chaos  of  mingling  sound ;  and  an  air,  with  words  joined 
to  it,  came  to  the  listening  ear.     It  was  :— 
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THK  SONG  OF  THE  SOULS    IN    1 


[h  knocki,  wilh  hb  luud  &o 


'  '  llrolherk  aiul  ftit 
In  («d'>  name,  li 
IndDd'snanK,  p 


LanE  .incc  la  ihlnk  oTui  have  cca 
lliey  Ihat  *e  h.W  tp  ooi  heart's  CI 
Hold  us  in  loving  ihuughi  no  mor. 
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A  white  shroud  and  five  planks  for  bed — 
A  sack  of  straw  beneath  the  head  ; 
And  over  it  five  feet  of  clay, 
Are  all  Earth's  goods  we  take  away. 

We  lie  in  fire  and  anguish-sweat, — 
Fire  over  head,  fire  uadev  feet : 
Fire  all  above,  fire  all  bek>w — 
Pray  for  the  souls  that  writhe  in  woe  ! 

Aforetime  when  oo  earth  we  moved, 
Parents  we  had  and  friends  that  loved  ; 
But  now  that  we  are  dead  and  gone, 
Parents  and  lovers  we  have  none  ! 

Succour,  in  God's  name,  you  that  may  : 
Unto  the  Blessed  Virgin  pray, 
A  drop  of  her  dear  milk  to  shed. 
One  drop  on  poor  souls  sore  bestead  ! 

Up  from  your  beds,  and  speedilii. 
And  throw  yourselves  on  bended  knee  ! 
Save  those  whose  aulments  sore  make  lame. 
Or  Death  already  calls  by  name  !'* 


It  is  impossible  to  render  the  inexpressible  sadness  ot 
this  lament.  Thoagh  the  family  at  the  farm  had  heard 
it  year  by  year — though  they  knew  that  the  melancholy 
voices  were  those  of  the  wandering  beggars,  who  always 
crowded  to  the  hamlets  for  the  yearly  commemoration — yet 
they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  shuddering  feeling 
that  it  was,  indeed,  the  souls  of  their  dead  who  were  pleading 
for  their  prayers.  Indeed,  Breton  superstition  clings  to  the 
belief  that  the  departed  reaUy  come ;  that  it  is  really  they 
who  knock  at  the  doors  in  this  midnight  hour,  under  the 
form  of  the  homeless  and  suffering. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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"  I,  yotii  mother — I,  your  tire  " — conU  it  be,  could  it 
potdbly  be,  that  the  loul  of  a  parent  stood  there  without  in 
the  cold,  asking  for  prayen?  Ctiiistopbe,  like  the  othen, 
had  risen  io  his  bed ;  a  strange^  wild  belief  took  possession 
of  his  soul ;  he  seemed  to  ftet  that  someone  bdonging  to 
him  might  be  vety  near,  and  with  pale,  nerrous  lips  he 
repealed  the  Prayer  for  the  Dead. 

The  voices  swept  on ;  yet  there  was  a  sound  as  of  foot- 
steps on  the  threshold,  then  a  knock,  as  from  an  oaken 
ctaff,  sounded  on  the  door. 

Ninorcli  and  Genofa  trembled  ;  bat  Antonn  crossed  the 
floor  without  more  than  a  passing  heart-beat.  Night  of 
the  Dead  though  it  was,  he  knew  that  the  wandering 
beggars,  taking  advantage  of  the  superstition  concerning 
them,  would  often  ask  for  hospitality  in  the  name  of  the 
-  departed.  It  might  be — nay,  he  was  almost  certain  it 
could  only  be — one  of  them,  and  if — (the  cold  dew  broke 
out  on  Antonn's  brow  as  the  thought  struck  htm) — if  it 
should  be  a  soul — well,  then,  the  good  God  who  had  sent 
it,  keep  him  from  harm  !  Whereupon  Antonn  reached  the 
door,  and,  in  a  tolerably  firm  voice,  challenged  the  visitor : 

"  In  God's  name,  who  knocks  ?" 

"  In  God's  name.  Christian,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  dead, 
let  me  in,  or  I  perish  with  cold  and  hunger  1" 

"  A  human  voice  by  the  sound,  the  saints  be  praised  ! 
Well,  then,  in  God's  name  " — and  crossing  himself  thrice, 
Antonn  opened  the  door. 
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"  Matelinn  Gourven  !*' 

"The  same,  as  you  see,  friend  Antonn  Comorre,'* 
answered  the  klaskervara,  for  he  it  was. 

"  Why,  it  is  years  since  I  set  eyes  on  you !  I  heard — " 
Antonn  lowered  his  voice  and  stepped  back  a  little  as  his 
visitor  entered — "  they  dids2Ly  in  the  parishes  that — that — " 

"  That  I  was  dead!  Well,  what  of  that  ?  Nay,  never 
fear,  Antonn ;  I'm  in  the  body  yet,  wretched  though  it  be. 
Ay,  ay,  man,  folks  will  talk ;  but  Matelinn  Gourven's  not 
dead  yet.  Be  a  good  Christian,  though,  Antonn ;  let  me 
have  bite  and  sup,  and  sleep  my  sleep  out  here  by  the  fire 
before  you  ask  me  any  more  questions.  J'ra  as  famished  and 
weary  as  the  souls  in  pain.  There,  there,  Pax  Vobiscum^  as 
the  priests  say.  Go  rest,  and  peace  be  with  you  all !  Sure, 
every  bite  and  sup  I  eat  at  your  table  ihis  night  will  be 
counted  as  a  day  less  for  your  dead  in  purgatory.  There, 
goodnight,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  the  company.  Sleep 
well,  I'll  not  forget  you  in  my  prayers." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"MY      FATHER  !" 


i!  I'hooihu  ■udeHEaitliuid  Huven, 
biito-  cap  to  me  'd  given  P 

—Balicult  and  Svngt  nf  A'^Many. 


"  And  so,  Antonn,  that's  the  boy  —  the  Child  of  the 
Menhir — eh  ?  "  Matelinn  chuckled. 

"  Well,  well,  I  see  thou'st  done  bravely  by  him,  and  I 
thank  thee,  friend.  I  shdl  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
my  lad — I  see  that." 

"  TA^  lad?"  Antonn  Comorre  had  felt  a  movement  of 
indignation  at  the  "  t/tau  "  addressed  to  him  by  the  bej^r ; 
but  there  was  that  in  his  speech  which  made  him  foi^t  the 
familiarity — nay,  use  it  in  return. 

"  Ay,  mji  lad,  friend  Antonn.  What  dost  think  ?  Should 
I  have  insulted  ihee  by  placing  him  in  thy  family  if  he  had 
been  a  nameless  brat — a  mere  foundling  ?" 

"Not  even  this  last  audacity  could  draw  Antonn  from 
the  troubled  surprise  and  bewilderment  which  had  fallen 
upon  him. 

"  Come,  come,   Matelinn  Gourven,   no  more  of   this 
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jesting !  Why,  you  told  me  when  you  brought  the  child 
here  that  he  was  none  of  yours  ;  and  when  you  have  seen 
him  since — how  long  is  it  ago  ?  No  matter,  you  never 
claimed  him  even  then !" 

The  klaskervara  chuckled,  as  at  a  good  joke. 
"  Well,  then,  friend  Antonn,  what  of  that  ?     How  should 
we  get  on  in  the  world,  we  poor  soldiers  of  the  ragged 
regiment,  if  it  were  not  for  our  little  innocent  stratagems  ? 
All's  fair  in  love  and  war,  thou  knowest,  friend  Antonn. 
Come,  now,  don't  accuse  me  of  telling  thee  lies.     I  never 
said  he  wasn't  mine.     I  said  I  found  him,  and  so  I  did — a 
poor  little  starving  thing  at  the  foot  of  the  menhir  down  by 
the  little  Saint-Michel  there ;  and  if  I  hadn't  had  pity  on 
him,  he'd  have  died  there  as  his  mother  did.     So,  so!  that's 
all  the  thanks  I  get !    Never  scowl  at  me  like  that,  lad  1 
Come,  my  son — come  and  embrace  thy  father !" 
It  was  the  morning  after  the  Day  of  the  Dead. 
The  cold  grey  November  daylight  had  come  back  to  the 
world,  chasing  the  shadows  before  it;  and  the  ghostly 
beings,  who   had  haunted  all  hearts  and  minds  on   the 
preceding  evening,  had,  all  but  those  most  recently  lost, 
retreated  again  into  the   background  of  memory.     For- 
gotten ?      No ;  those  whom  we  have  dearly  loved  in  life 
can  never  be  wholly  that  \  rather  laid  aside  reverently  in 
the  depths  of  the  heart  with  other  sacred  dormant  memories 
which  will  not  bear  the  common  light  and  handling  of 
every  day,  as  we  shut  up  the  tokens  which  they  have  left 
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with  our  greatest  treasures,  and  Uy  sweet  sprigi  of  Uvender 
ID  between. 

Neglected  ?    h\\ !  no,  ye  lost  and  dead,  not  that  1 

Would  ye,  who  love  us  best,  wish  to  lie  so  on  oor 
memories,  so  in  our  thoughts,  that  the  torn  void  there  left 
when  your  living  presence  was  uprooted,  shotdd  fester 
ever? — that  our  eyes  should  weep  so  with  conitant  loolcing 
at  your  empty  places — that  they  became  all  too  dim  for 
daily  work  7 

That  can  I  never  believe.  Rather  would  ye  that  wc 
should  embalm  your  memory  in  our  inmost  thoughts, 
and  hold  it  there— not  to  freeze  us,  not  to  pain — but  to 
warm,  to  sofien,  to  encourage ;  to  be  remembered,  not  so 
much  before  men  as  before  God. 

Rudely  did  the  klaskervara  break  in  upon  the  folding 
up  of  these  tender  memories.  The  rough  anxieties  of  life 
sadly  bruised  the  sacred  thoughts  of  the  other  world  which 
still  lingered  in  every  heart  on  Antonn's  farm.  Minorc'h 
and  Antonn  had  been  gently  grieving  over  the  memory  of 
their  little  dead  son  in  Paradise.  Now  a  living  one,  adopted 
in  his  stead,  loved,  as  the  tiny  infant  had  not  had  time  to 
be,  was  about  to  be  snatched  from  them.  They  sat  mute, 
half-stunned,  too  much  taken  by  surprise  almost  to  question 
the  truth  of  what  had  just  been  announced  to  them. 

As  for  the  boy,  he  had  stopped  suddenly  in  crossing  the 
room,  and  stood  there,  as  though  paralysed  by  the  words 
he  had  heard.     White,  trembling,  aghast  !ie  stood,  trying  to 
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understand^-sickeniog,  as  the  meaning  of  the  words 
dawned  upon  him. 

**  My  son  !**  the  title  struck  him  like  a  blow. 

Son !  Son  to  Matelinn  Gourven,  the  beggar,  the  seeker 
of  bread,  thesubsister  on  public  charity,  to  whom  the  good 
wives  flung  their  brown  crusts  and  cheese-rinds  as  they  did 
to  the  pigs !  Matelinn  Gourven,  with  his  beggar's  wallet 
and  long  staff,  with  his  filthy  clothes  and  grimy  face,  with  a 
countenance  which  spoke  of  a  soul  within,  more  filthy  and 
grimy  still !  Matelinn  Gourven,  at  whom  the  village  boys 
jeered  as  a  sly  cheat,  who  had  no  need  to  beg  at  all  were  it 
not  for  his  laziness.  Matelinn  Gourven,  at  whom,  when, 
as  a  little  boy,  he  saw  him  last,  he  had  himself  pointed  the 
finger,  and,  in  allusion  to  the  goat-keeping  village  of  which 
he  was  popularly  believed  to  be  a  native,  had  screamed 
with  the  rest 

"  Porscorflf— Bridrt^ 
Goats'  flesh,  Be^  ! " 

This  his  father  !— TV/zV  /  this  I 

"  Would  to  God  I  had  a  father  and  mother ! "  The  wish 
had  been  in  his  mind  so  strongly  all  the  day  before  that  it 
had  been  as  a  prayer.  Was  God  answering  it — and  thus  ? 
If  this  man  were  his  father,  what  must  his  mother  have 
been  ?  The  question  brought  a  strong  shudder.  Matelinn 
had  said  she  was  dead.  Well,  let  her  rest,  'twas  better  so  ; 
enough  to  have  such  a  father,  and  alive!  Yes,  alive 
Better  the  dumb,  cold  stone  after  which  they  named  him 
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than  ihii.  BeRer  to  have  temained  the  unknown  Child  of 
the  Menhir  all  his  life. 

These  thoughts  fkahed,  like  scathing  lightning,  through 
the  boy's  mind,  in  the  momentary  pause  during  which  he 
faced  the  man  who  claimed  him  as  a  son,  without  fuither 
speech  on  either  side. 

Matelinn  Goucven  had  said,  "  Come,  my  son,  embrace 
thy  father!"  and  then  had  stopped  as  though  expectant, 
the  leer  in  his  litde  grey  eyes,  the  sarcastic  smile  on  his  thin 
lips  spreading  gradually  over  all  his  face,  he  read)  while 
as  in  an  open  book,  the  horror,  disgust  and  repugiunce  on 
the  countenance  of  the  boy. 

"  So,  so,  youngster,"  he  said  at  last,  in  that  level,  acid 
tone,  which,  like  the  thin  scum  on  foul  water,  hides,  while  it 
indicates,  something  worse  beneath.  "  So,  youngster,  thou 
dost  not  seem  so  delighted  as  might  have  been  expected  to 
find  thy  father  I     Don't  be  shy,  boy ;  thou  and  I  will  know 

each  other  better  ere  long,  and  then by-the-by,  what 

do  they  call  thee  t  I  did  not  attend  the  christening,  but 
doubtless  OUT  good  friends  here  saw  to  that.  I  knew  them 
to  be  good  Christians  when  I  placed  thee  with  them.  Eh, 
friend  Antonn  ? 

This  last  speech  was  almost  too  much  for  the  honest 
Breton  farmer.  He  shook  himself  from  his  stupifaction, 
and  brought  his  right  hand  down  on  his  knee  with  a 
lesolute  smack. 

"  Enough  of  this,  Matelinn  Gourven,"  he  said.     You've 
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had  bite  and  sup,  and  night's  lodging  too,  and  you're 
welcome  to  it ;  I  was  never  the  man  to  grudge  what  I  gave 
to  God's  poor ;  but  don't  begin  to  pay  me  back  in  any  of 
your  evil  coin.  It's  time  I  went  a-field,  and  the  good  wife 
wants  the  kitchen  fire.     Take  thy  wallet,  and  trudge." 

"Ay,  ay,  friend  Antonn,  I'm  ready  whenever  the  boy  is. 
Come,  lad,  make  thy  farewells,  and  pay  thy  thanks  to  these 
good  people." 

"  What !    You  mean  to  take  him  ?  " 

"Ay!" 

"  And  why,  in  the  name  of  our  holy  St.  Corneille,  if  he 
he  thy  son,  this  sudden  claiming  of  him  ?  Heaven  send  me 
patience  !    'Tis  all  a  riddle  to  me." 

"A  riddle  easily  read  then,  friend  Antonn.  Stay,  and 
I'll  give  thee  the  word  of  the  enigma.  'Tis  a  short  one — 
pUlawer:-  Hiou  knowest  what  that  means— eh,  my 
friend  ?" 

Antonn  stamped. 

"  If  I  know  what  it  means  ?  You've  come  to  insult  me, 
then,  Matelinn  Gourven,  for  example  ?  There're  no  rags 
here !" 

"  Ah,  ha  I  wait  a  bit ;  I'll  come  back  later,"  laughed 
Matelinn,  using  the  customary  sarcasm  of  the  dismissed 
rag-merchant,  in  reply  to  Antonn's  words. 

"But  come,  Antonn  Comorre,  don't  excite  thyself  so 
much ;  'tis  bad  for  the  heart,  not  to  mention  the  soul — ^least 

*  A  Rag  Merchant. 
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of  all  the  digestion.  Sec,  then,  ihis  is  how  it  is.  My 
biother,  ihe  fillawer,  is  just  dead — the  Saints  rest  his 
soul! — and  he's  left  me  his  horse  and  panniers,  his  donkey, 
and  all  his  little  business.  Now,  as  a  simple  klaskervara  I 
was  better  unincumbered,  and  I  was  loth  to  take  my  boy 
from  you,  knowing  he  was  useful ;  but  now  it's  a  little 
different.  I  want  him  to  help  me  with  the  business,  and 
it's  a  good  prospect  for  him— a  good  prospect.     Hfin  ?" 

"  A  good  prospect !  Take  your  good  prospects  to  the 
Horned  Angel,*  and  begone !" 

Antonn  shook  his  fist,  find  grew  crimson  with  rage. 

"See,  rascal  of  a  klaskervara,  you  bring  your  beggar's 
brat  to  me  and  fool  me  with  a  story  of  holy  charity,  and 
then,  when  he  is  up  and  become  as  mine  own,  you  come 
and  steal  him,  and  pay  me  with  impudence !     I'll  tell  you 

what,  Matelinn  Gourven,  if Heavens  !     What  have  I 

said ?  Never  look  at  me  like  that,  Chrisl'phe,  my  boy 
Thou  knowest  thou'st  been  welcome  for  thine  own  sake, 
and  I'll  stand  by  thee  always ;  but  if  he  he  thy  father,  why 

then •     Come,   Ninorc'h,  my  wife,  don't  take  on  so 

Heaven  send  me  patience,  for  I'm  at  the  end  of  mine  own 
and  Old  Williamfs  running  away  with  my  tongue  1 " 

Poor  Antonn  wiped  his  brow  and  sat  down  helplessly. 
Ninorc'h  rose,  went  to  the  boy,  who  still  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  took  his  hand,  and  leaning  her  head 
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on  his  shoulder,  broke  into  sobs,  which  were  echoed  by  the 
innocent  in  the  chimney-comer. 

Christophe  took  no  notice  of  any  of  them.  His  foster- 
mother's  tears  dropped  upon  his  hand — he  did  not  seem 
to  feel  them.  His  foster-father  fumed,  and  uttered  little 
Breton  exclamations  (which  will  not  bear  translating)  in  a 
low,  growling  tone ;  the  klaskervara  sat,  calmly  munching 
the  remains  of  his  breakfast,  waiting  for  the  storm  to  sub- 
side. Christophe  stood  there  and  paid  no  heed.  The  boy 
was  trembling  with  suppressed  emotion  of  various  kinds. 
Every  word  of  the  foregoing  conversation  had  struck  him 
as  so  many  blows — blows  dealt  on  one  who  is  already  half- 
stunned  ;  two  utterances  had  been  as  dagger-thrusts. 

The  "  my  son  "  of  the  klaskervara.  "  Your  beggar's  brat^ 
spoken  in  heat  by  Antonn  Comorre. 

"  Beggar's  brat ! "  This^  then,  was  what  they  held  him — 
they  on  whose  love  he  had  so  long  rested  !  Now  was  he  an 
outcast  indeed.  Oh !  it  was  hard — hard !  Beggar's  brat ! 
How  the  name  stung  him !  Well,  if  they  called  him  so,  let 
him  be  so,  indeed.  He  would  not  stay  to  shame  their 
honest  dwelling ;  he  would  go  with  this  man  who  claimed 
him. 

Indignant  pride  braced  the  heart,  torn  and  bleeding  with 
sorrow  and  dismay.  Gently  disengaging  himself  from  his 
foster-mother,  the  boy  moved  forward  and  stood  before 
Antonn  Comorre. 

"Good-bye,"   he   said,   in  a  low,  constrained  voice — 
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"  Good>bye,  and  may  God  reward  you  for  what  you  have 

doDC  for "  the  word  seetned  to  stick  in  hii  throat,  but 

he  resolutely  brought  it  out,—"  the  beggar's  brat !" 

Autonn  Comorre  looked  up,  and  a  sob  shook  his  hardy 
frame. 

"  No,  no,  my  boy — my  sen  (for  thou  art  my  foster-son, 
Christophe,  whoever  else  may  claim  thee) ;  do  not  let  us 
part  like  this.  Perhaps  it's  all  a  ule.  Suy,  I'll  consult 
Dom  Clem^D9z— he's  a  wise  man;  though  if  this  he  thy 

father,  why  then lad,  lad  !  but  it'll  go  hard  to  part  with 

ihee ! " 

The  Breton  respect  for  the  rights  of  a  father  over  his  son, 
liiruggled  with  intense  reluctance  to  let  the  boy,  whom  he 
had  come  to  look  on  as  his  son,  go — and  with  such  a  man  ! 
Antonn  Comorre  gazed  at  the  boy  with  a  wistful,  puzzled 
expression.     The  question  raised  was  too  knotty  for  him. 

But  Christophe  cut  the  knot  He  turned  to  the  klas- 
kervata,  whom  before  he  had  resolutely  ignored.  "Tell 
mc,  have  you  spoken  truth  ?"  he  asked  briefly. 

Matelinn  looked  up  from  his  breakfast  and  nodded — his 
mouth  was  too  busy  for  words. 

"  Well  then,  I  will  go,"  continued  the  boy,  again  address- 
ing his  foster-fither,  and  speaking  in  the  same  constrained 
tone.  "It  is  better  so.  God  bless  you  all!  Good-bye, 
mother;  don't  forget  me  quite,  and  don't  let  Genofa  for- 
get me.  I'd  have  liked  to  say  good  bye,  only  she's  out, 
and—  I  can't  wait." 
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Theie  was  a  catch  of  the  breath,  as  at  some  inward  pain ; 
but  the  dark  face  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the  firmly  set  lips 
which  kissed  the  weeping  Ninorc'h  did  not  even  tremble. 

Ninorc'h  looked  up  at  their  touch — a  dumb,  pleading  look 
on  the  white,  quivering  features,  which  was  beyond  all 
words.  So  might  a  mother  sheep  look  after  the  lamb 
which  is  being  carried  away  from  her. 

It  touched  Christophe  to  the  quick,  and  nearly  broke 
down  the  proud  restrve.  He  put  out  his  hand,  then  drew 
it  back  hastily,  and  turned  again  to  the  klaskervara.  '*  Let 
us  go,"  he  said,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  left  the 
house. 

''  SOy  so,  the  young  rascal's  in  a  hurry,"  said  Matelinn, 
with  a  regretful  look  at  the  eatables  which  still  remained 
on  the  table. 

"  I  did'nt  think  he'd  have  been  quite  so  keen.  However, 
blood's  thicker  than  water,  when  all's  said  and  done,  and 
you  have  my  thanks,  good  friends,  for  all  you've  done  for 
him.  The  saints  keep  you."  And  shouldering  his  wallet, 
the  ex-klaskervara  took  his  leave,  unsped. 

Meanwhile  Christophe  strode  down  the  hollow  lane  away 
from  the  farm-house,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left ;  not 
daring  to  think,  lest  the  horror  of  what  had  come,  and  was 
coming  upon  him,  should  rush  in  upon  his  soul,  and  sweep 
away  his  resolution  before  it  was  fully  carried  out. 

He  dared  not  realize  what  had  happened ;  he  dared  not 
take  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  lest  the  sight  of  the  well- 
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known  UDd-mark3—  of  the  little  robin  piping  up  there  among 
the  withered  leaves  of  the  elm-trees — of  the  old  mossy 
well  round  the  comer— should  bring  down  the  tears 
which  throbbed  behind  his  eye-balls.  Fain  would 
he  have  shut  his  ears  to  the  robin's  song,  to  the 
bubbling  of  the  water,  which  sounded  louder  and 
louder  as  he  ncared  the  comer  of  the  lane  ;  but  he  could 
not.  Yet  they  hurt  him.  "  Stop  and  think,"  they  seemed 
to  say, — "  will  you  leave  us  without  a  look,  Christophe  ?  " 

'^Chrittophei" 

It  was  neither  robin  nor  water  which  uttered  his  name 
this  time,  but  the  tone  was  just  as  sweet. 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  start,  and  there  beside  the  old 
well,  with  one  brown  pitcher  full  at  her  foet,  and  the  other 
filling  at  the  spout,  round  which  the  mosses  clustered  and 
the  red  leaves  fell,  was  Genofa. 

"Christophe!  what's  the  matter?  Where  are  you 
going?" 

He  stopped  and  stared  at  her  without  a  word. 

"Christophe,"  went  on  the  little  maiden,  presently, 
"Don't  be  cross.  Come,  I  want  you  to  help  me  home 
with  the  pitchers." 

"  I  can't." 

"  Why  ? — They're  so  heavy ! " 

"  Genofa — Oh,  Genofa !" 

"  Christophe,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what's  the  matter?" 
The  child  was  startled  at  the  tone   of  the  voice,  at  the 
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look  on  the  pale  face  of  her  playfellow.  She  forgot  her 
pitcher,  and  let  the  water  fill  it  and  overflow  its  brown  sides. 

••  I'm  going  away." 

"  Where  ?— "  Why  ?  " 

"Where? — I  don't  know.  Why? — Because  my  father 
wants  me." 

He  galped  over  the  word. 

"  Father  ?  Never !  He  wouldn't  want  thee  to  go, 
ChristophCy  I  know  he  wouldn't.  It's  a  joke — that's  what  it 
is,  and  I  don't  like  such  jokes,  Christophe." 

"  A  joke.     Would  to  God  it  were ! " 

"  But  I  don't  understand.  Father  hasn't  sent  thee  away 
— Fm  sure  of  that" 

I  wasn't  speaking  of  thy  father,  Genofa,  but  of  mine:* 

"  Thine !    But,  Christophe,  thou  hast  no " 

She  stopped. 

•*  But  they  say  I  have." 

"Who?— The  Menhir?  Christophe,  dear  Christophe! 
don't  look  like  that ! " 

Tears  sprang  to  the  pretty  eyes ;  the  red  lips  quivered. 
Christophe  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  He  felt  his  eyes 
clouding,  his  lips  trembling  also,  and  he  would  not  cry — no 
he  would  ftot. 

"  Good-bye,,  little  sister,"  he  said,  stooping  down  to  kiss 
the  child's  smooth  brow,  "  Don't  forget  me ! " 

"  But,  Christophe,  is  it  true  ?  Has  thy  father  come  ?  Is 
he  some  one  grand — a  viscount,  perhaps  ? — a  baton?    0\v 
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Christophe,  is  he  like  the  lather  we  used  to  make  stories 
about  when  we  were  little, — dost  remember?    Ii  he " 

She  paused  and  turned  her  head  to  listen.  There  were 
sounds  round  the  comer  of  the  lane— [he  tread  of  animals, 
the  heary  footfall  of  a  man,  the  cracking  of  a  switch,  and  a 
rough  voice  scolding,  swearing.  Christophe  turned  his 
head  also. 

Round  the  coiner  came  the  klaskervara — or  rather  the 
piliawer,  as  he  now  styled  himself— leading  by  the  bridle  an 
old  pack-horse,  lean,  raw-boned,  jaded  by  travel  and  blows 
and  burdens  j  and,  urged  on  by  stripes  from  his  switch, 
rough  words  and  oaths,  a  little  brown  donkey  in  front,  witli 
a  pair  of  panniers  slung  across  its  back.  Driver  and 
animals  were  alike — dirty  and  ill-kept ;  the  latter  added  old 
age  and  starvation  to  the  evils  which  they  shared  in 
common  with  their  master.  Well  for  them  that  they  did 
not  share  the  low  cunning  and  cruel  look  which  was  the 
ordinary  expression  of  his  face  when  free  from  observation. 

"  That  is  my  father,  Genofa." 

"  That!    Oh,  Christophe  ! " 

"  Hush  t — Good-bye,  little  sister!  " 

He  stooped  again  to  kiss  her,  but  started  with  a  shiver, 
as  the  pillawei's  rough  voice  ceased  its  oaths  for  a  moment 
to  address  him. 

"So  here  thou  art,  boy?     I  thought  thou'st  given  me 

the  slip.     If  thou  hadst,  by "  (here  an  apostrophe  came 

in,  very  different  to  the  pious  ones  which  the  good  wives  of 
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the  country  were  accustomed  to  hear  from   the  lips  of 

Matelinn  Gourven) "  if  thou  hadst  and  I'd  caught  thee 

again,  I'd  have  made  this  switch  and  thy  shoulders  well 
acquainted,  my  son — so  I  would  !  Come,  look  sharp  ! — 
take  the  donkey's  bridle,  and  trudge." 

Christophers  dark  face  grew  a  shade  paler,  his  eyebrows 
contracted  as  with  pain ;  but  without  a  word  he  took  the 
bridle,  and  the  strange  pair  went  down  the  lane  together. 

Genofa  watched  them  till  they  ware  out  of  sight,  too 
much  struck  with  astonishment  to  move  or  speak;  then, 
when  even  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  had  almost  died 
away  on  the  calm  autumn  air,  she  threw  her  little  apron 
over  her  face  and  burst  out  crying. 
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BOOK  II.— THE   PILLAWER. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ARISTOCRATIC. 


" on  the  left. 

The  well-liorn,  on  the  ri^jht  the  mereNt  mob. 
To  treat  as  cqual>  ! — 'ii>  anarchical." 

K.  B.  BRow.NiNG~.lur:>/'o  Leigh, 

The  Chateau  de  Kerdec'h  stands  among  the  poplars  and 
apple  orchards  of  North  Brittany.  Trees  hedge  it  in  on 
every  side,  yet  not  so  thickly  as  to  exclude  the  warm  sun- 
beams which  slide  between  the  leafage  in  summer  time  and 
the  brown  network  or  branches  in  winter,  to  bask  on  its 
strong  grey  walls  and  little  pointed  turrets  ;  for  the  sun 
seems  to  love  the  gentle  southern  slope  where  the  Comtes 
de  Kerdec'h  have  built  their  home.  Little  is  lefc  of  the 
castle  now ;  it  is  more  than  half  unroofed,  and  the  black 
touch  of  fire  may  still  be  seen  upon  the  stones  which  would 
not  bum.  But  in  1788  it  was  still  in  all  its  glory.  The 
long  avenue  of  smooth-boled  beeches  which  led  up  to  the 
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entrance  gale  was  well  kept,  and  free  from  the  grass  and 
weeds  which  carpet  it  now ;  the  stone  griffins  of  Kerdcc'h 
still  guarded  the  great  stone  pillais  of  the  gate  itself,  and 
the  fiower'^arden  and  tennis-conrt  within,  winter  though  it 
•viS,  were  not  antended. 

The  wintr}'  sun  had  sunk,  round  and  red,  behind  the 
leafless  woods  and  he<J^eron^ ;  the  viindows  of  the  chateau, 
which  looked  west,  were  jnst  losing  its  ruddy  glow,  and 
the  suQ-sparkles  were  dying  out  of  the  light  snow-powder 
upon  coping  and  pinnacle,  to  give  place  to  the  moon- 
sparkles  which  would  soon  be  lit  there  by  the  great  white 
orb,  whose  silver  rim  was  already  appearing  over  against 
the  sunset  Through  the  windows  of  the  long  withdrawing- 
room  anyone  standing  outside  might  have  seen  a  t-alft  de 
(hamhre  moving  np  and  down,  touching  turn  by  turn,  iviih 
a  point  of  fire,  the  white  wax  candles  which  brancfied 
from  the  wall,  while  another  bore  in  the  beechen  log  which 
was  to  serve  for  the  evening's  fuel. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  was  standing  beside  the  windo^v 
looking  down  the  avenue,  with  the  red  glow  of  the  dying 
west  on  her  pale  face  and  powdered  hair,  while  Made- 
tncMselle  Rente  de  Kerdec^  her  daughter,  kneeled  before 
the  fire,  playing  with  a  small  silken-eared  spaniel. 

**  There  they  are  !"  exclaimed  Madame,  presently,  waving 
her  hand  till  the  deep  lace  rufSes  fell  back  and  showed  her 
irtiit*  un  to  the  elbow,  "  See,  Ren^,  how  well  Aymon 
diff  bom  he  is  grown ;  thou  wilt  hardly  knon  him 
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again — thou  !  Say,  dearest,  how  long  is  it  since  thou  hast 
seen  him?  Thou  wast  at  thy  convent  last  time  he  was 
here." 

'*  Ah !  Maman^  I  know  not,"  returned  the  young  lady, 
forsaking  Finet  to  join  her  mother  at  the  window.  **  But 
truly  he  is  grown,  one  would  not  say  I  was  two  years 
older  than  he !  Ah  !  they  have  seen  us ;  father  waves  his 
hand,  and  Aymon  is  kissing  his  finger-tips,"  and  Ren^e 
nodded  and  waved  energetically  in  return. 

"  There  they  are  round  the  comer — I  hear  their  horses' 
hoofs  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the  court.  Maman^  may 
I  go  to  the  door?" 

"But,  certainly,  little  one — see,  I  will  go  with  thee. 
Ah,  but  it  is  good  to  see  them  come  safely  home! 
Saying  which,  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Kerdec'h  swept  her 
rich  velvet  skirts  in  the  wake  of  her  daughter  across  the 
salon  and  over  the  marble  pavement  of  the  entrance  hall. 

If  Mademoiselle's  quicker  movements  gained  her  the 
first  kiss  of  father  and  brother,  the  greetings  received  by 
Madame  were  not  less  warm,  and  it  was  she  who  hung  upon 
her  husband's  arm  and  looked  up  into  the  finely-moulded, 
aristocratic  face,  with  the  delicate  eyebrow^s  and  hair,  just 
beginning  to  be  powdered  by  age,  which  belonged  to  the 
Comte  de  Kerdec'h.  By  the  tender  look  in  hers,  it  would 
seem  that  she  loved  that  face  ;  and  yet  to  most  eyes  there 
was  a  hardness,  a  sternness  in  it,  as  of  one  who  would  press 
on  ID  the  mark,  set  for  attainment  by  the  owner's  will,  without 
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much  ruth  for  what  the  feet  must  trample  to  reach  it :  an 
uubendiDg  Draco,  who  would  cirry  out  a  severe  law  to  the 
very  last  letter. 

"  H,  le  Comte  is  very  just,"  was  a  common  comment  on 
him,  but  it  was  hardly  sjid  in  praise ;  and  if  few  could 
blame,  few  seemed  to  love  him.  There  was  one  thing 
which,  as  some  said,  could  warp  ihis  fine-drawn  jusdce 
beyond  the  hard  straight  line  which  divides  it  from  tyranny, 
and  that  was  a  breath  on  the  proud  name  he  bore.  Touch 
that,  were  it  but  by  a  whisper,  and  the  punishment  might 
be  more  than  just  j  not  only  the  pound  of  flesh,  but  the 
bloocT  with  it.  Yet  withal  the  De  Kerdec'hs  did  not  stand 
ill  among  the  landlords  of  th-ir  day,  and  not  a  few  amouL; 
the  peasants  on  their  estates  would  have  given  their  right 
hands  for  Madame. 

"Ah  !  Raoul,  how  good  it  is  to  see  thee  back  !"  mur- 
mured the  litile  Countess,  looking  fondly  up  in  her 
huiband's  (ace  with  her  soft  dark  eyes,  "It  se;;mi  su 
long  since  we  parted,  and  the  weather  has  been  so  dreary 
— ah  !  so  dreary." 

She  shivered  a  little,  and  a  grave  smile  dawned  on  hia 
severe  countenance. 

"  So  dreary  ?  Ah  !  not  to-Jay,  at  any  rate  ;  the  sun  on 
the  snow  has  been  almost  too  brilliant.  Things  look 
brighter  here  in  our  Brittany  than  they  do  in  Paris,  I  can 
tell  thee,  little  wife." 

"Ah  '.  yes,  tell  me  about  Pjris.     t  used  lo  U\i.nk  it  must 
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be  nice  there  in  winter  time.  I  remember  when  you 
took  me  there,  just  after  we  were  married,  Raoul ;  it  was 
not  winter  then,  but  ah !  how  beautiful  it  was  and  how 
bright !  Blanche  de  Flochic,  who  was  my  friend  as  a  girl, 
married  a  gentleman  of  the  Court,  and  I  used  to  envy  her 

a  little ah  !  now,  don't  look  so  grave,  it  was  before  I 

knew  thee,  my  friend  !" 

"  Did  I  look  grave,  Glauda  ?  Well,  I  was  not  thinking 
of  that;  but  there  are  sad  things  to  be  seen  and  heard 
in  Paris  now-a-days.  We  in  the  country  are  far  better  off 
— far  better,  even  when  it  is  dreary  weather,  as  thou  sayest, 
little  wife.  But  we  will  talk  further  afterwards.  There's 
Aymon — the  lad's  starving;  we  have  pushed  on  too  quickly, 
since  the  diligence  set  us  down,  to  think  of  eating." 

"  To  get  home  the  faster  ?  Ah  1  my  friend,  that  was 
good  !  But  come,  you  shall  have  your  reward.  Supper's 
served,  and  it  is  a  good  one — I  saw  to  that." 

"And  how  is  Renaud?"  asked  the  Comte,  presently, 
when,  having  removed  his  travelling-dress,  and  satisfied  the 
first  pangs  of  hunger,  he  was  able  to  think  a  little  about 
other  things  of  less  pressing  moment. 

'^Eenaud?  Oh,  much  as  usual!  He  has  not  left  his 
room  since  we  parted  from  thee,  dear  friend." 

" Not  left  his  room?  How  is  that?  Henri  should  have 
seen  to  it;  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  be  cooped  up  like 
that" 

"Alas  J  dieax  inen^f  but  when  the  mind " 
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Tlie  Count's  brow  contracted. 

"  Huth  GUuda,"  he  said,  putting  up  his  hand,  "  It 
paini  me  to  hear  this  strange  tllaess  spoken  of  like  that. 

There  is  hope — there  must  be  !    Heaven  Knows "   he 

■topped  in  Bgiution. 

Madame  de  Kerdec'h  looked  up  quickly. 

"Ah,  yes,  dear  Raoul,  everyone  knows — everyone 
admires.  If  ever  man  had  a  devoted  brother  it  is  Renaud. 
Alas !  poor  soul,  if  devotion  could  save  him,  he  has  it  and 
plenty." 

The  Count  averted  liis  face. 

"Enough,"  he  said,  "  we  will  adjourn  to  his  room  afier 
supper.  I  consulted  a  (aroous  physician  in  Paris,  and  he 
particularly  recommends  cheerful  society  and  conversation. 
Well,  Aymon,  ray  son,  hast  satisfied  the  wolf?" 

Mademoiselle  Ren<5e  started. 

"  The  wolf,  dear  Father  ?" 

"  Ay,  mademoiselle,  the  wolf!  Didst  ever  see  a  boy  eat 
like  that  before?  Thou  hadst  none  such  in  thy  convent, 
I'll  be  bound." 

Aymon  laughed. 

And  she  never  had  such  a  day's  journey  as  u-c  have  had, 
I'll  be  bonnd.  Hu-» !  I  can  guess  now  how  tliose  poor 
ianailU  feel  whom  we  saw  in  Paris,  swaying  by  the  cord  at 
the  bakers'  doors,  waiting  their  turn  to  be  served  wiih 
pennyworths  of  bread." 

"How  was  f/rar,  Aymon?" 
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"How  was  that,  sister?  Yes,  yes,  you  in  the  convent 
know  little  enough  how  it  t^els  to  be  starving,  Til  warrant 
Fast-days?  Yes,  yes,  I  know — a  little  fish  instead  of  a 
great  deal  of  meat,  that's  all  it  is  wlih  you.  No,  sister, 
those  Paris  people's  fasting  is  quite  another  matter.*' 

"  Well,  since  we  have  broken  our  fast  so  well,  we  will  go 
to  your  uncle's  room,  children,"  said  the  Count,  rising  from 
table.  "  Come,  Ren^e,  don't  look  so  grave ;  thou  art  too 
tender-hearted,  little  one.  It  is  sad  enough  about  the 
Paris  people,  without  doubt ;  but  they  are  sadly  tumultuous 
and  impertinent,  sometimes;  and  if  they  were  to  be  too 
well-fed,  who  knows  where  their  insolence  might  stop. 
Fancy  an  old  dame  shaking  her  fist  at  her  Majesty's 
carriage-window  one  day.  Ah !  I  thought  that  would  bring 
back  the  colour,  little  one." 

M.  de  Kerdec'h  rose,  took  a  wax  light,  and  went  upstairs, 
followed  by  his  family. 


CHAPTER    It. 

THE  CHEVALIER    DE    K1:RDLC'H. 


Aftek  traversing  eeveral  passages,  the  Count  stopped  at  a 
door  in  the  west  wing  of  the  chateau,  before  wliitli  Imug  a 
tapestry  curtain.  This  he  pushed  aside,  put  up  liis  hLiiil  to 
knock,  withdrew  it,  and  remained  listenii^g. 

Music  was  coming  from  within — the  strange  wild  music 
of  the  Breton  national  instrument — the  binioit,  a  species  (f 
bagpipes.  Presently  this  ceased,  and  a  voice  began  to  sit;^ 
some  words  to  an  odd,  wailing  chant — monotonous,  y^t 
with  a  strange  ring  of  bitterness  in  it,  rising  at  times  to  a 
sharp  agony.  It  wiS  a  man's  voice  that  sang — a  voice 
which  would  have  been  a  fine  one  but  for  occasion.iL 
discords,  which  showed  that  it  was  not  quite  under  ilie 
singet's  control. 

The  words  of  the  chant  were  Breton,  and  may  be  roughly 
translated  thus: — 

"'  Like  a  flowery  field  o'er  which  the  bitter  herbs    have 
crept,  is  my  soul  o'ervvhelmed  with  anguish. 
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"  *  "My  sorrow  is  continual ;  I  diink  my  grief  with  every 
breath,  and  am  as  the  dove,  reft  of  her  mate, 

"  *  My  loving  heart  broke  in  two  parts  when  I  learnr  this 
news  :  some  of  my  friends  told  me 
That  slanderers  were    busy  in  culling  a  bouquet  for 
me  and  my  heart's  beloved. 

"  *  A  bouquet  to  separate  us,  my  sweet  mistress  and  me; 
a  bouquet  composed  of  four  flowers  : 
Grief,  melancholy,  sorrow  of  spirit,  and  care. 


O,  miserable  calumniators  ! 


>  »> 


Here  ^.  de  Kerdec'h  knocked,  and  the  voice  broke  off. 
An  elderly  man-servant  came  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
"M.  le  Comte  is  then  returned  ?'*  he  said,  respectfully. 
"  Yes.    Can  M.  Renaud  receive  us  this  evening  ?" 
''  Certainly.     Enter  messieurs  et  mesdamesy 
He  opened  the  door,  spoke  for  a  moment  in  a  low  voice  to 
the  occupant  of  the  room,  and  retired  into  the  background. 
There  were  wax  lights  burning  here,  as  in  the  salon  down- 
stairs.   Thick  curtains  were  drawn  before  the  windows, 
and  a  wood  fire  crackled  merrily ;  a  white  French  poodle 
lay  before  it,  his  frilled  paws  spread  out  to  the  warmth, 
his  little  pink  nose  resting  upon  them,  his  small  pinkish 
eyes  blinking  at  his  master,  who  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair 
with  his  face  turned  from  the  door.     He  was  a  younger 
man  than   his  brother  the  Count;  tall  and  massive  in 
figure,  but  with  a  stoop  of  the  shoulders  which  bespoke  ill- 
health.  >  The  hands,  long  and  blue-veined,  were  fingering 
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the  chanters  of  the  biniou ;  the  pale,  blue  eyes  wt;re  half- 
dosed  ID  dreamy  fashion,  their  long  dark  lashes  almost 
restiDg  on  the  nhite  cheek.  The  mouth  was  weak,  the 
forehead  high,  but  not  broad,  and  the  hair  which  shaded  it, 
in  odd  incongruity  with  the  still  youthful  face,  was  white  as 
snow.  Such  was  the  Chevalier  Reoaud  de  Kerdec'h,  only 
brother  of  the  Count. 

"Good  evening,  Renaud,"  said  the  latter,  taking  the  pale 
hand  in  cheeiy  fashion,  and  trying  hard  to  smootli 
out  the  crimp  of  pain  which  came  to  his  brow  at 
the  sight  of  the  invalid ;  "  Good  evening,  brother ;  I  hope 
1  see  ihee  well?" 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  as  usual,  brother,  as 
usual— no  otherwise.  Be  seated,  madame,  and  made- 
moiselle, and  you ?"     He  looked  up  with  a  questioning, 

puzzled  expression. 

"  Aymon,  dear  brother,"  said  the  Comtesse,  gently, 
"Don't  you  remember  our  son  AymoD?  There,  my  son 
embrace  thy  uncle." 

Aymon  obeyed  in  silence.  The  Chevalier  nodded  two 
or  three  times,  waved  his  hand  towards  the  chairs,  and 
then  went  on  in  his  unceitain  voice : — 

"I  was  trying  over  something.  Will  you  pardon  me  a 
moment  if  I  go  on?  It  might  slip  from  me  else;  things 
io  so  evade  me  now-a-days.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
all  feels  so  loose  and  slippery  kert" 

The  long-fingered,  transparent  hand  went  up  to  the  pale 
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bfOWy  which  knit  slightly,  as  though  its  owner  were  seeking 
for  some  truant  thought. 

"What  was  it — what  was  it?"  he  murmured,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself—**  as  usual,  'tis  gone — ^gone — gone  ! 

Henti "  his  voice  took  a  sharp,  querulous  tone,  as  he 

tamed  to  address  the  valet,  who  was  waiting  in  the  back- 
ground.    "  Henri,  come  here,  tell  me  what  it  was,  quick !" 

The  man  took  up  the  biniou  which  his  master  had  laid 
aside,  and  replaced  it  in  his  hands ;  then  he  bent  down 
and  whispered  a  word.    The  Chevalier's  face  cleared. 

"Ah  !  yes,  yes,"  he  murmured,  as  he  fingered  the  pipes. 
**  Yes,  yes,  that  was  it ; — yes,  yes." 

He  filled  the  bag,  played  over  again,  the  same  wild, 
melancholy  air  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  his  visitors ;  then,  keeping  the  pipes  still  on  his  knee,  he 
continued  the  melody  with  his  voice,  repeating  the  last 
three  words  which  had  been  on  his  lips  when  he  was 
disturbed : — 

"  O  miserable  calumniators !  wherever  ye  go  does 
suflfering  follow  you.  Compared  to  you  the  plague 
is  sweet. 

"Your  goading  words  would  move  the  very  stones  to 
rise  and  gnaw  each  other. 

"  But  thou  whom  I  love,  oh  !  be  faithful,  and  I  will  be 
so.    Be  faithful,  and  wicked  tongues  will  have  no 
power  to  part  us. 
"  Our  hearts  are  like  a  rock  in  the  wide  sea  when  storm- 
winds  rage. 
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'*  The  cornerstone   of  love  has  been  laid  betwixt  us, 

God  be  thanked ! 
"Thou  ait  wise,  my  sweetheart;  and  thou  knowest,  to 

conquer,  one  must  know  how  to  fight.'* 

''Ah,  mon  Dieu!'' 

The  singer's  voice  quavered  and  broke.  He  covered  his 
face,  gave  a  long  shuddering  sigh,  and  rocked  himself  to 
and  fro  on  his  chair,  as  if  in  pain.  M.  de  Kerdec'h  turned 
away  his  head ;  half  rose,  then  sat  down  again,  and  looked 
appealingly  at  the  valet  The  latter  made  a  little  sign  in 
indication  of  his  master,  and  put  his  finger  to  his  lips. 

A  painful  constraint  fell  on  the  little  party — none  dared 
speak  or  move.  Presently,  however,  the  Chevalier's  mood 
seemed  to  alter ;  his  face  lighted  as  quickly  as  it  had 
clouded ;  he  took  his  hands  from  his  eyes,  and  turned  t ) 
his  visitors  with  a  smile. 

«*What  do  you  think  of  it?"  he  asked.  "Not  bad, 
is   it?" 

"Bad?  No,  indeed,  it  is  beautiful,"  returned  the 
Countess,  with  a  kind  smile,  seeing  that  her  husband  made 
no  remark.  "  Our  Breton  melodies  are  always  beautiful, 
and  I  like  the  words,  too ;  only  this  s^  is  a  little  too  sad. 
Is  it  not.  Monsieur  mon  beau-frereT* 

"  Yes,  it  is  sad,"  answered  the  Chevalier,  meditatively ; 
**but  what  would  you  have,  sister?  Winter  weather  is 
not  the  time  for  roses ;  and  when  it  is  winter  here  and 
here  (he  laid  his  hand  on  heart  and  brow),  can  you  expect 
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a  merry  measure  or  gay  words?      Ah,   no,  sister,  never 
again — never  again." 

He  turned  and  looked  into  the  fire  with  a  sigh. 

"  Did  you  make  it,  uncle  ?"  asked  Renee,  presently, 
lifting  her  little  bright,  dark  face,  in  which  the  fire, 
before  which  she  was  seated,  with  the  poodle's  head 
on  her  knees,  had  made  the  blush-roses  bloom  like 
damask   ones. 

'*  What  a  question,  Rent^e  !'*  broke  in  Aymon,  roused  out 
of  the  constraint  from  which  he  had  suffered  ever  since  he 
came  into  his  uncle's  ro»m  ;  for,  to  the  healthy  lad  whose 
childhood  had  been  passed  with  pleasant  companions  on 
the  wind-swept  Carnac  heath,  this  shut-in  room,  with  its 
dainty  luxuries  and  hushed  stillness,  suited  to  the  invalid 
life  passed  there,  was  anything  but  congenial. 

**  What  a  question  !''  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that  made 
the  invalid  start.  **Hast  thou  never  heard  it  before? 
Why,  it  is  old  Pere  Guenedon's  favourite  sdn$  ;  and  Tailor 
Kabik — you  should  all  have  heard  how  he  used  to  sing  it 
when  he  came  in  to  the  farm  to  do  a  day's  work  for  the  foster- 
parents  !  'Twas  enough  to  make  a  cow  laugh  to  hear  him 
howl  out,  "  O  miserable  calumniators ! "  as  he  drove  the 
needle  through  the  cloth,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  table 
with  his  hump  sticking  up  above  his  head  ;  and  he  always 
made  his  "  loving  heart  break  in  two  parts  "  when  he  cut 
out  a  patch  with  the  big  shears.  Oh  !  but  that  was  worth 
hearing,  it  was  !     And  then  Christophe,  too,  he  used  to  sing 

VOL.   /.  \\ 
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it  sometimes,  when— well,  when  the  mists  were  on  him — jou 
know.  Oh  !  yes,  it's  not  the  first  time  by  many  a  hundred 
that  sShe  has  been  sung." 

A  puzzled,  troubled  look  had  stolen  over  Ihe  Cbc- 
valier's  face  as  his  nephew  spoke.  His  dreamy  blue 
eyes  fixed  themselves  earnestly  on  the  boy;  then  the  brow 
knit,  and  the  pale  fingers  clasped  and  unclasped  cacli 
other   uneasily. 

"Is  it," he  began  hurriedly,  as  Aymo.n ceased,  "Is  it,  then, 
one  of  the  old  sdnes  ?    I  couldn't  tell  whether  I  had  heard 

it  before,  or  whether "  he  paused  a  moment,  then  went 

on,  in  a  low,  confidential  voice,  turning  to  Madame  dc 
Kerdec'h — "  It  suited  so  well,  you  know,  sister,  that  I  half 
thought — I  did,  indeed,  I  almost  believed  that  I  had  com- 
posed it.  I  used  to  be  reckoned  a  poet  once,  madame ; 
I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it?  It  was  buforc 
—  before  —  what  was  it?"  The  former  searching  louk 
came  back  to  his  eyes,  and  his  hand  went  up  to  his 
head. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  continued,  presently,  "  I  pray  you  all 
kindly  to  excuse  me,  my  memory  is  not  what  it  was."  k 
wintry  smile  flickered  on  the  delicate  features,  as  the 
invalid  bowed  with  a  high-bred  courtesy,  so  piteous  from 
one  in  his  condition  that  it  brought  tears  to  the  kindly  eyes 
of  the  Countess,  and  caused  Monsieur  de  Kerdec'h  to  turn 
away  with  a  stifled  groan.  Again  thai  painful  silence  fell, 
aod  every  one  was  thankful  when   Madame  de  Kcrdec'h 
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reminded  her  husband  that  they  had  not  yet  heard  all  the 
news  from  Paris. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,"  said  the  Count,  seizing  almost  edgerly 
on  his  wife's  suggestion,  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  the  great  news? 
No !  Renaud,  this  should  interest  thee,  I  think  ;  in  former 
times  it  used  to  be  one  of  thy  dreams  that  the  lower  orders 
should  be  allowed  a  voice  in  public  aflfairs.  Well,  thou 
wilt  have  thy  wish,  brother;  Necker  has  decided  to 
assemble  the  States-General. 

"The  States-General!"  A  sudden  flash  of  intelligence 
illumined  the  hazy  face  of  the  invalid.  "  Mon  Dieuy  can  it 
be  ?  At  last,  at  last,  after  years,  the  people  will  be  heard ! 
Old  Miorcec  will  be  glad ;  better  times  will  be  coming  for 
them,  and  then — perhaps — But  no,  it  is  too  late,  too  late  1 
Alas !  alas ! 

The  light  died  from  his  eyes,  and  his  head  sank  upon 
his  breast  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

**  Yes,"  continued  M.  de  Kerdec'h,  with  a  visible  effort^ 
"there  has  been  a  second  Convention  of  Notables  as- 
sembled to  settle  some  preliminaries ;  the  elections  are  to 
begin  in  January,  and  then " 

"Tlien  7£'>ia/,  dear  Raoul?"  asked  the  Countess,  seeing 
that  her  husband  paused  and  turned  his  head  abstractedly 
towards  the  door. 

"Then  probably  the  deluge,  which  a  certain  great 
lady,  whose  name  I  do  not  care  to  mention  before  my 
little  Ren^e  there,  foretold  was  to  follow  upon  the  follies 
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«f  her  days.  If  it  were  not  disloyal  to  criticise  our 
good  king's  judgment,  I  should  say  it  was  worse  than  folly 
to  give  the  people  the  rein  now ;  they  are  ready  to  break 
out  the  moment  the  curb  is  loosened.      Ves,  Renaud  is 

right ;  it  is So,  I  thought  1  was  not  mistaken.     What  is 

it,  sirrah?  Why  do  you  stind  out  there  knocking  with  a 
glove  of  velvet  ?    Can't  you  come  in  ? " 


CHAPTER   III. 


"it  haunts  me  like  a  phantom. 


»> 


'•  There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall.' 

—Tennyson—"  Lmiy  Clara  Vere  de  Vere.'* 

The  door  opened  slowly,  and  the  hoary  head  of  the  old 
butler  was  pushed  in.     He  had  been  in  the  family  since 
boyhood,  and  had  known  the  present  seigneur  as  a  baby 
and  yet  he  shared  in  the  common  awe. 

"Monsieur,"  he  began,  half  pompously,  half  timidly^ 
**  Monsieur " 

"  Well?"  answered  M.  de  Kerdec'h,  impatiently,  "What 
is  it?" 

"  I  satW  that  Monsieur  was  occupied,  that  he  could  not 
be  disturbed ;  I  did  indeed ;  but " 

The  old  man  hesitated. 

**  Can*/  you  speak  out, — who  is  it  wants  me?  If  you  said 
I  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  why  on  earth  do  you  come  and 
do  it ! "  exclaimed  the  seigneur,  sharply,  the  suppressed 
sufifering,  which  the  sight  of  his  brother's  pitiable  state 
evidently  caused  him,  venting  itself  on  the  old  servant. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  Monsieur,"  answered  the  latter, 

advancing  a  step  with  a  deprecating  bow ;  "  indeed  I  did 
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not  wish  to  disturb  your  lordship,  but  the  fellow  li-'oiild 
have  roe  go ;  he  said  you  were  sure  lo  see  him  if  you  knew 
— though  I'm  sure  I  don't  know — such  an  ill-conditioned 
canaille  as  he  is  ! " 

"  Did  he  give  his  name  ?  " 

"  He  did  not ;  but— Monsieur  will  pardon  me  if  I  repeat 
his  be^ar's  language?  He  said  he  had  once  done  Monsieur 
a  service,  that  Monsieur  would  remember  one  night  in  the 
white  month,"-  and " 

A  strange  'expression,  which  almost  seemed  to  denote 
fear,  came  over  the  firm,  delicate  features  of  the  Count ; 
but  he  recovered  himself  in  a  moment,  turned  towards  his 
brother  to  see  if  he  were  listening,  satisfied  himself  that,  so 
far,  the  attention  of  the  invalid  had  not  been  attracted, 
then  rose  hastily  and  went  to  the  door. 

"  Did  the  fellow  say  anything  more,  Antonn?"  he  asked, 
in  a  low  voice,  with  his  back  to  the  room  and  one  hand  on 
the  half-open  door. 

"  No,  Monsieur." 

"What  is  he  like?" 

"Like?  Monsieur  may  well  ask  thai,  before  he  consents 
to  sec  such  a  rascally-looking  fellow, — if,  indeed,  he  be 
good  enough  to  see  him  at  all !  If  Monsieur  will  permit  me 
lo  say  as  much,  if  /were  in  Monsieur's  place,  I " 

"  Enough !  Please  to  remember  that  you  are  valet,  and  I 
am  seigneur,  and,  as  there  is  not  much  chance  of  our 

*  171*  Eretffli  nam*  for  Jinciii. 
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chaDging  places,  you  need  not  trouble  to  say  what  you 
would  do  if  you  were  in  mine.  Nmu^  will  you  tell  me  what 
the  man  is  like  ?  " 

The  old  butler  reddened  at  the  sarcasm,  but  he  trembled 
also,  and,  with  another  bow,  answered  shortly — 

"  A  short,  big-boned  fellow,  Monsieur,  with  dark,  straight 
locks,  sharp  eyes,  lanthorn  jaws,  and  a  cunning  look  about 
him  altogether;  though  he*s  smooth-tongued  enough;  he 
looks  as  though  he  could  be  impudent;  and,  as  for  his 
clothes,  they're  as  ragged  as " 

"A  klaskervara?"  asked  the  Count,  interrupting  him  hastily. 

"  No,  a  pillawer ;  Monsieur  will  excuse  me  for  men- 
tioning such  a  thing  before  him." 

"  A  pillawer  ? "  The  Count  repeated  the  word  slowly, 
as  though  it  did  not  fit  in  with  some  image,  which  had 
evidently  been  called  up  in  his  mind  by  the  above 
description.     "A  pillawer?     Are  you  sure?" 

**  Monsieur  may  well  ask  that,"  replied  the  old  butler, 
indignantly.  "  The  impudence  of  such  a  fellow  to  come 
here — here  to  Chateau  Kerdec'h  !  It's  scarcely  credible. 
But  it's  true,  Monsieur,  for  he  actually  had  the  face  to 
ask  the  scullery-maid  if  she  had  any  rags !  I'd  have 
slammed  the  door  on  his  beggar's  nose,  if  I'd  been  she.* 

"  Hush,  Antonn,  not  so  loud ;  you  will  disturb  M. 
le  Chevalier  and  the  ladies.  Show  the  fellow  into  the 
yellow  cabinet.     1  will  see  him  directly." 

*  It  is  consiidered  an  insult  to  a  Breton  household  to  \>e  a?>Ved  ^ot  tsi^ 
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"  Monsieur  is  very  good,"  answered  ihe  old  servant, 
with  a  look  of  surprise ;  he  paused  a  uioment,  as  if  about 
to  say  something  more  \  but  a  glance  at  his  master's  face 
checked  him,  and  he  merely  bowed  and  withdrew. 

"Why  should  Monsieur  see  such  a  good  for-nothing? 
He  is  not  generally  so  ready  to  see  such  scum,  solilo- 
<iuised  he,  as  he  went  reluctantly  to  carry  the  message. 

"A  pilUwer?"  muttered  the  Count,  as  he  closed  the 
door  and  returned  into  the  room.  "Strange.  He  was 
certainly  a  klasker\^ra,  that  one,  and  these  bread-seekers 
do  not  often  change  their  condition.  Can  it  be  the 
same.  I  wonder?  Parbleu!  it  is  unpleasant  enough.  ln:t 
I  suppose  I  must  see  him." 

"  WlKit  is  it.  R.toul,  my  friend  ? "  asked  the  Countess,  in 
her  soft  \-oice,  as  her  husband  came  back  lo  the  fire. 

"Nothing,  sweetheart,  nothing,"  he  returned.  care!ei='j:, 
"only  some  peasant  fellow  who  asks  to  speak  with  me — 
come  to  beg,  1  suppose  ' " 

"  But  thou  wilt  not  see  him  to-night,  my  friend  ?  I;  is 
l»te,  .nnd  thou  art  tired.  See,  Raoul,  ve  will  send  hir.i 
this"  (she  drew  a  small  coin  from  an  embroidered  '..ng 
which  hung  at  her  side*.  *■  Shall  .Aymon  take  .:.  r.:v 
friend?  Here,  .Aymon.  and  tell  them  to  give  rin  ;:~e 
bread ;  p«haps  the  poor  fellow  is  star\ic^.  lise  the  '.  aris 
pe<^e.- 

Tbe  Coant  mide  a  qcick  modiKi  to  stop  the  boy. 

"Ko,"  he  sairi,  hastily.  '*  I  wi'J  go  myself.     Goci  r'^'r.:. 
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brother ;  and  do  not  wait  for  me,  Glauda.  Thou  art  right, 
I  am  tired,  and  will  go  straight  to  bed  when  this  little 
affair  is  seen  to.  Good  night,  sweetheart ;  good  night, 
children ;  sleep  well,  and  don't  dream  of  the  Paris  people, 
litUe  Renee/' 

He  was  gone  before  they  could  make  another  objection. 

"  How  good  he  is,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  soft  little 
sigh,  "  how  just !  There  are  not  many  seigneurs  who 
would  disturb  themselves  for  a  peasant  like  that.  Imitate 
thy  father,  Aymon,  my  son ;  thou  couldst  not  have  a  better 
example." 

Meanwhile,  grumbling  to  himself  at  what  he  considered 
the  unnecessary  courtesy  shown  to  one  who  had  so  insulted 
the  De  Kerdec'hs  as  to  ask  for  rags  at  their  door,  old 
Antonn  slowly  descended  to  the  lower  regions.  It  is 
certainly  hard  to  go  back  to  a  man,  carrying  a  message 
which  shows  him  to  be  in  the  right  and  you  in  the  wrong, 
after  haughtily  and  scornfully  assuring  him  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  such  a  contingency.  And  yet  this  is  what  the  old 
retainer — who  had  only  been  induced  to  carry  the  rag- 
merchant's  message  by  the  certainty  which  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  in  vain — now  had  to  do.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  he  fulfilled  his  humiliating  mission  with  the 
greatest  possible  dignity. 

"  Tonyk^'*  he  said,  pompously,  indicating  the  pillawer, 
who  still  stood  at  the  back  door,  while  he  addressed  a 
joung  lackey  in  the  most  careless  tone  at  his  com\»a.t^d^ 
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"show  that  fellow  into  the  yellow  cabinet;  M.  le  Comtc 
deigns  to  say  that  he  will  see  him  at  his  leisure." 

"  Whnv-w ! "  exclaimed  the  lackey,  who  had  been 
passing  the  time  in  a  little  friendly  chaff  with  the  pretty 
scullery-maid  about  the  application  which  she  had  received 
for  rags,  "  So  the  master  will  see  him,  after  all !  Well,  well, 
there's  nothing  like  impudence.  He  wouldn't  see  mv  old 
mother  the  other  day,  though,  when  she  called  about  a 
little  reduction  in  her  rent.  Ay,  ay;  he's  very  J//s/,  is 
M.  le  Comte.  I  should  like  lo  know  what  M/j  one  wants, 
though ;  dost  think  he's  come  to  ask  for  thy  hand, 
Franft-za?  He's  of  opinion  thou  hast  a  fair  dowry,  eh? 
n/  rags  ?     Ha  !  ha  !  " 

"Hold  thy  tongue,  great-mouth !"  "  exclaimed  Antonn, 
crossly.     "  Do  thy  duly,  and  don't  talk  so  much." 

"  Yes,  yes,  ill-temper  tuns  all  along  the  cord  from  top  to 
bottom,"  growled  Tonyk,  as  he  turned  to  obey.  "When 
the  master's  put  out,  the  lackey  is  not  long  in  getting  the 
benefit,  be  it  at  first  or  second-hand.  Come,  now, 
Mr.  Pillawer,  don't  keep  me  waiting.     This  way  ! " 

"  Don't  keep  me  waiting,  indeed !  He's  kept  i/u-  long 
enough,  and  in  the  cold,  too,— curse  these  aristocrats!" 
muttered  the  pillawer  between  his  chattering  teeth,  as  he 
moved  out  of  the  freezing  air,  and  shuffled  his  numb  feet 
along  the  passage  and  up  a  stone  stair.  "  Hut  I'll  make 
them  pay  for  it — for  'hm  and  other  little  debts.     Yes,  yes. 
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Hey !  good  evening,  M.  le  Comte "  added  the  vender  of 
rags,  finishing  his  soliloquy  aloud,  as  the  lackey  flung  open 
the  door  of  the  yellow  cabinet  and  ushered  him  in. 

The  Count  was  already  there,  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  fireplace,  where  the  wax  lights  were  lit  in  the  sconces 
on  either  side. 

"  He's  been  in  a  big  hurry  to  see  Monsieur  the  Rag  !Mer- 
chant,  anyhow,"  thought  Tonyk,  looking  curiously  at  the 
pair,  as  they  stood  facing  each  other.  They  were,  indeed,  a 
strange  contrast.  The  Count,  tall,  slight,  and  delicately 
finished,  from  the  proudly-canied  head,  with  its  keen,  bright 
eyes  and  clear-cut  features,  down  to  the  small,  well-shaped 
hands  and  feet.  Aristocrat  was  stamped  on  the  whole  man, 
his  very  clothing  looked  courtly  from  its  perfect  fit  and 
sober  richness  of  tint  and  texture. 

The  rag-merchant's  apparel  was,  perhaps,  the  first  thing 
about  him  to  catch  the  eye ;  it  was  such  a  complete 
advertisement  of  his  trade — soiled,  threadbare,  faded,  and 
ragged  to  the  last  degree.  For  the  rest  An  ton  n  had 
described  him  fairly  enough ;  but  his  thick-set  frame  looked 
shorter  and  thicker,  his  big  bones  and  loose  joints  more 
awkward  and  clumsy  beside  the  fine,  well-knit  figure  ot 
the  Count. 

On  one  point,  however,  the  low-bom,  ill-looking  knave 
had  the  advantage  over  the  high-bred,  handsome  noble- 
man ;  and  this  did  not  fail  to  strike  the  sharp  eyes  of 
the  lackey,  as  he  ushered  in  the  visitor.      The  pillawer^ 
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n  mjNrigcr  on  Hiili'crancc  among  surroundin)js  lit;  inu^t  liave 
lieciii|uit<'  iinnrcuHtomed  to,  Inoked  cool,  dutLTmined,  and 
Rclr-|>iiriciii>cd  ;  while  llic  Count,  albeit  on  his  own  ground, 
nixl  iitiitc  nwnrc  of  riinft;rTinj{  a  Tavour  by  consenting  to 
RCc  It  !iii|>i<lirnnl  of  low  degree  at  an  unltmely  hour, 
nltiinctl  K  dr)(ti:c  of  nervous  uneasiness  very  unusu:il 
with  Iiiiii.  Iliii  keen  eyes  dilated  with  an  expressiun 
veiy  like  diiiiiay  ni  they  met  those  of  the  pilUwcr,  und 
111*  trti'c  grew  a  shude  [Mler. 

Ti'Djk  lingered  in  the  doorway. 

"Viunmll,  Wliiw!"'  exclaimed  M.  de  KetiJec'h  ;  "  \\  l; 
lii.i\  RO ;   1  will  NCiut  tor  you  if  1  want  jou.'' 

Tho  tone  w;is  sharp —much  sharper  than  Tonyk  «as 
{wiuslvincd  t('  hcAf  I'rom  his  well-bred  m.ister,  and  it 
ttvltlcil  hutt. 

"K'llo«,  Huioed'"  he  muttered,  as  he  shiit  tlie  do>:. 
"  1  nu>  ):v*— may  1  ?  Thanks,  M.  le  Cumtc,  I'U  no:  j.  > 
lat.  m  .-■:'•  tvii  should  want  m«.  I  nuy  as  ««[!  ^ive  '..  .- 
fW  mothct  »vw«c  idc*v>l"  ho*  the  gentry  ccoeivs  a  pe^s,.;-.:. 
a^tnvl  the  time  when  »hc  has  the  honour  o;"  jr.  ,r.u: 
vu'w— tKj"Ss>*ittj  thai  cv«  ivnies:  and — »sl!.  I  ;h.-k  I 
MWv's;  a  r«;  " 

VlW  HMtt  nude  a  tvisT  exiul^Uv-a  CJ  i.>-':"i  J'-;,  --*" 
»W*C  l>*»-i  vva  t^tv**.  S;«:  &»  eiit  to  the  Iwi.  1=-^  l-iiir.J 

T^c  wv«*«»h:  vTtt&.tK;ir  wfcx-Jj  haul  tcc<>,^  :is  si_;-.-.t^: 
WAHi.  IMS  *  dw«  •i&  rt*  *.■*»».  wi;<i  -^s  i  ;-:i.: 
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which  came  to  hand.  But  the  door  was  strong  and  the 
coveted  stream  fihered  out  but  sparsely.  Only  now  and 
then,  when,  under  the  excitement  of  conversation,  the 
voices  were  raised  from  their  usually  low,  cautious  tone, 
could  Tonyk  catch  anything  like  intelligible  sentences. 
The  first  thing  which  gave  him  any  satisfaction  came 
from  the  piilawer. 

"  Surely,"  he  was  saying,  in  rather  an  excited  tone, — 
"  surely,  Monsieur  is  not  one  to  grudge  a  man  his  wages 
when  he  does  him  a  good  turn  ? — specially  when  the  work 
WAS  such  as  did  not  quite  square  in  with  conscience.  The 
priest  would  have  made  me  do " 

Here  there  came  a  "  hush  ! "  from  the  seigneur,  and  the 
voices  sank  again.     But  it  was  not  for  long. 

"Was  paid,  did  you  say?"  exclaimed  the  pillawer's 
voice,  losing  its  respectful  tone.  "  Yes,  but  how  much  ? 
And  these  sort  of  jobs  require  a  running  account — I  can  tell 
you  that,  sir.  I  tf>ld  you  I  was  wanting  a  little  advance  on 
account  of  losses  in  trade  3  and  yet,  though  I've  given  you 
no  trouble  for  I  don't  know  how  long,  you  refuse.  Well, 
sir,  I've  got  a  tongue  In  my  head— please  to  remember 
that" 

•'Peace,  villain!"  answered  the  Count,  in  a  voice  less 
under  control  than  before.  I  told  you  last  time  you'd  had 
ten  times  what  you  were  promised ;  so  take  yourself  off  at 
once,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you." 

"  Then  I'll  coin  my  words." 
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"  You  dare  not.     You  kaow  that-^" 
The  last  words  were  inaudible. 

"  I'll  risk  it,  though,"  came  from  the  rag-vendor  again,  in 
a  tone  of  such  insolence  that  Tonyk  absolutely  trembled 
for  the  result. 

"Look  here,  I  give  you  till  Monday,  my  fine  gentleman, 
and  then  if  I  don't  get  the  money  from  you,  I'll  get  it 

from " 

"  Silence,  fellow ! "  thundered  the  Count,  and,  imme- 
diately after,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  so  suddenly  that 
the  eavesdropper  would  have  been  discovered  in  the  act 
had  the  roaster  been  cool  enough  to  see  him  before  he 
sluuk  away  down  the  dark  passage  opposite. 

"Antonn!  Tonyk!  Jean-Baptiste !  AVhere  are  you, 
knaves?"  called  the  master,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  That's  right,  Tonyk,"  he  continued  more  quietly,  as  tlie 
eavesdropper,  eager  to  see    the  end,  reappeared   on   the 
scene,  "  Show  this  fellow  out,  and  at  ome — d'ye  hear  ?  " 
"Yes,  Monsieur, certainly." 

"Ah  reivir,  M.  )e  Comte,"  said  the  indomitable  rag. 
merchant,  u-ith  a  low  bow,  as  he  followed  the  lackey, — 
"  Monsieur  will  do  me  the  favour  to  remember  our  little 
amngement  for  Monday?    Ca,  fa,  au pUii'sir!" 

He  turned  again  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  bowed  again 
with  a  meaning  smile  and  an  affectation  of  great  courtesy 
and  respect,  then  disappeared  in  the  wake  ofTonyk. 
JU*.  de  Xerdec'h  continued  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
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the  yellew  cabinet  with  hand  raised  and  finger  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  staircase,  till  his  unwelcome  visitor  was 
out  of  sight.  Then,  as  the  footsteps  died  away,  he  let  his 
hand  fall  at  his  side,  the  look  of  angry  scorn  gradually  died 
from  his  features,  his  proud,  firm  jaw  dropped,  and  he  put 
his  hand  wearily  to  his  forehead. 

''Back  again,''  he  muttered,  ''back  again!  It  haunts 
me  like  a  phantom,  and  yet  it  is  so  long  ago  !  But  I  must 
make  a  stand  against  this  vampire,"  he  continued,  recover- 
ing himself.  "  I  will  not  have  him  come  troubling  me 
thus.  I  will  end  it  at  once  and  for  ever.  Why  should  / 
care  for  his  threats — I^  Raoul  de  Kerdec'h  ?  No,  no ;  let 
him  threaten  ;  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  such  weakness.'' 

He  lit  his  candle  with  a  hand  whose  tremor  he  stilled  by 
force  of  will,  shut  the  door  of  the  yellow  cabinet,  and 
mounted  the  stair  which'^  led  to  the  bedrooms  with  a  firm 
step,  and  a  face  as  proudly  controlled  as  those  of  any  of 
the  ancestors  who  looked  down  at  him  from  the  walls. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DOWN-TROUDKN. 

In  The  docV*  harJi   swarth  tnvcn,  bn]j»d  a*  lo  baulk 

I'a^Jiins  Ihfir  lift  oui,  wiih  i  bnile".  ini.nis.- 

R.  HROWNtHi;-" CiiUe  Ko.'a.J'I." 

While  the  Count  was  refreshing  himself  by  the  warin 
home-hearth  and  the  pilkwer  waiting  at  his  door,  another 
little  scene  was  going  on  in  the  cold,  snowy  world,  which 
stretched  beyond  the  castle-gates. 

Cold,  indeed,  it  was.  The  red  glow  of  sunset  had 
died  out  from  window  and  sky,  and  an  ashen  grey 
shimmer,  which  was  neither  light  nor  darkness,  was 
creeping  over  the  colourless  earth.  What  can  be  colder 
and  mote  ghostly  than  the  moon-dawn  over  the  snow, 
wlien  a  thin  frosty  veil  is  falling,  like  impalpable  gossamer, 
between  earth  and  sky? 

Cold,  indeed,  they  seemed  to  feel  it,  those  three  tigures 
moving  slowly  along  the  lane  outside  the  gates  of  Chfiteau 
Kerdec'h.  A  tall,  powerfully- built  lad  came  fiist,  leading 
a  pack-horse,  strongly- made,  like  himself;  but  whether 
boy  or  beast  were  gaunter  and  more  hungry-looking,  n 
would  have  been  hard  to  say.     The  steed  was  old  inid 
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broken-spirited;  his  leader  young,  with  the  man's  high 
birth-right  of  will  and  courage,  not  perhaps  quite  quenched 
from  eye  and  lip  and  gait ;  that  was  about  all  the  dif- 
ference. The  little  brown  donkey,  which  brought  up  the 
rear,  toiling  along  bravely  between  its  panniers  through 
the  snow-choked  lane,  in  spite  of  hungry  look  and  cruel 
marks  of  whip  and  staff  seaming  back  and  shoulders, 
looked  in  better  case,  both  as  to  mind  and  body,  than 
either  of  them.  But,  then,  what  can  exhaust  the  dogged 
patience  and  sturdy  power  of  endurance  of  the  little 
despised  creature,  whose  rough,  brow^n  back  bears  the 
cross  from  birth  to  death,  and  which  can  thrive,  like  the 
merry  gold-finches,  on  the  very  thistles  by  the  way? 

Rags  hung  on  each  of  the  trio ;  they  filled  the  donkey's 
panniers,  they  piled  the  old  horse's  back,  they  clung, 
scanty  and  fluttering,  like  the  last  brown  leaves  in  the 
hedge-rows,  to  the  gaunt  form  of  the  tall  lad.  Now  and 
then,  as  the  evening  wind  rustled  these  latter  with  its 
faint,  freezing  breath,  and  sent  them  slowly  tumbling  on  to 
the  snow  at  his  feet,  the  boy  would  put  up  his  hand  with  a 
strong  shiver,  as  though  he  feared  his  tattered  garments 
would  share  a  like  fate. 

The  cold  grew  more  and  more  intense,  freezing  the 
breath  of  the  three  wayfarers  in  a  strong  white  rime 
wherever  it  touched,  wringing  the  colour  from  the  boy's 
pale  lips  and  fingers,  and  trying  the  broken  wind  of  the 
poor  toiling  animals;  and  yet  they  struggled  along,  not 
VOL.  I.  \ 
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continuously  forwaids — there  would  at  least  have  been  some 
hope  in  that,  hope  of  a  warmer  goal  at  the  journey's  end — 
but  backwards  and  forwards,  up  and  down,  as  though  they 
were  waiting  for  someone,  and  the  cold  would  not  let  them 
do  it  passively. 

The  daylight  faded  more  and  more,  the  moonlight 
gained  on  it,  struggled  with  the  haze  and  fell  through  it  in 
long  blue  beams  on  to  the  snow.  Gigantic  shadows  stole 
out  of  their  lurking  places  and  crept  alongside  the  lii^ht, 
and  stars  began  to  show  in  the  dim  infinite  of  the  wintry 
sky.  The  boy  looked  up  at  them  now  and*  then,  and 
sighed  heavily  ;  looked  towards  the  gate  which  shut  in  the 
long  beechen  avenue  of  the  chateau,  and  sighed  again.  A 
clock  struck  in  the  great  house,  a  dog  barked  ;  he  drew 
the  old  horse's  rein,  and  stopped  a  moment  to  listen  ;  but 
no  step  crunched  the  hard  snow  under  the  beeches. 

The  boy  drew  a  long,  weary  breath,  and  moved  on 
again.  The  old  horse  stumbled  as  it  got  again  into 
motion,  and  wheezed  painfully  as  it  recovered  its  footing ; 
the  little  brown  donkey,  as  though  from  sympathy,  uttered 
a  long,  melancholy  bray. 

Then  the  boy  spoke,  very  softly,  very  pitifully,  to  his 
fellow-sufferers. 

"Poor  Loizik,  poor  Mylio,"  he  said,  "you're  tiied, 
aren't  you,  poor  little  ones?  Ah,  yes,  it's  very  cold,  ve 'v 
cold  ! " 

With  his  disengaged  hand  he  stroked  the  old   hoi,    3 
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drooping  head,  seeing  which  the  little  brown  donkey 
pressed  up  to  him  and  leant  its  small  cold  muzzle  against 
his  arm. 

"  Mylio,  little  one,  is  it  thou  ? "  murmured  the  boy 
again.  ^'  Poof  little  friend,  I  wish  I  had  something  for 
thee,  I  wish " 

He  threw  his  arm  round  the  little  creature's  brown  neck^ 
leant  his  head  between  the  long,  soft  ears,  and  a  deep, 
heavy  sigh,  which  was  almost  a  moan,  heaved  his  breast. 
But  the  head  was  quickly  lifted  again,  and  a  sign  sent  the 
little  animahback  to  his  place. 

*^  There,"  he  said,  in  a  more  determined  tone,  "  I  won't 
wait  any  longer;  he  can't  be  coming  back  to-night. 
Poor  beasts,  I  won't  have  you  killed  with  cold  and 
hunger,  to  please  him  ;  no,  not  if  he  were  a  thousand 
times  my  father !"  He  shuddered  as  the  word  passed 
his  lips;  then,  turning  his  face  from  where  the  Chateau 
de  Kerdec'h  stood  dark  against  the  evening  sky,  he 
whistled  to  the  animals  to  follow  him  and  stepped  on 
(}uickly  down  the  lane. 

They  had  left  the  chateau  some  distance  behind  them, 
and  the  walls  and  towers  of  an  old  town,  cresting  a  steep 
hill  and  girt  by  a  moonlit  river,  were  just  beginning  to 
loom  through  the  uncertain  light,  when  quick  steps 
followed  hard  after  them  on  the  snow-covered  road. 
Nfcuher  boy  nor  animals  heard  the  sound,  the  crunch^ 
cft.  fifi  of  their  own  five  pair  of  feet  prevented  that ;  and 
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it  was  DOt  till  a  snarliDg  "  Sae-r-r-r-e  \ "  and  ihe  crack  of 
a  heavy  whip  cut  through  the  frosty  air,  that  they  turned 
their  heads  to  see  a  dark  figure  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
over  the  snow. 

A  simultaneous  tremor  ran  through  each  of  the  three 
wayfarers  at  the  sight.  In  the  beasts  of  burden  this  was 
produced  by  downright  terror ;  but  the  white  face  of  the 
lad  betrayed  a  mixture  of  feelings,  among  which  a  strong 
Uisgust  was  the  most  apparent 

"  Haife  la!"  exclaimed  the  disagreeable  voice  of  the  new- 
comer ;  and,  at  the  word  of  command,  all  three  stopped. 

"Ah,  ha,  my  fine  lad,  /'ll  teach  thee  to  go-off  and 
leave  thy  parent  in  the  lurch  !  Didn't  I  tell  thee  to  wait 
for  me?  Didn't  I,  now?  Satn!  didst  think  it  hkely 
I  would  want  to  travel  all  the  way  in  this  cursed  snow 
from  Kerdec'h  to  Dinan  on  Shank's  Nag,  when  I  possess 
those  two  brutes  ?  DiabU !  I  had  enough  of  ihat  before 
my  blessed  brother  (heaven  rest  his  soul !)  got  out  of  this 
■wicked  world  and  left  me  his  shoes.  IMii,  now,  thou 
great  mouth,  answer  me  if  thou  canst,  or  by  Saint 
Comeille " 

He  raised  his  whip  and  glared  at  the  boy ;  but  the  latter, 
though  a  full  head  taller  than  his  persecutor,  and,  even 
at  his  young  age,  nearly  as  strong-looking,  stood  dumb 
and  white,  as  though  struck  by  that  inexplicable  spell 
which  holds  a  poor  animal  helpless  before  a  serpent's  eye. 

"Speak,  then,  thou  imbecile!  why  didst  not  wait?" 
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"I  did^^^  faltered  the  boy.  '*!  stayed  far  longer  than 
you  told  me;    but  when  I  saw  the  poor  animals " 

'*  Curse  the  animals,  and  thee,  too  ! ''  exclaimed  the 
man,  with  an  oath;  then,  as  though  he  had  only  been 
waiting  to  force  an  answer  before  letting  loose  his  passion, 
he  struck  at  the  little  donkey  with  his  saboted  foot  and 
sent  the  long  lash  of  his  heavy  whip  curling  indiscrimately 
round  the  boy  and  the  old  horse  he  was  leading. 
**  There !  take  that,  and  get  along  with  you  for  a  set  of 
useless  beasts  T*  he  said,  savagely.  *'  We'll  never  get  into 
Dinan  to-night  at  this  rate," 

The  little  donkey  took  the  kick  quietly  enough — poor 
beast,  it  was  used  to  such  !— it  did  no  more  than  give  out 
a  sobbing  pant,  and  struggle  forward  as  far  out  of  its  tor- 
mentor's reach  as  the  narrow  track  would  allow.  The 
old  horse  too,  though  the  blow  fell  on  a  place  where  the 
bone  had  worn  through  the  skin  of  its  shoulder,  causing 
it  to  utter  a  scream  of  pain,  attempted  no  retaliation.  It 
remained  for  the  spirit  of  the  human  being  to  resent 
the  insult  and  injustice,  more  stinging  even  than  the 
cruel  lash. 

Wroth,  even  more  for  the  poor  animals  than  for  him- 
self,  the  lad  faced  round,  white  and  trembling,  raised 
his  clenched  fist,  and,  with  his  dark  eyes  flashing  fire, 
took  a  step  towards  the  angry  man. 

The  latter  drew  back,  and  a  quick  change  passed  over 
his  mean  features. 
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"  What !  Christophe  ! "  he  said,  in  an  aUered  voice. 
"Wliat  !  wouldst  strike  thy  father?" 

"  The  boy's  hand  fell  immediately,  the  fire  died  out  of 
his  eyes,  the  proud  defiance  from  his  attitude,  and  he 
stepped  back  to  the  horse's  head,  without  a  word. 

"A/ions!"  said  the  master,  as  though  satislied  with 
his  victory,  "  Forward  !  march !  Mylio  here  looks  the 
fresher  of  the  two  beasts  i  he  shall  have  the  honour  of 
carrying  me ! " 

He  laughed  disagreeably  at  his  own  joke,  vaulted  on 
to  the  little  donkey  behind  the  panniers,  and,  with 
legs  dangling  down  nearly  to  the  snow,  rode  on,  ijuile 
indifferent  to  the  way  in  which  the  animal  laboured  under 
its  double  burden.  With  kicks  from  his  wooden  shoes 
he  forced  the  little  creature  through  the  snow  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  made  it  take  the  lead,  wliilo  the  old 
pack-horse  and  his  driver  brought  up  the  rear. 

Poor  Christophe !  it  was  only  three  years  since  he  left 
Carnac,  and  yet  even  Ninorc'h,  his  tender  foster-mother, 
would  scarcely  have  known  him  now. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  change  in  his  outward  ap- 
pearance, great  as  that  was  ;  for,  from  a  stabvart,  healthy 
boy,  he  had  grown  into  a  pale,  thin  stripling,  with  a 
frame  too  large  for  its  coverings,  fleshly  as  well  as  textile, 
and  a  face  from  which  cruel  suilering  had  well-nigh 
scored  out  the  last  traces  of  the  careless  child.  Clean- 
liness had  given  way  to  squalor,  neatness  to  rags;  but 
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there  was  worse  behind.  The  down-cast  eyes,  the  droop- 
ing head,  the  general  depression  of  the  once  upright 
figure,  all  betrayed  a  spirit  which,  if  not  yet  quite 
broken,  was  nearly  so.  Hope  seemed  to  have  vanished 
utterly  in  the  swamp  of  black  despond ;  and  the  onward 
look,  so  long  clung  to  even  by  those  who  have  been 
met  by  disappointment  too  often,  when  they  hoped  to 
see  happiness  come  smiling  round  the  next  turn  in  the 
road  of  life,  had  given  place  to  the  downward  glance, 
which  looks  for  nothing  but  to  struggle  through  the 
journey,  and  have  done  with  it  for  ever  more.  The 
bo/s  whole  being  seemed  to  have  been  paralyzed,  cowed 
lowered,  by  the  fatal  change  which  had  come  upon  him 
through  the  finding  of  a  father.  How  he  had  longed 
and  prayed  for  this !  How  he  had  envied  his  com- 
panions what  had  seemed  such  a  priceless  possession ! 
The  idea  had  been  the  day-dream  of  his  childhood — it 
had  mingled  itself  with  his  holiest  aspirations.  To  find 
a  father  on  earth,  or  in  Paradise,  had  been  his  dearest 
wish — the  want  of  one,  his  bitterest  sorrow.  And  now  ! 
It  seemed  to  the  boy  that  God  had  granted  his  prayer 
in  anger,  in  bitter  irony,  and  had  made  of  his  heart's 
desire  the  curse  of  his  life.  Finding  his  earthly  father, 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  heavenly  one,  for  love  and 
trust  were  gone,  and  the  breaking  of  the  earthly  image 
had  shattered  for  him  the  celestial  prototype.  The  holy 
idea  of  fatherhood  had  vanished,  and  in  its  place  stood 
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that  of  cruel,  inexorable  destiny,  to  which  the  boy  lifted 
his  tcared  eyes  in  terror,  not  in  love.  Being  a  Breton, 
the  species  of  half  -  superstitious  awe  with  which  his 
countrymen  are  wont  to  regard  the  idea  of  paternity, 
even  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  individual,  still  clung 
to  him ;  but  it  was  as  the  Ncssus  shirt  to  Hercules,  to 
paralyze,  not  to  warm. 

Woe  worth  the  parents  who  thus  desecrate  for  God's 
little  ones  the  beautiful  sacrament  of  fotherhood ;  in  fouling 
its  outward  and  visible  sign,  they  too  often  blur  for  their 
children  the  inward  and  spiiitual  image  divinely  reflected 
there.  Of  many,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  they  know  not 
what  they  do ;  but  let  them  look  to  it,  for  of  such  offenders 
it  stands  written  that  it  were  better  for  them  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  their  necks,  and  that  they  were 
dmrned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

A     STROKE    OF     BUSINESS. 

SU. — "  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest ;  liere*s  a  garment  for't  ; 
Wit  shall  not  go  unrewardtrd  while  I  am 
King  of  this  countrj'." 

Shakksikarf:.— "  The  Tempest,*' 

"  Ho/ii,  Mr.  Pillawer,  is  that  you  ?  " 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon;  the  bells  of  the  various 
churches  in  Dinan  were  jangling  together  for  vespers  ;  the 
old  town  was  bright  with  holiday  costumes,  winter 
sunshine,  and  hoar  frost ;  the  ivy  which  clung  to  the  old 
ramparts  and  to  Anne  of  Brittany's  ancient  castle,  glittered 
against  the  coping  of  snow ;  the  sky  above  was  hard  and 
blue  as  /a^us  lazuli.  But,  among  all  this  bright  purity, 
there  was  a  speck,  and  a  fit  background  for  that  speck. 
The  first  was  to  be  found  in  the  squalid  person  of  Matelinn 
Gourven,  lord  of  rags ;  the  second  in  the  street  where  he 
was  oftenest  to  be  found  when  in  Dinan,  the  Rue  du 
Jerzual,  emporium  of  tatters,  rascality,  bad  smells,  and 
glorious  picturesqueness.  He  was  coming  leisurely  up  this 
ancient  entrance  to  the  high-seated  town — (who  could 
toil  up  that  steep  ascent  otherwise  than  leisurely?) — and 
was  just  nearing  the  old  gateway,  with  its  lamp-lit  shrine, 
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•which  leads  lo  the  upper  town,  when  he  received  ihc 
above  salutation. 

It  came  from  a  dapper  lackey,  in  dark  blue  livery,  with  a 
little  battlemented  tower  embroidered  in  gold  on  his  sleeve, 
the  cognizance,  apparently,  of  some  noble  family.  He  was 
strolling,  leisurely  also,  along  the  street  which  crosses  at 
right  angles  the  entrance  to  the  Rue  du  Jerzual,  .-in<l, 
catching  sight  of  the  pillawer,  paused  at  the  corner  to  let 
him  come  up. 

"Hola!"  he  said  again,  as  the  rag-merchant,  puffing  a 
little,  stepped  on  to  level  ground — "  Holi,  M.  le  Tillawer, 
do  you  want  any  rags  to-day?" 

"  Certainly,  if  1  can  get  them,"  ansivered  Matelinn,  in 
no  wise  abashed;  "but,  unluckily,  they're  all  locked  up 
to-day.  When  finery's  being  flaunted,  no  one  likes  to  have 
rags  to  sell— so  much  the  worse  !  " 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  lackey,  with  a  glance  at  his  own 
spruce  clothes ;  "  That's  very  true,  M.  le  Pillawer.  Vou 
made  a  false  move  when  you  came  to  our  place  the  oiher 
day — why,  man,  we  were  just  tigged  out  for  the  winter! 
And  to  come  to  the  very  door  of  the  Chateau  for  the  cnst- 
offb  !  Did  ye  think  we'd  own  to  them  tiierc — specidUy  ihe 
women?  Why,  Mr.  Pillawer,  ye're  not  up  lo  your  trade  1 
Not  that  I'd  object  to  do  a  stroke  of  business  with  you," 
he  added,  lowering  the  already  confidential  voice  in  which 
he  had  been  conversing,  and  drawing  his  companion  further 
into  the  shadow,    "  I've  several  articles  I'd  not  bt  ashamed 
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to  turn  an  honest  penny  by ;  but  it  must  be  done  under 
the  rose.  I  generally  let  old  Solomon  there  have  them  (he 
indicated  an  old-clothes  shop  hard  by,  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand),  but  he  becomes  closer  and  closer  every  day,  and — 
Well,  I'd  rather  do  business  with  a  compatriot  than  with  a 
Jew.     Hey,  M.  le  Pillawer?" 

Matelinn*s  face,  thoughtfully  cast  down  in  listening  pose, 
and  shaded  by  his  hand,  would  have  been  a  study  all  this 
time  to  any  physiognomist  who  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  good  view  of  it.  Sh'ghtly  puzzled  it  was  at  first,  as 
though  he  had  not  fully  recognised  his  interlocutor ;  then, 
at  the  allusion  to  his  late  visit,  a  sharply  observant  look 
came  into  the  little  grey  eyes,  which,  as  they  fell  upon  the 
embroidered  badge,  beamed  with  the  intelligence  of  one 
who  catches  a  clue  he  has  been  feeling  for.  Gradually,  as 
the  lackey  went  on,  a  covert  satisfaction  grew  upon  the 
listener's  face,  which,  on  the  hint  at  a  wish  to  open  busi- 
ness negotiations,  merged  into  a  compound  expression  of 
keen  intentness:  the  eagerness  of  a  trader  who  scents 
profit,  mingling  with  the  still  greater  eagerness  of  the 
intriguer  who  catches  sight  of  the  solution  to  some  secret 
enigma. 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  feeding  his  thoughts  on  the 
provender  just  furnished  for  them,  that  he  did  not  notice 
that  this  had  ceased,  and  that  the  speaker  was  waiting  for 
an  answer. 

The  lackey  was   conscious   of  having  finished   with  a 
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remarkably  neat  bit  of  flatter/ ;  he  felt  he  had  conde- 
scended a  good  deal  in  addressing  such  a  brotheily  phrase 
to  a  pillawer,  and  expected  that  it  would  work  propor- 
tionately to  his  own  advantage  in  the  intended  transaction. 
He  was  not  a  little  mortified,  then,  to  find  that  the  pillawer 
made  no  reply,  but  continued  in  the  same  thoughtful 
attitude;  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  his  face  shaded  by  his 
hand. 

He  waited  a  moment,  then  tapped  the  other  on  the 
arm. 

"  Hey !  Mr.  Pillawer,"  he  began,  in  a  slightly  nettled  tone, 
eniphasied  by  a  change  to  the  less  respectful  pronoun. 

"  Didst  not  hear  me,  man  ?  Faiih,  thou  art  the  queerest 
sort  of  customer  at  the  rag  trade  that  /  ever  met.  This 
isn't  the  way  to  do  business  with  gentlemen,  I  can  tell  thee 
that  much. 

The  pillawer  started. 

"Hey?"  he  said,  in  the  hurried  way  of  one  suddenly 
awakened  from  a  dream,  "  Monsieur  must  pardon  me  fur 
the  little  abstraction.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should  malce 
a  small  calculation  before  referring  to  Monsieur's  ^'ery 
obliging  oifer.  It  saves  time,  which,  doubtless,  iviih 
Monsieur,  is  valuable." 

He  smiled  slighdy  as  he  made  this  delicate  allusion  to 
the  lackey's  hired  services ;  then  glanced  up  quickly  to  see 
if  the  little  bit  of  tempting  wit  contained  in  the  double  i-\- 
im  'i\\  liad   been  bought  too  dearly.     But  no,  the  exceed- 
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ingly  courteous  fonn  in  which  his  words  had  been  couched, 
had  not  only  completely  salved  the  lackey's  previously 
wounded  dignity,  but  had  efTectually  prevented  his  feeling 
the  delicate  sting  of  the  pillawer*s  satire. 

**  Then  it  is  settled,"  said  the  lackey,  when  an  arrange- 
ment, slightly  more  favourable  to  a  customer  than  was  the 
usual  practice  of  the  rag-merchant  to  allow,  had  been  con- 
cluded     "  I  will    have    the  disused    clothes    of   the 

establishment  conveyed  into  Dinan  on  Tuesday  evening 
after  dark,  and  you  will  kindly  return  the  amount  in  a 
sealed  packet  addressed  to  M.  Adam  Tonyk. 

I  shall  probably  be  engaged  at  that  hour,  and  may  not  be 
able  to  come  myself,  but  you  may  trust  the  bearer.  M.  le 
Comte  returns  that  evening,  you  see,  or  I  would  certainly 
do  myself — ahem — the  honour " 

"M.  le  Comte?  Is  he  then  absent?"  interrupted  the 
pillawer,  with  interest  a  little  too  visible. 

"  Absent  ?  Yes,"  answered  the  other.  "  But  that  won't 
matter;  1*11  arrange." 

"  Ah  !  Yes,  yes ;  certainly.  But,  that  master  of  yours — 
does  he  ride  by  way  of  Dinan  ?  Vou  see,  my  friend,  he 
might  not  like  to  meet  the  little  bale  coming  from  his 
chateau.  All  prejudice,  of  course;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  is  a  feeling  against  my  business." 

The  lackey  thought  a  moment. 

"No,  no,"  he  answered,  presently;  "Til  see  to  that. 
It's  quite   true  about  his  returning  through  Dinan.     But 
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Madame  expects  him  by  sevca  o'clock,  at  Utcst,  aad  I'll 
not  despatch  the  bale  till  after  that;  not  that  lie  would 
notice  it  though — at  least,  not  in  the  dark,  I  think.  How- 
ever, I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Pillawer;  it's  always  best  to  be 
on  the  safe  side." 

"  Does  he  ride  alone  7"  asked  the  pillawer,  with  apparent 
iudifference. 

"  Alone  ?    Yes  ;  I  believe  so.     What  makes  you  ask  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Curiosity,  perhaps.  The  old  Adam  is 
bound  to  be  strong  in  an  old-clothes-man — eh,  Monsieur?" 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  lackey,  appreciating  the  sorry 
joke  fully  to  its  maker's  satisfaction.  "Monsieur  is,  then, 
a  wit  ?  Ha  !  ha  1  that  must  be  good  oil  to  the  old  wheels. 
Is  it  hot  so,  Mr.  Pillawer  ?" 

"  Well,  yes ;  indifferently  so,"  replied  the  rag-merchant. 
"  And  they  need  all  the  oil  one  can  give  them;  they  do, 
indeed.  The  old  cart  doesn't  travel  too  quickly  along  the 
road  to  wealth,  I  can  tell  you  that,  sir.  Yes,  yes,  it's  a 
poor  business,  though  it's  an  ancient  inheritance,  and  as 
such  ought  to  be  honourable — eh  ?" 

But  the  lackey  did  not  catch  the  little  joke  this  time  ; 
he  had  caught  sight  of  something  more  attracUve — viz.,  of 
the  plump  figure  and  rosy  face  of  his  fellow  seivant,  Mdlle. 
Fran^^za,  scullery-maid  at  the  chateau,  coming  along  the 
street  on  her  way  to  vespers,  and  he  did  not  care  to  chance 
being  seen  by  her  :n  familiar  conversation  with  an  old- 
clothes-man.     He,   therefore,  took  a  hurried  leave  of  his 
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disreputable-looking  acquaintance,  and  hastened  to  leave 
shadow  for  sunshine,  by  quitting  MatcHnn  Gourven  and  the 
old  archvay,  and  going  to  meet  bright  httle  Franc^za  in 
the  main  street. 

Matelinn  Gourven  was  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  go  on  his 
way.  The  bells  might  ring  for  vespers  long  enough  before 
attracting  him,  unless  he  had  some  purpose  to  serve  in 
obeying  their  time-honoured  call ;  and  there  was  no  such 
occasion  to-day.  Therefore,  he  stayed  still  under  the 
archway  and  meditated,  forming  half  a  thought  here  and 
there  into  soft  articulations,  and  letting  it  drop  outside  him, 
as  there  was  nobody  near  enough  to  pick  it  up.  Being  a 
man  of  small  education,  he  could  always  think  more  clearly 
in  this  way ;  it  took  from  the  vagueness  of  the  process  to 
hear  parts  of  it  occasionally,  and  not  to  have  it  all  going  on 
in  the  soundless  dark  within. 

"  So,  so,  he's  gone  away,  has  he  ?  What  does  that  mean, 
I  wonder?"  Silent  meditation  followed  for  the  space  of 
thiee  minutes. 

"Won't  be  back  till  Tuesday  evening  ...  I  had 
appointed  Monday  .  .  .  Matelinn  Gourven,  it's  plain 
enough  .  .  .  won't  see  thee  .  .  .  IVon't!  Ha!  .  .  Call 
again?  .  .  .  Lost  time  .  .  .  From  Dinan  .  .  .  Ha,  yes. 
Saint  Samson !  .  ■  .  Stay,  there's  the  other ;  but  .  .  . 
Scarcely  do  ...  No  money,  probably. 

Here  there  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  no  words 
dropped,   the  man   seemed   to   be  thinking   too    intently 
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for  that.  He  stood  stock  -  still,  with  his  hands  in  his 
leathern  belt,  and  his  eyes  fastened  on  no  outward  images, 
yet  (as  the  phrase  is)  fixed  on  the  ground.  Presently  he 
drew  himself  up,  his  eye  flashed,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands 
together. 

"  Praised  be  Saint  Samson  1"  he  muimured,  piously, 
"  May  he  be  my  aid !  Yes,  yes,  so  be  it.  I'll  have 
him  to  myself,  auyhow,  and  then  .  .  .  if  .  .  .  Well, 
well,  no  need  to  arrange  any  more  now;  we'll  sec  how 
things  go." 

The  process  was  evidently  over  for  the  present. 

The  thinker  shook  himself,  as  though  to  free  himself 
entirely  from  a  burden  which  had  oppressed  him  ;  looked 
this  way  and  that,  to  make  sure  he  was  not  observed ; 
stuck  his  thumbs  in  his  leathern  belt,  and  strolled  on 
again. 

"Christophe,  lad,"  he  said,  coming  presently  upon  a 
boy  sitting  with  downcast  face  under  the  leafless  trees  of 
the  Place  Duguescltn. 

"I've  changed  my  plans;  we'll  do  business  here  till 
Tuesday  evening,  and  then  take  to  the  tramp  again.  Let  me 
see—"  he  appeared  to  reflect—  ' "  eastwards,  I  think. 
Hast  seen  to  the  beasts  i^' 

"  Yes." 

The  boy  did  not  raise  his  eyes;  the  monosyllable 
dropped  out  half-sullenly,  half- wearily. 

"  Good." 
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Matelinn  stood  a  moment  eyeing  the  lad  attentively. 
"  Thou'rt  pale  my  son,"  he  said,  presently,  "  it's  but  cold 
comfort  sitting  here.  See — (he  took  some  small  coins  out 
of  his  pouch  and  tossed  them  to  the  lad) — **  take  these  to 
Mother  Lefevre's  and  get  something  to  warm  thee.  Qa^  fa, 
au  revoir^  Til  come  anon. 

The  words  were  more  kindly  said  than  usual ;  the 
thought  for  his  son's  comfort — so  rare,  alas  !  with  this 
father — surprised  and  touched  the  desolate  boy.  He 
glanced  up  quickly  with  a  tear  in  his  eye  ;  but  the  pillawer 
had  already  strolled  on  again.  The  boy  gathered  up  the 
coins  which  had  fallen  on  the  snow  at  his  feet,  held  them  a 
moment  in  his  cold  hand,  and  looked  at  them.  The 
gathered  tear  fell  on  the  dirty  copper ;  but  the  tear  was  a 
relief.  It  was  as  if  this  tiny  ray  of  kindness,  after  weeks  of 
frost,  had  melted  a  comer  of  the  ice  which  stiffened  the 
boy's  heart  against  this  man  who  called  him  son.  Could  it 
be  that  the  man  was  not  all  bad  ? 

"Since  he  is  my  father,"  thought  Christophe,  rising 
slowly  and  stamping  his  numb  feet  on  the  hard  ground — 
**  since  so  it  is,  would  it  not  be  better  to  try  and  be  more 
like  a  son  ?  But  oh  !  my  foster-father ! — oh,  my  mother ! 
I  would  I  had  been  content  to  know  no  parents  but  you  ! 

Better  the  menhir,  I  think,  than "  an  unconquerable 

repulsion,  more  than  the  winter's  cold,  made  him  shiver 
from  head  to  foot ;  but  he  checked  himself. 

"  No,"  he  murmured,  "  no,  I  musn't  forget ;  he  has  beea 
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kind  at  last ;  it  was  good  to  spare  me  these.  Four  som  ! 
Yes,  it  must  have  cost  him  something  to  part  with  them  !" 
In  spite  of  his  newly-formed  resolve,  the  boy's  lips  curled 
with  an  expression  very  like  scorn,  as  he  moved  away  from 
under  the  leafless  trees. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


SAINT-SAMSON. 


"  I^ost,  lost  !  one  moment  knelled  ihe  woe  of  years." 

R.  Browning.— "CAiWc  Roland.' 


It  was  snowing  again.  The  dry  feathery  flakes  fell 
slowly  and  sparsely  to  join  their  fello\>'s  on  the  frozen 
ground.  The  sun  had  gone  down,  like  a  scarlet  ball, 
behind  the  leafless  trees,  and  darkness  was  battling  with 
snow-light  and  moonshine  for  dominion  over  the  wintry 
w^orld,  when  the  little  cavalcade  left  Dinan  and  turned 
eastward. 

It  was  Tuesday  evening.  To  Christophe,  to  old 
Loizik  and  little  brown  Mylio,  this  fact  meant  nothing, 
except  that  it  exchanged  for  them  the  perambulation  of 
dirty  streets  for  the  longer  and  rougher  tramp  along 
country  lanes.  The  dull,  plodding  round  of  daily  duty 
was  the  same  to  them,  whether  it  fell  on  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  or  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

But  to  the  rag-merchant  himself,  riding  silently  on  old 
Loizik  at  the  head  of  the  little  party,  the  day  was 
evidently  a  date  of  mark ;  it  mattered  a  good  deal  to  him 
that  he  should  ride  along  this  particular  road  on  Tuesday 
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above  all  other  days,  and  just  at  this  hour  and  at  no  other. 
This  would  have  been  evident,  at  least  to  anyone  who, 
holding  the  clue  to  some  secret  purpose  in  Matelinn's  mind, 
had  taken  tlie  trouble  to  observe  his  actions.  Three  facts, 
above  all,  might  have  indicated  this.  He  had  declined  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  doing  business,  which  had  offered 
itself  in  the  town  for  the  following  day,  and  had  refused 
to  leave  Dinaii  in  the  rooming,  though  he  had  been  told 
that  several  cottagers  in  a  village  which  lay  on  his 
proposed  route  were  selling  their  possessions  and  quitting 
the  neighbourhood  that  very  afternoon.  Moreover — a 
very  significant  fact — he  had  left  Dinan  without  the  bale 
from  Chateau  Kerdec'h,  and  an  hour  at  least  before 
the  time  at  which  it  could  possibly  be  expected.  He 
was  unusually  silent  and  ihoughtful,  too,  as  he  rode  along 
on  the  old  pack-horse,  abstaining  boib  from  the  oaths 
and  blows,  to  which  those  under  him  were  but  too  well 
accustomed. 

Christophe  observed  this  latter  indication,  and  won- 
dered at  it  a  little  in  the  languid  way  usual  to  those  in 
whom  interest  and  expectation  have  been  well-nigh 
smothered  under  the  hopeless  routine  of  an  uncongenial 
and  monotonous  hfe.  Of  the  other  and  more  significant 
facts  he  knew  nothing,  Matelinn  Gourven  being  too 
close  a  man  of  business  to  confide  any  more  of  his  affairs 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  any  one — even  liis 
owa  son. 
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Crunch^  crunch,  crunch — the  tread  of  their  own  footsteps 
over  the  frozen  snow  was  the  only  sound  which  broke 
the  absolute  silence,  except  for  the  slight  wheezing  of 
the  pillawer's  broken-winded  steed,  less  audible  than 
usual,  for  there  were  little  or  no  rags  pn  his  back  besides 
those  which  covered  his  rider.  Tramp,  tramp,  tramps — 
they  had  gone  on  like  this  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
Christophe  had  gone  back  in  thought  to  his  old  home, 
and  was  wandering  among  the  little  blue  gentians 
and  golden  furze  on  Carnac  Heath  with  little  Genofa, 
while  his  feet  plodded  mechanically  over  the  snowy  roads 
of  northern  Brittany,  so  far  away ;  when  old  Loizik,  coming 
suddenly  to  a  halt,  checked  the  whole  cavalcade. 

The  boy  star':ed  from  his  sunny  dream,  and  awoke  to  the 
cold,  stern  reality  of  his  present  surroundings.  They  were 
nearing  a  gate  in  the  hedge  where  a  rough  bridle-road  led 
off  by  a  short  cut  to  the  Chateau  de  Kerdec'h  and  the 
country  beyond.  Clumps  of  dark  fir-trees,  the  outposts  of 
a  little  black  forest  further  back,  skirted  the  road,  and  hid 
the  progress  of  the  bridle-path,  which,  after  the  first  few 
yards,  entirely  lost  itself  among  their  dark  red  boles  and 
snow-laden  boughs. 

There  was  a  weird  mystery,  a  weariness  about  the  place, 
which  made  Christophe  shudder  involuntarily  as  he  looked 
at  it  and  wondered  if  their  road  led  through  there.  He 
expected  to  see  the  pillawer  turn  and  order  hhn  to  open 
the  gate,  or  else  make  some  remark  about  the  wav  the^ 
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should  take ;  but  do,  Loizik  stood  stock-still,  with  his 
rider  crouching  forward  somewhat  over  his  neck,  lookini 
neither  to  right  nor  left. 

The  lad  looked  at  them  in  growing  astonishment ;  waited 
a  minute,  and  was  just  going  to  hazard  a  question  (which, 
by  the  by,  he  had  discovered  before  this  7fas  rather  a 
hazardous  experiment),  when  a  low  groan  struck  upon  his 
ear. 

Chfistophe  started,  looked  to  this  side  and  that — before, 
behind  ;  but  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  Ves,  there  was  no 
room  for  doubt,  it  mast  have  come  from  the  pillawer.  He 
left  loose  of  Mylio's  bridle,  and  went  up  to  where  the  old 
horse  was  standing  in  the  road. 

The  rag-merchant  was  leaning  forward  on  ihe  pack- 
saddle,  his  two  hands  grasping  the  pommel ;  his  lips  were 
firmly  compressed,  his  face  bent  down  ;  otherwise,  he 
looked  much  as  usual. 

Again  came  the  low  groan, 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  lad,  in  a.  startled  voice. 

The  pillawer  made  no  answer. 

"  What  is  it,  father?"  he  asked  again,  his  voice  trembling, 
in  spite  of  him,  as  he  used  the  unaccustomed  name.  It 
was  an  effort  to  use  it ;  but  the  effort  was  repaid. 

The  pillawer  turned  his  head  slightly. 

"  I  am  ill,  my  boy,"  he  said, — "  ill.  This  cursed  cold  has 
brought  on  the  spasms,  and  till  they  pass,  I  can  ride  no 
further.     Open  the   gale,   we  will  go  into  the   wood.     I 
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knuvir  a  place  where  'tis  more  sheltered ;  I  will  sit  down 
there,  and  as  for  thee,  thou  shalt  tether  the  beasts  behind 
the  trees,  and  then  look  out  for  someone  passing.  I  must 
have  help  if  thou  art  not  to  be  left  fatherless  in  the  wide 
world,  poor  child." 

What  was  there  about  these  last  words  to  send  such  a 
disagreeable  thrill  through  the  lad's  blood  ?  He  could  not 
tell.  In  the  mouth  of  any  other  father  they  would  have 
been  touching  words  ;  but,  somehow,  it  was  no  sympathetic 
feeling  which  rose  to  meet  them.  There  was  no  time  for 
self-questioning ;  only  the  lad  was  conscious  of  this  strange 
up-rising  within  him,  and  his  heart  revolted  against  it  as 
quickly.  He  was  horrified  with  himself,  and  the  re-action 
made  him  more  ready  to  give  the  man  the  attention  of  a 
son  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 

He  threw  one  strong  young  arm  around  the  bent  form 
on  the  old  pack-horse,  took  the  reins  in  his  other  hand, 
spoke  a  word  or  two  of  encouragement,  whistled  to  the 
donkey  to  follow,  and  moved  up  to  the  gate. 

This  he  set  open,  and  led  the  old  horse  carefully  over 
the  rough  path  within,  the  little  donkey  following  close  by 
all  the  time,  as  though  half-afraid  of  being  left  behind  in 
the  dim  mysterious  shades  among  which  they  were  passing. 

A  few  minutes  careful  advance  brought  them  to  a  clump 
of  fir-trees,  standing  together  on  the  edge  of  a  sort  of 
hollow  on  one  side  of  the  path.  From  the  path  itself  you 
could  not  distinctly  see  the  interior  of  this  shaded  hollow ; 
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but  the  rag-merchuit  apparently  knew  it  well,  for  he  made 
a  sign  for  Christophe  to  halt  and  to  help  him  down  from 
old  Loizilc's  back.  Leaning  against  a  tree,  he  directed  the 
lad  to  tether  the  beasU  where  they  would  be  out  of  sight, 
and  yet  within  easy  reach  when  wanted ;  motioned  to  hifb 
to  give  him  his  arm,  and  led  the  way  with  faltering  steps 
among  the  trees  to  the  edge  of  the  little  hollow.  Here 
Christophe  saw  a  strange  sight. 

A  lay  of  moonlight,  coming  from  the  other  side  where 
the  ground  was  more  open,  streamed  in,  like  a  long  thread 
of  silver,  among  the  dark  blue  shadows,  and  lit  up  the 
interior  of  a  shallow  dip  in  the  ground,  lined  with  snow, 
but  sprinkled  thickly  over  with  brown  lir-needles  from  the 
trees  which  shaded  its  brim.  At  the  bottom,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  hollow,  was  one  of  those  gigantic 
columns,  such  as  the  lad  knew  so  well  in  his  early  home, 
only  larger,  more  massive  than  most  of  those  he  was 
accustomed  lo;  looking  more  imposing,  more  titanic, 
perhaps  from  the  fact  that  it  had  no-  companions :  it  was 
quite  alone — lord  of  the  glade,  solitary  in  this  silent  solitude. 

Ndther  was  it  standing  erect,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  menhirs,  but  was  leaning  far  out  of  tlie  perpendi- 
cular, bowed  with  its  own  weight  towards  the  ground,  like 
a  giant  full  of  years.  The  moonlight  struck  upon  its  tall 
grey  head,  and  on  the  other  side  stretched  a  long  black 
shadow,  double  its  own  height,  reaching  right  across  and 
up  ibe  slope  of  the  woodland  hollow  which  formed  the 
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shrine  for  this  old-world  saint ;  for  it  was  a  baptized 
menhir,,  purified  from  its  heathen  uses  by  holy  water,  and 
sanctified  with  a  saintly  name. 

**  Saint-Samson,"  murmured  the  pillawer,  as  his  son  led 
him  down  into  the  hollow.     "Ay,  ay,  it  is  well." 

"There,  lad,"  he  added  presently,  "I  will  sit  do>vn 
here  where  I  can  lean  my  back  against  the  stone.  And 
now  listen  to  me,  listen  carefully.     Dost  hear,  lad  ?  " 

The  voice  was  stronger  again  ;  the  pillawer  looked  more 
like  himself.     The  boy  stood  attention. 

"  Go  thou  back  to  the  gate  and  wait  there  till  thou  canst 
see  a  traveller  coming  along.  (The  saints  will  send  one  to 
a  poor  sufferer,  I  know  that.)  But  listen,  et^efy  traveller 
won't  do  ;  there  be  men  about  in  these  troublesome  tiroes 
would  rather  mar  than  mend.  The  moon  is  getting  up 
nicely  now,  and  thou  canst  see  a  good  stretch  of  road. 
Directly  a  traveller  comes  in  sight,  step  up  here  and  tell 
me  whether  it  be  man  or  woman,  one  or  many,  and  I  will 
give  thee  further  directions.  Now  go,  my  son,  and — 
may  it  bring  us  a  blessing  ! " 

The  last  words  were  added  in  a  changed  tone,  with  a 
curious  gurgle  of  the  throat. 

"  Hasten,  my  son,  hasten  !"  called  the  pillawer  after  him, 
as  the  lad  turned  away.  "  Hasten,  for  the  love  of  all  the 
saints.     Ah,  this  pain  !" 

Th^  lad  did  as  he  was  bid.  He  went  back  to  where  the 
path  turned  off  from  the  main  road,  leaned  his  arms  on  the 
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top  of  the  gate  and  looked  earoestly  and  anxiously,  nov 
along  the  way  they  had  come,  then  down  the  short  piece  of 
road  which  was  all  that  was  visible  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

Taken  by  surprise,  aUnned  and  softened  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  hitherto  inexhaustable  pillawer,  he  had  obeyed 
his'  directions  without  question ;  but,  as  he  waited  there  in 
the  cold,  white  silence,  it  struck  him  that  there  was  some- 
thing very  strange  about  the  entire  arrangement. 

Why  could  not  he  himself  have  helped  his  father  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  village,  without  waiting  for  the  chance  of 
other  assistance,  which,  at  ihat  time  in  the  evening,  might 
never  come  ?  If  it  were  medicine  he  were  waiting  for,  was 
a  traveller  likely  to  have  it  ?  And  was  a  seat  on  the  cold 
ground  a  reasonable  cure  for  spasms,  brought  on  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather? 

He  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the 
pillawer  and  persuade  him  to  mount  Lolzik  again  and  go 
on  slowly  towards  some  shelter  better  than  that  of  the 
old  menhir,  when  a  s%ht  sound  in  the  distance  made 
him  pause,  and  presently,  from  the  direction  of  Dinan, 
he  could  discern  a  figure  on  horseback,  riding  slowly 
along  the  frozen  road. 

Christophe  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  waited  a 
moment  to  allow  of  a  nearer  view,  satisfied  himself  that 
the  new-comer  was  a  man,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  tdl, 
a  gentleman  too ;  took  in  such  other  detaik  as  could  be 
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seen  at  tke  distance  and  in  the  light  then  to  be  had, 
and,  having  done  this,  stepped  back  quickly  to  the  hollow 
where  he  had  left  the  pillawer. 

Matelinn  looked  up  quickly  as  the  lad  came  near, 
seemed  about  to  rise,  checked  himself,  and  asked  in  a 
sharp,  eager  tone  whether  anyone  were  coming.  Chris- 
tophe  answered  him,  was  again  questioned,  and  then, 
the  replies  appearing  satisfactory,  was  sent  back  to  stop 
the  horseman  and  ask  for  help. 

"Say  it  is  for  a  man  in  mortal  extremity,"  added  the 
pillawer  in  the  same  quick  tone.  "  Conjure  him  to  come 
in  the  name  of  the  blessed  saints ;  do  not  lose  a  moment, 
lady  and  waste  no  time  in  answering  questions  if  he  should 
put  any ;  he  might  object,  too,  to  helping  a  pillawer — 
there  are  such  folk,  even  among  Christians — more's  the 
pity  !  Hurry,  lad,  I  say,  I  hear  the  horse  coming  near ; 
if  he  should  pass — ah ! " 

He  half-raised  himself  again,  and  his  voice,  though 
low-pitched,  became  strangely  hurried  and  eager  as  he 
concluded.  Christophe  thought  that  he  mus;^  be  in  great 
suffering,  and  his  voice  also  had  a  quick,  appealing  tone, 
as  he  ran  back  to  the  gate  and  accosted  the  horseman 
who  now  drew  near. 

**  For  God's  sake,  sir,"  he  cried,  opening  still  further 
the  already  half-opened  gate.  **  For  God's  sake,  stop  and 
help  us  !  He  will  die,  I  do  believe  he  will,  if  he  is  left 
nny  longer  there  in  the  cold,  and  I " 
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He  did  not  conclude,  for  the  tiery  grey  Noimandy 
horse,  which  the  gentleman  rode,  started  violently  at  the 
unexpected  apparition,  reared,  darted  forward,  and  then, 
checked  by  the  strong  hand  of  its  rider,  stopped  as 
Guddenly,  snorting  and  trembling,  by  the  gate. 

"What  is  it?  What  do  you  want?"  asked  the  horse- 
man shortly,  with  attention  evidently  divided  between  his 
restive  steed  and  the  tall,  ragged  boy  who, stood  in  the 
way. 

"  It  is  a  sick  man,  Monsieur;  he  lies  down  there  in  sore 
need  of  help.     Will  Monsieur  give  it  ? " 

"  A  sick  man  ?  "  repeated  the  gentleman,  half  doulilfuily, 
eyeing  Christophe's  tattered  garments,  and  then  Rlancin^ 
back  at  his  impatient  horse, — "A  sick  man,  you  say? 
What  can  I  do  for  him?     Shall  1  riilu  on  and  send  hel])?" 

"Oh,  no.  Monsieur,  he  is  in  extremity;  he  cannot  wait. 
For  pity's  sake,  Monsieur,"  continued  the  lad  still  more 
urgently,  as  the  gentleman  still  appeared  to  hesitate — "  for 
pity's  sake  come  to  him  at  once — he  is  my  father." 

The  last  words  were  added  with  an  efiort,  as  if  to 
Strengthen  the  appeal;  anJ  the  boy  fixed  his  dark  eyes 
enlreatiugly  on  the  traveller. 

"Your  father?  My  lad,  1  would  willingly  help  you, 
but — my  horse?  J  don't  know  whether  he  would  let  you 
hold  him.     Hadn't  I  better  ride  on  and  send " 

"For  God's  sake.  Monsieur,  come  at  once,"  said  the  lad. 
layiny  his  hand  on  the  horse's  rein.    "  He  might  die  before 
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you  could  send  help,  and  then^God  help  us,  we  should 
have  his  life  on  our  hands ! "  he  added,  hastily,  using  the 
plural,  as  though  struck  by  a  sudden  thought  which  his 
hearer  could  not  fathom.  "  Yes,  sir,  I  can  hold  your  horse, 
or  we  can  tether  him  ?  " 

"  No,  he  would  not  stand  ;  don't  you  see  how  frightened 
he  is?    You  must  hold  him — that  is,  if  you  can." 

As  he  spoke,  the  gentleman  dismounted,  patted  the 
trembling  horse,  said  a  few  encouraging  words  to 
him,  and  throwing  the  bridle  over  his  arm,  turned  to 
Christophe. 

"  !Now,  then,  where  is  your  father  ?  Lead  on ;  you 
shall  take  the  reins  when  we  get  there." 

The  lad  pointed  towards  the  group  of  fir-trees. 

"  It  is  there,  Monsieur ;  quite  close,"  he  said ;  and, 
entering  the  field,  led  the  way  towards  the  hollow. 

The  horse  started  again,  and  trembled  more  violently  as 
he  saw  the  long  black  shadows  cast  by  the  trees  upon  the 
snow,  and  felt  the  chilly  gloom  of  the  pine-wood  closing 
round  him,  and  it  required  all  his  master's  powers  of 
persuasion,  added  to  a  firm  will,  which  he  evidently 
knew  could  not  lightly  be  resisted,  to  induce  him  to  go 
forward. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  weird  scene,  and  the  gentleman,  as 
well  as  his  steed,  drew  up  suddenly  with  a  start  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  menhir  of  Saint  -  Samson,  rising  tall 
and  shadowy  from  the  half-lit  gloom  of  the  hollow.     The 
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figure  of  the  pillawer  was  not  visible  from  where  they 
stood. 

Christophe  stopped  too,  and  glanced  half  doubtfully 
over  the  edge. 

What  is  this  ?  "  asked  the  gentleman  hastily,  as  though 
vexed  with  himself  for  the  nameless  fear  his  start  had 
betrayed.  "What  is  this?  I  see  no  sick  man.  Surely 
you  are  not  seeking  to  deceive  me  ?    If  I  thought " 

"How  can  Monsieur  think  so?"  exclaimed  the  boy, 
half  indignantly,  half  reproachfully.  "  See,  Monsieur " — 
(be  had  moved  onward  a  few  steps  and  was  pointing  down 
into  the  hollow) — "  See,  Monsieur,  thne  he  is.  Father, 
I  have  brought  help." 

As  the  lad  spoke,  he  ran  down  the  slope  and  bent  over  a 
dark  object,  which  the  watcher  from  above  could  now 
perceive  in  (he  shadow  of  the  menhir. 

A  deep  groan  sounded  from  the  hollow,  startling  a  night- 
bird  which  flew  screaming  from  the  dark  branches  of  a  fir- 
tree,  sending  down  a  shower  of  frozen  snow,  on  the  heads  of 
those  below. 

The  grey  Normandy  horse  neighed  with  alarm,  and 
tugged  wildly  at  the  rein.  Its  master  was  still  engaged  in 
quieting  it,  when  Christophe  came  out  of  tlie  hollow  and 
stood  before  him. 

"Ah,  Monsieur,"  he  sdd,  and  there  was  a  tone  in  the 
voice  which  made  the  stranger  turn  quickly  and  look 
fixedly  at  him ;  "  Ah,  Monsieur,  let  me  hold  the  horse  now, 
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and  will  you  go  and  see  if  you  can  do  any  good  to  him 
down  there — my  father?  He  asks  for  you,  and  oh, 
Monsieur,  he  seems  in  such  pain  !*' 

Instead  of  answering,  the  stranger  still  continued  his 
earnest  gaze. 

**  Have  I  seen  you  before  ?"  he  asked  presently.  "  I 
seem  to  know  your  voice." 

"  No,  Monsieur,  I  think  not.  But,  oh  !  don't  delay  ;  he 
won't  let  me  do  anythmg,  and  I  fear  he  will  die  if  he  lies 
there  in  the  cold  any  longer. 

"Very  well,"  answered  the  other,  resisting  the  strange 
reluctance  he  felt  to  enter  the  shadowy  hollow, — "  I  will  go 
down  and  examine  your  father,  and  then  come  back  and 
speak  to  you  about  him,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done. 
Here,  you  must  hold  my  grey — see,  this  way.  Be  gentle 
with  him  mind,  but  keep  a  firm  hold  of  the  reins — so,  ho, 
gently  !"  as  the  horse  still  continued  to  back  away  from  the 
hollow.  **  It's  the  menhir  there  that's  frightening  him,  I 
think ;  take  him  out  of  the  shadow,  and  lead  him  up  and 
down  in  the  moonlight  till  I  come  back ;  I  won't  be  long." 

Giving  the  rein  to  Christophe,  the  gentleman  turned 
away,  and  went  down  into  the  hollow. 

At  first  the  lad  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  still- 
restive  horse  to  spare  much  attention  for  what  was  going  on 
by  the  old  menhir.  He  could  hear  voices  now  and  then, 
but  the  trampling  of  the  grey  prevented  him  from  dis- 
tinguishing what  was  said,  even  before  he  had  got  beyond 
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the  shade  of  the  fir-trees.  Once  there,  he  led  the  creature 
gently  up  and  down  the  bit  of  road  between  the  wood  and 
the  gate,  patting  its  quivering  neck  and  speaking  to  it  in 
low,  caressing  tones,  till  gradually  it  calmed  down,  and 
ceased  capering  and  pulling  at  the  rein.  Then  Christophe 
paused  a  moment  to  listen.  It  struck  him  that  the 
gentleman  was  long  in  returning,  and — yes,  surely  the 
voices  were  rather  loud.  It  seemed  more  like  an  angry 
discussion  than  a  consultation  between  a  man  struck  down 
by  sickness  and  one  who  had  come  to  his  aid.  Surely,  to 
be  able  to  speak  in  so  strong  a  voice,  the  pillawer  must 
already  be  much  better  ? 

Christophe  turned  the  horse's  head  again  in  the  direction 
of  the  menhir,  and  was  nearing  the  belt  of  shade  when  a 
faint  cry,  followed  by  a  deep  groan,  struck  on  the  night  air, 
causing  the  grey  to  plunge  violently  and  trample  again, 
and  sending  a  cold  shiver  through  the  boy's  heart. 

What  was  it  ? 

Could  the  pillawer  indeed  be  dying  ? 

The  renewed  excitement  of  the  horse  he  was  holding 
hindered  the  lad,  during  the  next  few  minutes,  from 
stopping  to  listen  again,  and  he  had  thus  no  time  to  analyze 

the  feeling— half  relief,  half  dread — which  had  rushed  upon 
him  as  this  idea  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 

If  relief  had  been  uppermost  it  was  soon  disappointed 
for,  no  sooner  had  he  succeeded  in  reducing  his  charge  once 
more  to  a  state  of  control,  than  he  perceived  t*he  pillawer 
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himself  emerging  from   the  shade,   mounted  on   the  old 
pack-horse  and  leading  the  donkey. 

Christophe  stared.  Such  a  sudden  recovery  was  almost 
too  wonderful  to  be  believed.  Surely  the  man  who  had 
wrought  it  could  have  been  none  other  than  a  very 
celebrated  doctor. 

It  is  true,  the  pillawer  looked  very  pale,  his  eye  was 
wild,  and  there  was  a  look  of  trembling  nervousness 
about  his  whole  person,  as  he  rode  out  into  the  moonlight^ 
glancing  back  hurriedly  over  his  shoulder  as  he  did  so. 
This,  however,  was  as  nothing ;  such  an  attack  as  he  had 
had,  was  enough,  thought  Christophe,  to  upset  the 
strongest  nerves.  Really  the  stranger  had  done  wonders. 
But — where  was  he  ? 

Christophe  took  his  eyes  a  moment  from  the  advancing 
pillawer,  and,  like  him,  gazed  also  towards  the  wood ; 
but  he  could  see  no  one. 

Matelinn  started  violently  as  he  came  up  with  the  lad, 
as  though  he  had  not  yet  perceived  him,  and  had  forgotten 
that  he  was  present. 

He  stopped  his  horse,  reflected  a  moment,  and  then 
said  hurriedly,  "Christophe,  my  son,  is  that  thou?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  lad  in  growing  astonishment, — 
"You  are  then  better?     The  gentleman " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  struck  in  the  pillawer,  interrupting  him  hastily, 
^-"  Yes,  yes,  much  better — I — that  is  he — he  bled  me,  you 

see;  and — and — it  has  nearly  restored  me.    Thanks " 

vou  L  I. 
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He  did  not  go  on  with  his  pious  ejaculation ;  it  seemed 
to  stick  in  his  throiL 

"Come,"  he  added,  presently, — "let  us  be  going." 

He  kicked  old  Loizik  vich  his  heels,  and  the  pack-horse 
went  slowly  on. 

"  But  the  gentleman,"  said  Christophe,  "  Where  is  he  ? 
I  have  his  horse,  I  can't  go  till  he  comes." 

The  pilUwer  drew  rein  again,  glanced  over  his  shoulder, 
seemed  to  reflect  once  more,  and  then  said : 

"  Yes,  30U  can  wait  if  you  like.  He  bled  me,  you 
see,  as  I  told  you,  and  then — then  he  went  away  to  get 
some  remedies,  down  the  cait-track  yonder — he  said  there 
was  a  short  cur.  He  said,  though,  that  if  I  felt  belter 
meantime,  I'd  best  move  on ;  it  was  cold  you  see,  and 
the  spasms— In  short  I  mustn't  stop;  it's — it's  as  much 
as  my  life  is  worth.  No,  not  thatj  I  didn't  quite  mean 
that.  There,  I'm  going;  you  can  do  as  you  like.  He 
won't  be  long,  I  daresay ;  and  if  he  is — Let  me  see,  what 
did  he  say?  Oh,  that  you  might  shut  the  gate,  ride  the 
horse  a  mile  or  so  down  the  road,  and  then  turn  him 
loose,  he  knows  his  way  home — these  pampered  brutes  all 
do.  MilU  lotmaires,  lad !  keep  the  beast  off  me,  can't 
you?"  he  cried  in  a  shrill  voice,  as  the  grey  suddenly 
kicked  up  its  heels  perilously  near  to  Loizik's  he.id, — 
"Would  you  be  the  death  of  your  own  father? — Your  oi^'ii 
/other,  mind ;  never  forget  that,  whatever  may  happen. 
IVeJJ,  _j'ou  know  where  to  follow  me.    Mind,  shut  the  gate !" 
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The  pillawer  called  thi«5  last  sentence  over  his  shoulder, 
as  he  rode  through,  and  turned  down  the  main  road, 
followed  by  the  donkey. 

Christophe  was  left  behind  with  the  fiery  grey,  which  had 
become  so  restive  again  that  he  utterly  refused  to  stand, 
and  the  lad  had  to  keep  him  in  constant  motion,  up  and 
down,  up  and  down  the  snowy  path,  till  time  and  space 
seemed  interminable,  and  body  and  mind  were  alike  weary; 
the  one  with  unceasing  exertion,  the  other  from  puzzling 
over  the  strange  events  of  this  strange  evening. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  pillawer's  strange  words? 
what  of  his  still  more  wonderful  recovery  ?  and  what  had 
become  of  the  stranger  all  this  time  ? — was  he  never  coming 
back  ? 

Christophe  looked  again  for  the  twentieth  time  to  where 
the  cart-road  vanished  from  sight  among  the  gloom  of  the 
fir-trees ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen,  nothing  but  the  trees 
themselves,  and  their  shadows,  which  now  began  to  move 
a  little,  as  a  light  breeze  rose,  and  gently  stirred  the 
branches.  This  movement,  the  utter  loneliness,  and  long 
watching,  awoke  a  nervous  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  lad. 
The  shadows  seemed  to  take  strange  forms,  and  he  started 
two  or  three  times,  thinking  that  something  was  coming  to 
him  down  the  path.  A  nameless  terror,  as  at  an  unseen 
presence  in  the  wood,  took  possesion  of  him,  and  yet  he 
could  not  resolve  to  leave  his  charge.  Hush,  what  was 
that?    Did  someone  sigh,  or  was  it  only  the  wind? 
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With  heart  beating  in  great  throbs,  Christophe  led  the 
grey  dose  up  to  the  margin  of  the  wood.  Again  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness,  a  sound  which  was  not  the  wind. 
It  seemed  like  a  hollow  groan  rising  out  of  the  shadows 
which  shaded  the  base  of  the  old  menhir. 

Superstition  is  strong  in  the  Celtic  race,  strongest  of  all, 
perhaps,  in  that  portion  of  it  which  inhabits  the  more 
remote  parts  of  Brittany.  The  peculiar  circumstances  at- 
tending his  birth  and  breeding,  as  well  as  the  congenial 
soil  of  his  individual  character,  had  given  it  a  hold  on  the 
Child  of  the  Menhir,  more  tenacious  even  than  on  most  of 
his  countrymen. 

For  some  moments  he  felt  convinced  that  he  had  just  hail 
an  interview  with  the  devil  himself,  who,  encouraged  by 
the  unfilial  feelings  he  was  conscious  of  having  cherished, 
had  assumed  the  form  of  the  pillawer  to  tempt  him  away 
from  his  duly.  Yes,  it  must  be  so  ;  Matelinn  Gourven  still 
lay  groaning  in  the  hollow,  and  in  a  few  moments  more 
he  might  have  left  him  to  perish. 

But  the  horse — the  stranger?  For  an  instant  everything 
began  to  assume  a  semblance  of  unreality,  and,  but  for  a 
very  material  bite  in  the  arm,  which  the  Normandy  horse, 
conscious  of  the  loosened  rein,  suddenly  turned  to  inflict, 
Christophe  might  have  ended  by  persuading  himself  that 
the  steed  he  held  was  nothing  but  a  spectre. 

This,  however,  proved  a  salutary  check  to  his  nervous 
Tancies;  and  he  determined,  come  what  would,  to  try  and 
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tether  the  animal  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  go  down  into  the 
hollow  to  learn  the  worst. 

Binding  the  grey  as  firmly  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  the  lad  crossed  himself,  murmured  an  Ave^  and, 
mastering  his  nervousness  as  best  he  could,  descended 
to  the  spot  where  the  pillawer  had  lain.  There  wa& 
nothing  there. 

The  lad  skirted  the  giant  stone  with  slow,  cautious  steps, 
stooping  to  examine  the  ground  as  he  went.  The  moon 
had  shifted  her  position  a  little  in  the  interval,  but  there 
was  still  sufficient  light  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  to 

reveal  most  of  its  surface  to  a  close  observer.  There  were 
footprints  in  several  places ;  at  one,  the  snow  had  been  a 
good  deal  trampled;  but  still  Christophe  could  see  no 
living  object ;  the  ancient  monument  seemed  to  be  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  spot. 

The  boy  had  nearly  finished  his  inspection,  and  was 
about  to  turn  away,  when,  where  the  shades  fell  thickest, 
his  foot  struck  against  something  soft,  and  again  came  the 
sighing  groan — this  time  close  to  his  ear. 

Christophe  started  back ;  a  cold  dew  broke  out  on  his 
brow,  and  his  heart  seemed  to  stop,  and  then  go  on  again 
with  suffocating  rapidity. 

** Saint  Comeille,  be  my  succour!"  he  murmured, — 
"  What  is  this  ?     Can  it  be  he  ?  " 

Controlling  himself  with  a  great  effort,  he  bent  more 
closely  over  the  object  on  the  ground,  and  could  just 
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make  out  the  outline  of  a  human  body  \  the  light  was  too 
dim  to  distinguish  anything  further. 

The  lad's  first  impulse  was  to  drag  it  out  into  the  more 
illumined  part  of  the  hollow  and  satisfy  himself  at  once 
whether  it  were  the  pillawer  or  not ;  to  his  excited 
im^natioD,  the  uncertainly  involved  too  much  ghastly 
horror  to  allow  of  his  enduring  it  for  a  moment  more. 
Following  this  impulse,  he  put  his  hands  under  the  arms 
of  the  body,  and,  in  another  instant  had  placed  it  where 
a  dim  moonbeam,  filtering  through  the  dark  branches, 
fell  full  on  the  upturned  face.     It  wis  not  the  pillawer. 

Those  deailj.cut,  high-bred  features  never  belonged 
to  a  rag -merchant.  At  the  first  glance  Chrisiophe 
recognised  the  owner  of  the  grey. 

There  are  mome^is  in  the  lives  of  some  into  which  t'-; 
bitterness  of  years  seems  to  be  compressed.  Misery,  sj  ,' 
as,  perhaps,  does  not  come  to  one  man  in  the  who'e  ':: 
his  three-scorv  years  and  ten,  is  meted  to  another  :r.  j. 
sxxx>T.c.  of  time,  falling  upon  his  head  widi  a  weigh:  which 
Otusbes  out  yocth  while  it  is  yet  teocsr,  biast::;g  :r.e 
greec  sheets  of  lite  with  the  suddenness  cf  scilhirz 
Ugfatning.  Moments  there  are  which  iti^ce  to  p-.is'Lr. 
tbe  soiiices  of  life  so  that  :he  stream  of  after  rurs  ^vj 
new  6ov  bo^t  again;  wbidi  Uight  al!  chaiicss  :f 
,  haiiug  tbe  rinfe  natore  warpe-i  a=:  riv;- 
Failfa  fivfaids  OS  U>  omi:  zlai  sit-.:  ^ 
God  be  Ankcd,  noc  i-  m^sxsr=.^  -Ji*^. 
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earthquake  shocks,  especially  when  the  cause  lies  in  the 
fault  of  another  rather  than  in  themselves ;  but  where  one  is 
victorious,  a  score  are  vanquished.  Shall  we  judge  them*- 
we  who  have  been  spared  the  ordeal  ?  God  help  them ! 
He  only  knows  the  trial,  He  only  can  be  their  judge. 

Such  a  moment  it  was  that  came  to  Hamlet  when  the 
lips  of  one  no  longer  among  the  living,  revealed  to  him 
the  secret  which  was  to  burden  his  whole  life;  "wiping 
off  all  trivial,  fond  records  '*  from  memory's  table,  to  make 
room  for  one  single  black  inscription. 

Such  a  moment  came  now  to  Christophe,  the  Child  of 
the  Menhir. 

It  hardly  needed  the  wound  in  the  breast,  from  which 
dark  drops  of  blood  oozed  slowly,  to  show  that  there  had 
been  foul  play;  it  hardly  needed  a  backward  thought 
over  the  events  of  the  evening  to  show  whose  hand  had 
dealt  the  blow.  That  instant  revealed  it  all,  past  all 
doubt. 

Not  that  the  lad  could  realize  all  the  horror  contained 
in  this  truth  at  the  moment  when  his  eyes  first  fell  upon 
the  face  of  the  murdered  man.  The  shock  of  the 
sudden  discovery  was  too  great  to  allow  his  mind  full 
play ;  and  the  hope,  soon  to  fade  on  nearer  inspection^ 
that  the  wound  might  not  be  unto  death,  was  still  there. 
Outward  things,  connected  with  the  victim  of  this  awful 
crime,  must  still  occupy  him,  drawing  him,  as  it  were,  out 
of  himself  by  their  urgent  importunity,  as  Vvt  s\o^  \i!i't\^> 
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holding  the  v.-ouo<led  man  and  watching  his  fast-flcetiDg 
breath ;  but  the  dull  agony  of  consciousness,  not  yet  felt 
out — the  horror,  which  as  yet  there  was  do  leisure  to  face- 
underlaid  them  all. 

Presently  the  half-closed  eyes  opened,  and  Christophe 
felt  them  turn  on  him  with  a  look  of  keen  reproach. 

There  was  an  effort  to  speak,  an  awful,  gasping  effort, 
which  ended,  not  in  words,  but  in  a  rush  of  blood  from 
the  pale  lips ;  then  the  head  fell  back,  and  all  was  over. 

Christophe  laid  the  body  down,  and  as  he  drew  out  the 
hands  which  had  supported  it,  a  strange  sensation  about 
them  made  him  hold  them  up  lo  the  moonlight. 

They  were  wet  with  blood. 

This  only  was  needed  to  make  the  lurking  horror 
break  loose.  'I  he  lad  shuddered  like  one  In  an  ague-fit, 
uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  fled  from  the  hollow. 

As  he  gained  the  higher  ground,  a  dark  object  rashed 
snorting  before  him,  sprang  through  the  gate,  and  dis- 
appeared down  (he  road,  with  the  fleetress  of  the  wind. 
It  was  the  grey  Normandy  horse,  which,  alarmed  by  the 
cry,  had  broken  his  bridle  and  escaped. 

Christophe  followed  him ;  but,  by  a  strange  impulse 
which  he  could  not  have  explained,  he  paused  at  the 
gite,  shut  it  carefully,  and  then  rushed  on  again  as 
though  pursued  by  the  terrors  of  a  Cain. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

A    DARK     HOUR. 

"My  heart  turned  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore, 
And  throbbed  awhile,  then  beat  no  more  : 
The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel  ; 
I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel, 
And  a  flight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 
Whi(.h  saw  no  further  :  he  who  dies 
Can  *'ie  no  more  than  then  I  Hied.'* 

BvKoN— "  Mazeppa." 

How  long  he  continued  to  fly,  Christophe  never  knew. 
The  unreasoning  terror  that  was  upon  him  took  away  all 
consciousness  of  time  and  s]>ace. 

To  put  as  much  distance  as  possible  between  himself 
and  the  horrors  of  the  menhir  was  the  idea  uppermost  in 
his  mind,  if  idea  it  could  be  called  ;  and  it  drove  him  on 
and  on  through  the  night,  with  a  tyranny  not  to  be 
resisted. 

Men  have  lost  their  wits  from  a  shock  less  than  that 
which  Christophe  had  sustained;  and,  for  the  time  at 
least,  the  lad's  mind  was  off  its  balance. 

His  mad  flight  was  ended  by  his  foot  striking  against  a 
stone,  or  some  other  hard  object,  and  he  was  thrown 
violently  to  the  ground,  striking  his  head  as  he  fell. 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  there  insensible,  vYven  cAd^  ^x 
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pain,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  brought  back  a  degree  of 
consciousness,  and  he  sat  up  and  looked  around. 

It  was  still  moonlight,  no  sign  of  dawn  had  yet 
appeared  in  the  east ;  surely  winter  night  had  never 
been  so  long. 

The  lad  rose  slowly  and  painfully.  His  limbs  were 
numb  with  cold;  his  head  ached  in  dull  heavy  throbs. 
He  felt  very  weary,  yet,  almost  mechanically  he  began  to 
walk  forward,  for  the  sense  of  flight  was  still  upon  him. 

On  and  on  he  went,  scarcely  more  than  half  conscious 
all  the  while,  till  at  last  a  time  arrived  when  rest  became 
absolutely  necessary  ;  without  it  he  could  go  no  further. 

The  instinctive  pause  roused  him  a  little.  He  looked 
around.  The  day  was  dawning  at  last.  The  cold  liglit 
of  a  winter's  morning  was  spreading  over  the  eastern  sky, 
and  the  moon  was  fading  before  it.  The  road  had  left 
the  fir  plantations,  and  led,  bleak  and  solitary,  over  a 
barren  moor.  A  few  paces  from  where  the  lad  was 
Standing  was  a  place  where  four  ways  met,  and  mark- 
ing it,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Brittany,  was  an  ancient 
Stone  cross  with  a  Figure  of  the  Crucified  fastened 
against  it. 

Tall  and  dark  it  stood  out  across  the  pale  dawn,  the 

only  notable  object  within  sight,  its  awful  burden  hanging 

silent  and   motionless   bttween   earth   and  heaven,   with 

head   ion-ed    towards    the    one   and   arms    outstretched 

against  the  other. 
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The  lad  started  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  way-side  crucifix ; 
he  crossed  himself  instinctively,  moved  forward  and 
kneeled  down  on  the  well-worn  steps. 

The  habit  of  a  life-time,  not  any  idea  of  relief  in  prayer, 
made  him  do  this,  and  from  habit  also  he  raised  his  eyes 
to  the  sacred  Figure,  and  his  lips  began  to  murmur  the 
Pater  tioster. 

But  scarcely  had  the  holy  name  of  Father  risen  to  them, 
than  an  uncontrolable  shudder  passed  over  the  lad's  whole 
frame,  and  the  words  died  away  unuttered.  He  could  not. 
say  them,  the  bare  idea  seemed  sacrilege. 

Father  !  what  then  was  his  father  ? — a  murderer ;  and 
he  was — a  murderer's  son  !  Nay,  worse ! — the  lad  grew 
sick  as  this  new  idea  forced  itself  into  prominence — a 
partner  in  the  deed !  Yes,  so  it  seemed  to  his  diseased 
imagination ;  for  had  he  not  lured  the  victim  to  his  death  ? 
Was  it  not  he  who  had  waited  for  the  prey,  and  conjured 
him  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  most  holy  to  take  the 
step  which  led  him  into  what  was  surely  the  foulest 
snare  ever  laid  by  one  man  for  another :  a  trap  baited  by 
pity,  by  a  feeling  of  brotherly-kindness? 

Oh,  cruel,  cruel  to  do  this  ;  doubly  cruel  when  it  was  a 
father  who  thus  made  a  son  the  unconscious  instrument 
of  his  foul  purpose. 

Christophe  groaned  aloud,  as  these  details  in  all  their 
horror  passed  in  review  before  him ;  and,  as  he  knelt  with 
eyes  £xed  wechoDically  upon  the  ¥ace  above  VCvcdl^  >Ss\fe 
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sacred  countcnaij^  itself  seemed  to  uke  the  features  of 
the  murdered  man  and  look  down  reproachfully  upon  htm. 
It  was  too  much.  With  hands  pressed  over  his  eyes  to 
shut  out  all  sight,  with  thumbs  thrust  into  his  ears  to 
exclude  what,  after  all,  was  no  external  sound,  the  echo  of 
the  terrible  death-rattle,  Christophe  turned  once  more  and 
stumbled  blindly  across  the  Weath.  A  few  yards  he  went, 
not  knowing  whither,  hardly  conscious  but  of  the  horror 
which  possessed  him ;  then  even  that  consciousness  tied 
away.  There  came  a  sound  as  of  rushing  waters  in  his 
closed  ears,  hot  flashes  of  black  and  crimson  before  his 
closed  eyes,  a  sensation  as  of  endless  falling,  and  then  he 
knew  no  more. 


'^kt   ©ttttast. 
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BOOK   III.— THE   OUTCAST. 


POORER   THAN    POOR. 


-CumplaiiUt '.'»  Laieunur  (llrmuu). 

Clicketv-click — cUcketydkk — clUkety-cluk — this  sound, 
repeated  monotonously  ad  iiifinilum,  niingled  itself  con- 
fusedly with  the  slowly  returning  consciousness  of  the  lad 
Christophe, 

First  came  a  sense  of  pain,  as  though  the  sharp, 
regular  noises  were  so  many  pins,  inserted  one  after  the 
other  with  painful  precision  into  the  dull,  bruised 
substance  which  used  to  be  his  biain.  Then,  as  life 
ebbed  slowly  back,  he  was  just  conscious  of  a  languid 
feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  the  cause,  a  feeling  not  strong 
■enough  yet  to  act  Eufficien'.ly  on  the  will  which   should 
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nuke  the  heavy  eye-lids  open,  and  M  take  in  what  was 
going  on. 

I'refeslly,  while  this  ilnggikh  ineitia  stilt  continacd,  the 
ctidcing  foand  ceased  suddenly,  and  then  he  fouDd  that  it 
had  been  underlaid  by  another  and  fainter  sound,  which 
still  went  on  incessantly — the  whirr,  whirr — as  of  some 
one  winding  thread. 

Then  low  voices  mingled  mth  this— the  hoarse  whisper 
of  a  man,  the  thin  whispet  of  a  woman. 

"  tic's  long,  wife,"  said  the  first. 

"Ay,  maybe  he'll  be  longer  yet,"  said  the  second. 

"  It's  likely  thou  wcrt  right,  after  all,"  said  the  first. 

"Ay;  thou  mostlys  comest  round  to  my  way  o'  think 
ing,  good  man,"  said  the  second. 

"Won't  gel  over  it? — Better  have  let  him  die?"  asked 
the  first, 

"Thiit'i  about  it,  husband,"  returned  the  second. 

Then  there  wag  silence  again,  but  for  the  w/u'rr,  whirr 
of  the  thread,  or  what  sounded  like  it.  Presently  the  man 
rcHumed  :— 

"I  hadn't  the  heart  to  leave  him,  wife;  a  Cliristian 
can't  see  hii  brother  in  such  a  strait  and  not  he1i>.  Who 
can  tell,  wife,  it  may  bring  a  blessing  on  us,  on  ilicc  and 
me— we  want  it  badly  1 " 

"Ay.     And  don't  think  it's  because  I  grudge  him  aught. 

It'a  not  that;  only "  she  sighed,  and   if  more  words 

followed,  they  did  not  reach  Ghristophe's  ears,  for  d)e 
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clicking  sound  began  again.  Somehow,  this  time,  its  very 
monotony  proved  lulling,  for  soon  he  ceased  to  hear  it,  and 
consciousness  was  once  more  a  blank. 

Next  time  he  awoke,  it  was  with  a  start ;  something  had 
fallen  with  a  sharp  sound. 

"  Broken  again ! "  exclaimed  the  same  man's  voice  he 
had  heard  before,  only  this  time  it  had  forgotten  to 
whisper, — "  The  poor  old  frame  is  getting  rotten  Barba'ik  I  '* 

*•  Ay,"  said  the  woman,  "  but  it'll  last  out  our  time,  my 
friend." 

*•  Our  time  !  Ah,  wife,  wife,  don't  strike  out  hope  like 
that,  so  calmly,  so — It  will  come,  fortune  will  come  before 
thou  and  I  have  lived  out  our  time  ;  and  then, — and  then 
we  can  have  new  frames.     It'll  not  need  to  last  out  our 

time,  I  say ;  perhaps  a  year,  perhaps There,  I've  tied 

it  up  once  more,  and  it'll  go  for  the  present,  anyhow." 

The  hoarse,  eager  tone  in  which  these  last  words  were 
spoken  ceased ;  and  again  the  clickety-click^  clickety-dick^ 
which  had  been  intermitted  for  some  minutes,  began 
again. 

Then,  at  last,  by  a  great  effort,  Christophe  exerted  his 
will,  and  opened  the  lids  which  hung  so  heavily  over  his 
eyes. 

He  need  not  have  hesitated  so  long ;  there  was  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of  in  the  sight  which  met  them,  nothing 
unusual — nothing  glaring  or  dazzling.  It  was  simply  a 
scene  which   may  be  met   with  any   day  in  Brittany — a 

VOL.  I.  M 
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cottage  interior  or  the  humblest  class:  a  place  tTheit: 
poverty  was  evidently  too  much  at  home,  where  she  abode 
rather  as  an  inmate  than  as  a  guest. 

The  roof,  which  was  the  first  thing  that  offered  itself  ti> 
Christophe's  gaze,  was  dark  brown  in  tint,  crossed  by 
mouldering  wood  rafters,  smolce-dried  and  rain-soaked, 
between  which  showed  the  rough  heather  thatching ;  here, 
bulging  in,  as  though  it  would  fall  into  the  room ;  there, 
falling  out,  leaving  tiny  chinks  through  which  the  blue  sky 
peeped,  as  with  laughing  ryes,  whose  sunny  beams  broke 
in  and  twinkled  on  the  earthern  floor  below. 
.  The  walls  also  were  dark  brown,  and  were  evidently 
formed  of  rough  stone,  smeared  wiih  clay  of  a  sombre  hue, 
stained  here  and  there  with  leprous  spots  of  damp  and 
mildew. 

Opposite  the  rude  bed  on  which  he  lay,  Christnplie 
could  see  an  open  fire-place,  on  wliosc  hearih  smouldered 
a.  few  turfs,  the  pungent  smoke  from  which  seemed  unwil- 
ling to  escape  by  the  proper  opening,  and  preferred 
seeking  a  passage  through  the  chinks  of  the  ropf,  and 
through  the  ill-fitting  door,  below  which  a  wintry  wind  was 
blowing  a  tiny  white  snow-wreath  into  the  rooni.  To  ihe 
right  of  this  was  a  tiny  window,  cracked,  straw-stufl"ui!. 
paper-mended,  yet  framing  at  that  moment  a  picture  whii  Ii 
notic  of  its  defects  could  wholly  mar — a  splendid  sun-set 
sky,  rich,  beyond  the  skill  of  any  painter,  save  the  One 
who  is  Divine,  in  glorious  tints  of  deep-dyed  crimson,  palest 
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gold,  and  green,  so  ethereal  as  to  border  on  blue;  and, 
rolling  up  to  this,  in  snowy  waves,  intense  with  reflected 
colour,  a  great,  wide  stretch  of  moorland,  infinitely  melan- 
choly, solitary  as  the  sea. 

The  solemn,  rose-tinted  light,  dim  and  grave  as  that 
whfch  filtres  through  the  saint-filled  window  of  some  old 
Cathedral,  fell  even  into  that  poverty-stricken  room, 
glorifying  everything  within  it  with  the  last  smile  of  the 
dying  giant,  who  had  worthily  run  his  course  and  was 
content  to  pass  hence  in  tranquil  peace.  There  was  little 
indeed  for  it  to  fall  upon,  and  that  little,  but  for  the  all- 
glorifying  light,  would  have  seemed  mean  and  sordid 
enough.  Even  the  Crucifix,  which  hung  in  a  niche  of  the 
wall,  facing  the  window,  was  of  the  roughest,  coarsest 
manufacture,  and  the  benitier  and  rosary  suspended  below, 
could  not  have  cost  more  than  a  few  centimes  at  a  village 
Pardon. 

Yet  in  the  rich,  dim  light  of  the  dying  west,  which  fell 
upon  it  through  the  dusty  window  opposite,  the  sacred 
Countenance  seemed  to  wear  an  unearthly  smile.  Calm 
still,  victorious  over  death,  it  recalled  no  memory  to  the 
lad's  yet  half- numb  senses  of  the  terrible  look  which  had 
been  the  finishing-stroke  to  his  despair. 

So  far,  indeed,  was  it  from  recalling  anything  to  his 
mind,  that  his  eyes  soon  wandered  elsewhere,  languidly 
taking  in  the  details  which  surrounded  him. 

Of  other  furniture,  besides  the  bed  on  which  he  lay,  the 
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Crucifix,  and  a  rude  bench  by  the  fire,  there  appeared  to 
be  little  or  none,  and  yet  the  room  was  almost  filled  :  for 
two  great,  cumbrous  hacd-looms  stood,  one  in  a  broken 
condition  against  the  wall  by  the  bed,  the  other  under  the 
window.  By  the  latter  sat  a  man.  working  with  his  feet  the 
rickety  treddles,  while  his  hands  threw  the  shuttle  back- 
wards and  Toiwards.  He  was  pale  and  emaciated  to  an 
appalling  degree  ;  his  spine  curved  outwards  from  constant 
bending  over  the  loom;  his  chest  was  hollow;  his  cheeks, 
sunken  and  pallid,  contrasted  painfully  wiUi  the  black- 
browed  eyes',  deep-set  in  cave-Uke  sockets,  and  the  dark, 
lank  masses  of  hair  which  fell  on  to  his  shoulders.  The 
hands  which  threw  the  shuttle  were  blanched  to  an  un- 
healthy palor,  and  almost  devoid  of  flesh  ;  and  tlie  fingers 
were  worn  at  the  ends  to  a  thin,  sharp  hook,  almost  like  the 
claws  of  a  bird.  They  looked  as  though,  ever  since  they 
had  been  fingers,  they  had  never  done  anything  else  bi;t 
throw  the  shuttle  and  manipulate  the  linen  threads  of  the 
growing  web.  The  weaver  seemed  as  much  of  a  machine 
as  the  frame  at  which  he  worked,  and  no  less  ivorn  out 
and  rickety. 

Opposite  the  man,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  loom,  stood  a 
diminutive  woman,  filling  the  winder  with  coarse  linen 
thread.  She,  also,  had  a  pallid,  half-fed  appearance,  hut 
there  was  that  in  the  expression  of  her  pale,  pinched 
face  which  wa^  lacking  to  the  man,  making  even  his 
wasted  features  infinitely  less  uncomely.      Sharp,  hungry, 
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grasping  worldly-wisdom  sat  on  the  woman's  countenance, 
while  on  the  man's  one  could  read  nothing  but  the  pathetic 
patience  of  a  weak  dreamer,  who  is  content  to  go  on 
plodding  wearily  at  an  ungrat<rful  task,  sustained  by  the 
vision  of  coming  fortune,  which,  like  the  lapwing,  keeps 
ever  flitting  before  him  and  leading  him  on  with  deceitful 
hopes. 

The  Breton  hand-loom  weaver  doggedly  refuses  to 
realize  that  machinery  has  dealt  the  death-blow  to  his  once 
flourishing  trade.  Year  by  year  his  earnings  become  more 
scanty,  his  condition  more  miserable ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he 
remains  obstinate  in  his  belief  that  this  depression  is  but 
for  a  time ;  th  it  a  day  will  come  when  all  the  old  prosperity 
will  return  fourfold  to  him  who  knows  how  to  wait.  Never 
was  a  land  more  conservative  than  Brittany.  Old  customs, 
old  beliefs,  old  ways  die  hard  there,  disputing  with 
relentless  Progress  each  inch  of  the  legendary  soil,  so 
dearly  loved,  so  tenaciously  clung  to. 

Presently  the  sunlight  faded  wholly  from  the  west,  leaving 
the  liule  room  in  dim  grey  twilight.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  at  which  it  was  possible  to  distinguish  the  warp 
from  the  woof,  did  the  weaver  continue  his  task  ;  and  ^  hen 
he  could  see  no  more  he  leant  back  in  his  seat,  joined  his 
hands  over  his  eyes,  and  stretching  out  his  tired  arms, 
gave  vent  to  a  long,  deep  sigh.  Then  the  woman  also 
dropped  her  winder  and  sank  down  wearily  on  the  bench 
by  the  fire. 
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For  some  moments  they  sat  thus,  and  complete  silence 
reigned  in  the  little  room;  then  the  woman  got  up  slowly, 
stirred  up  the  smouldcTing  embers,  laid  upon  them  some 
fagots  of  wood,  and  began  to  prepare  the  scanty  pot  ait 
feu  of  water,  buckwheat  bread,  and  onions,  for  supper.  As 
the  flame  leaped  up,  kindled  the  wood,  and  flickered 
through  the  room,  the  man  also  rose,  shuffled  his  feet  into 
his  wooden  shoes,  and  moved  heavily  across  the  earthern 
floor,  till  he  stood  by  the  bed  on  which  lay  the  sick  lad. 
Bending  down,  he  set  himself  to  scan  Christophe's  face  so 
attentively,  that  the  lad,  who  had  again  fallen  into  a  sort  of 
doze,  opened  his  eyes  with  a  start. 

"He  lives,  Barba'ik — he  lives!"'  exclaimed  the  weaver, 
with  excitement. 

"Sainle-Anne  d'Auray !  I  scarcely  expected  it.  Dcst 
hear,  wife  ?"  he  continued,  turning  lo  the  woman  who  was 
paying  no  attention,  but  continued  to  prepare  the  pot  an 
ftU  in  silence. 

"  Dost  hear  ?    He  lives,  I  tell  thee  !" 

Barba'ik  was  standing  with  her  back  turned,  shredding 
onions  into  the  black  pot,  which  was  beginning  to  simmer 
on  the  fire. 

"  Hum,"  she  said,  "hum  ;  then  for  the  next  few  days, 
I  suppose,  there'll  be  another  mouth  for  the  pot  an  feu. 
How  am  I  to  make  that  enough  for  three,  which  is  short 
commons  for  two?    I  ask  thee  that,  Grallon?" 

The    weaver    did    not    answer;    but    he    sighed,    and 
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straighteoihg  himself,  glanced  towards  the  Crucifix.  The 
glance  seemed  to  do  him  good,  for  his  melancholy  iisuie 
brightened,  and  he  said,  quite  cheerily,  *'  Never  mind,  wife, 
I'll  do  with  half  my  portion.  He'll  bring  a  blessing  on  us  ; 
see  if  he  doesn't." 

Saving  which,  Grallon  again  bent  over  the  bed« 

**  Art  better,  lad  V  he  asked,  softly. 

It  was  an  effort  to  Christophe  to  take  in  the  sense,  even 
of  this  simple  question,  still  more  to  answer  it  For  a 
moment  his  great  dark  eyes  stared  helplessly  at  hit^ 
questioner,  and  when  the  words  did  come,  they  seemed 
to  him  as  though  sounding  loudly  from  a  long  way 
off.  To  the  weaver,  on  the  contrary,  they  sounded  only 
as  a  hoarse  whisper,  which  he  had  to  bend  down  quite 
close  to  catch. 

'*  Was  I  m  r 

It  is  disconcerting  to  have  one  question  capped  by 
another,  instead  of  receiving  the  answer  you  are  expecting. 

The  weaver  hesitated. 

**  111  ?"  he  repeated,  presently,  in  a  puzzled  tone.  "  111  ? 
Don't  you  know,  then?  don't  you  remember  you  fell 
into  the  PoulpikarC sr'  Hollow  on  the  moor  out  there,  and 
I  found  you  lying,  head  down,  heels  up,  between  two 
big  stones,  with  all  the  breath  knocked  out  of  you  ?  Ill  1 
Dost  hear,  wife  ?  he  asks  if  he  were  illl" 

"  Come  to  supper,  Grallon,"  was  all  the  reply  vouchsafed 

Poulpikan,  a  marsh  elf. 
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by  Barbuk ;  and  Grallon,  convinced  apparently  that 
nothing  was  to  be  made  of  hia  guest  at  present,  and  that 
he  would  certainly  not  need  the  half  portion  that  evening, 
complied. 


CHAITER   II. 


Was  the  lad  an  innocent  ? 

Crallon  and  his  wife,  Barba'ik,  hnil  several  discussions  on 
ihis  question  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  days  following 
that  on  which  Christoi^he  had  been  found  by  the  weaver 
in  the  Poulpikan's  Hollow.  It  furnished  food  for  the  mind 
of  the  poor  toiler,  as  he  plied  his  monotonous  trade  at  the 
noisy  hand-loom ;  and  his  wife,  perhaps,  thought  of  it  also 
raiher  anxiously,  as  she  wound  the  thread  for  her  husband, 
casting  gUnres  the  white  at  their  silent  guest,  and 
wondering  how  they  should  get  quit  of  this  extra  mouth, 
should  it  prove  io  belong  to  a  witless  head. 

Thus  in  the  pauses  of  work,  when  the  eternal  clkkdy-dkk 
ceased  for  a  moment,  the  weaver  would  unfold  in  a 
cautious  voice  the  result  of  his  thoughts  since  the  last  de- 
bate, and  Birbaik  would  listen,  and  then  put  in  the  same 
shrewd  and  caustic  remarks,  which  served  tq  provide  a 
fresh  train  for  speculation  during  the  next  spell  of  weaving. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  this  interest  lay  silent  on  the 
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hard  bed  which  the  poor  couple  had  vacated  tor  him ; 
or,  as  \v<is  the  case  during  the  course  of  the  second  day, 
sat  silent  by  the  fite,  whither  the  good-wife  had  assisted 
him  to  move. 

He  paid  little  attention  to  what  was  going  en  around 
him ;  he  did  not  even  seem  to  hear  the  low-toned 
discussions,  discreetly  carried  on  by  signs  and  whispers, 
accompanied  by  various  glances  towards  their  subject, 
lest  more  intelligence  might  be  there  than  »as  suspected. 

The  fact  was  that  there  had  been  sufHcient  injury  to 
Christophe's  head,  both  from  the  shock  he  had  received 
during  that  terrible  night,  and  from  the  effects  of  his  fall, 
to  produce  a  dulled,  stunned  condition  of  tlie  brain ; 
which,  though  it  no  longer  amounted  to  insensibility,  and 
was  gradually  wearing  away  with  every  hour,  lie  could  not 
exert  himself  sufficiently  to  shake  of. 

Could  noi,  and  perhaps,  also,  would  not. 

For  it  was  with  him  as  with  one  who  awakes  from  sleep 
with  the  dim  consciousness  of  a  terrible  misfortune ;  the 
full  knowledge  and  consequent  anguish  of  whicli  ate 
lurking  in  the  background,  ready  to  spring  upon  him  when 
he  shall  have  fully  awakened.  Can  we  wonder  if  such  a 
one  cling  as  long  as  may  be  to  the  merciful  insensibility 
of  sleep  ?  Does  not  each  of  us  who  has  gone  through 
such  experience  give  way  to  the  weakness  ? 

Let  no  one,  therefore,  marvel  at  the  condition  of  the 
Breton  lad. 
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This  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  day  after  the  murder  by  the  menhir  of  Saint- 
Samsun. 

It  was  market  day  in  Dinan,  the  nearest  town,  which, 
however,  lay  fax  enough  away  from  the  weaver's  lonely 
cotti^e ;  and  Baiba'ik  had  gone  to  sell  some  of  her  - 
husband's  manufacture,  and  lay  in  a  supply  of  necessaries 
with  the  produce. 

Not  having  his  wife  to  talk  to,  Grallon  had  worked  n'irh 
hardly  a  pause  during  the  whole  time  which  had  elapsed 
'  since  her  departure  ;  and  Christophe,  at  whose  toilet  she 
had  liad  no  time  to  assist,  had  remained  in  bed,  sank  in 
his  usual  condition  of  semi-lethargy,  only  rousing  sufiicieDtly 
to  swallow  the  portion  of  ihin  bread-soup  which  the  weaver 
brought  him  at  noon. 

As  the  short  winter's  day  drew  to  its  close,  footsteps 
were  heard  outside  the  door,  and  the  wife  returned,  laden 
will)  her  purchases  and  primed  with  a  supply  of  market 
gossip  which  would  afford  the  solitary  couple  a  staple  of. 
conv'cisation  for  many  days  to  come. 

The  generally  rather  silent  woman  was  unusually  excited, 
and  evidently  brimming  over  with  news.  "  Well,  Grallon, 
well,"  she  said,  depositing  her  basket  and  bundles  on  the 
floor  by  her  husband's  fiame — "Here's  doings  for  a 
Christian  land !  No  Christian  will  feci  safe  in  his 
hcd  if  the  rascal  be  allowed  to  escape.  Sainte-Anne 
d'Auray  be  our  succour !     It  ii  terrible  !  terrible  !'' 
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GralloD  had  stopped  his  work  on  his  wife's  entrance, 
and  »'as  leaning  on  his  frame,  listening,  open-mouthed. 

"But  what  is  terrible,  my  friend?  What,  then,  is  it 
that  has  hapijened  ? " 

"  Happened  ?  Yes,  plenty  has  happened ;  and  to  think 
we  should  never  hive  heard,  and  it  is  four  days  since. 
Full r-  days— fi^rs  it  to  yourself,  my  friend  1  It  is  terrible 
to  live  in  such  ignorance." 

"  But  Barbaik,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  tell  me  what  !ias 
happened  ?  " 

She  came  quite  close  to  the  frame,  put  her  iiands  on  !ier 
sides,  assumed  an  air  of  solemn  Importance,  and  then 
said,  in  a  tragic  whisper : 

"It  is  Monsieur  le  Comtc ;  poor  gentleman,  he  is  dead  !" 

"  Dead  !  " 

"  Ay,  dead  ! " 
•  "But  how?  Ah,  well,  he  looked  healthy  enough  last 
time  I  saw  him,  and  as  hard  as  Saint-Samson  himself. 
Not  a  sou  of  rent  would  he  let  us  oS,  though  he  knew  tliat 
times  were  bad.  Ah,  well,  the  healthiest  and  the  hardest 
have  to  go,  seigneur  as  well  as  peasant,  and  there's  a  day 
of  reckoning  for  us  all.     Ves " 

But  here  the  weaver's  wife  cut  him  short  impatiently. 
She  had  heard  all  that  before,  and  it  vexed  her  that  her 
husband  should  serve  up  his  insipid  rkhaiiffi;  while  her 
news  was  ftesh,  and  h'ghly  spiced  above  all  that  had  fallen 
to  her  share  for  long. 
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"  Great-niouth  ! "  she  exclaimed,  stampiDg  her  foot  on 
the  eatthen  floor,  "  Wait,  then,  till  thou  hast  heard !'  Doat 
thou  think  I  should  make  so  much  of  it  if  M.  le  Comte 
had  died  in  his  bed  ?  Bah,  that  is  a  thing  of  every  day ! 
No,  no  ;  Ihis  is  quilt  another  affair." 

She  paused  a  moment  lo  enjoy  the  impression  she  had 
made,  and  further  whet  liii  unwoilhy  curiosity,  and  this 
time  she  was  rewarded. 

The  weaver  started  to  his  feet. 

"What?"  he  said, "what?  Not  in  his  bed!  Barba'ik, 
thou  dost  not  mean  to  say  that  M.  le  Comte  u-as " ' 

"■Murdered!"  said  his  wife,  supplying  the  word  in  an 
impressive  tone. 

"  Ay,  murdered !    That's  it,  Grallon," 
. "  But  how  ? " 

"  Ho«  ?  Well,  that's  just  the  question.  He  was  found 
lying  dead,  stabbed  in  several  places ;  but  who  did  it,  no 
one  knows ;  the  rascal  has  escaped." 

"  Good  heavens !  and  to  think  it  has  come  to  that ! 
Hard  as  Saint-Samson  he  was,  there  is  no  denying  it, 
but " 

"Saint-Samson!"  echoed  the  weaver's  wife,  again  taking 
the  words  out  of  bet  husband's  mouth,— 

"Yes,  that's  just  where  it  was.  He  was  lying  by  the 
menhir,  poor  gentleman,  dead  as  a  door-nail.  Thou  s^est, 
my  friend,  it  was  thus :  He  had  been  away  on  busines*, 
and  Madame   la  Comtesse  was  expecting  him  back  that 
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very  nighf.  He  rode  alone,  as  he  was  fond  of  doing, 
though  folks  say  he  had  a  considerable  sum  upon  him, 
which  was  not  [here  when  he  was  found.  That  tempted 
the  rascal,  doubtless.  Well,  he  neVer  came  home  alive — 
never !  His  horse  was  all  the  living  being  thit  ever 
arrived  that  night.  They  thought  at  first  he  had  thrown 
his  rider,  and  search  was  made,  and  after  awhile  he  was 
found ;  but  it  wis  not  the  horse,  poor  innocent  animal ; 
no,  no." 

"  But  who  was  it,  then  ?    Who  ?  " 

"Who?  Inbecile  that  thou  art !  Haven't  I  said  ihal  is 
just  the  question  ?  " 

"  But  it  is  terrible  !  Barbaik,  wife,  it  has  made  me  tcel 
c;uite  restless.  Suppose  I  run  down  to  the  public-house 
at  the  Qualres  Maisons,  and  see  if  they  have  heard 
anything  there  ?  " 

"Ay,  do.  And  I  will  step  acros?  the  heath  to  Mere 
Manon's,  and  tell  her  the  news.  I  say,  Grallon," — she 
lowered  her  voice  and  glanced  towards  the  bed — 

"  There  is  a  reward  out  for  the  rascal  who  did  it." 

The  weaver,  pricked  up  his  ears. 

"  A  reward  ?     How  much  ?  " 

"Nay,  that  I  could  not  certainly  lean.  Some  said 
fifty  iouis,  some  a  hundred." 

"Holy  Salnt-Corentin  !  a  hundred  Iouis!     If  we  could 

gain  it,  wife !     Tell  me,  could  it  possibly  be "  he  jerked 

his  thumb  towards  the  bed,  instead  of  finishing  his  sentence. 
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"  Bah  !  a  mere  lad — an  itiDocent  to  alt  appearance. 
And  yet "    She  too  whispered  the  rest 

"  Yes,  certainly,  my  wife ;  yes,  I  could  swear  there  was 
blood  on  his  hands  when  I  found  hira.  But  then  he  had 
fallen.  No,  it  seems  unlikely.  But  come,  if  he  it  be,  he 
is  safe  enough  for  the  present.  Let  us  go  and  see  if  we 
«an  learn  some  more." 

"Ay,  and  don't  stop  down  at  the  inn,  Grallon,  my 
friend.  Remember  cider  costs  money  and  thou  hast 
none." 

"  A  hundred  louis,  a  hundred  louis,"  murmured  the 
weaver  reflectively,  for  once  in  a  way 'paying  small  attention 
to  his  wife's  words, — 

"  Well,  didn't  I  say  he  might  bring  us  a  blessing  ?" 

"  The  saints  send  it — may  be  so,"  retorted  Barbaik, 
incredulously, — 

"  But  the  louis  are  not  yet  there,  so  beware  of  the  cider. 
Adieu,  my  friend,  (i  biailot!" 

So  saying,  the  couple  quitted  the  cottage,  one  going  in 
this  direction,  the  other  in  that,  across  the  sunset-lighted 
heath. 


CHAPTER    III. 

HAUNTED    AND    HUNTED. 


Of  mi^hicf  happrncJ  lo  me,  t><jd  know:-  wticii— 

K.  RK-<.y ^,m,-" ChllJt  U.,!iiiitl.- 

Tor  some  moments  after  ihey  were  gone,  the  cottage  w.'s 
silent,  but  for  the  tinkling  sound  of  the  low  fire.  Pres,;ntly, 
however,  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  far  corner  where  stood 
the  bed,  and  anyone  who  had  looked  in  might  have  seen 
its  occupant  raise  himself  on  his  elbow  and  look  round. 
Theie  was  a  wild  expression  in  his  grey  eyes,  such  as  one 
sees  in  those  of  a  hunted  animal,  \thu  has  escaped  for  a 
time,  only  to  hear  again  the  sounds  of  pursuit.  The  dull 
lethargic  look  was  gone,  and  yet  it  was  plain  that  reason 
was  not  yet  fully  awakened. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  bow  much  of  the  foregoin;; 
conversation  the  lad  had  heard,  what  weie  the  words  thut 
had  iirst  roused  bis  attention,  and  to  what  extent  the  whole 
had  been  understood.  However  ihit  might  be,  certain  it 
is  that,  to  a  certain  point,  the  dormant  faculties  bad  been 
stirred  up  and  fear  was  alive  again. 

Fcai  was  the  dominant  motive  power  at  that  mouietit 
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ind  it  acted  ^t  once,  lending  fictitious  strength  to  the 
weakened  body. 

After  satisfying  himself  ihit  he  was,  indeed,  alone, 
Christophe  rose  from  his  bed,  dressed  himself  hastily,  and, 
opening  the  door,  left  the  cottage.  '  ■ 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting,  and  was  throwing  long, 
level  rays  over  the  moor.  The  snow  no  longer  lay  in 
unbrolcen  whiteness.  A  partial  thaw  had  carried  most 
of  it  away,  and  the  spotted  heath  looked  inexpressibly 
dreary. 

The  lad  paused  a  moment  on  the  threshold  and  looked 
around.  He  could  see  by  the  marks  of  their  feet  in  the 
patches  of  snow  which  still  remained,  what  direction  had 
been  taken  by  the  weaver  and  his  wife ;  and  he,  therefore, 
struck  o(f  in  a  contrary  course  to  either.  There  was  no 
path,  and  he  plunged  at  random  straight  ahead,  through 
snow,  through  pools  of  water,  shining  redly  in  the  setting 
sun,  through  brown  masses  of  wet  heather. 

The  crimson  globe  which  hung  in  the  south-west  sank 
lower,  and  dipped  below  the  far  horizon.  Light  died  from 
the  heath,  and  then  from  the  pale  sky  overhead ;  but  still 
Christophe  stumbled  blindly  on,  every  now  and  then 
casting  anxious  glances  over  his  shoulder,  as  though  he 
dreaded  pursuit  It  never  seemed  to  strike  him  that  there 
were  other  dangers ;  that  he  might  fall  agiin  into  some 
hollow,  or  sink  up  to  his  neck  in  the  marshy  ground 
through  which  he  had,  every  now  and  then,  to  struggle. 
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There  is  a  saying  that  a.  special  Providence  watches 
-over  children,  and  those  whose  reason  is  not  in  a  condition 
for  them  to  watch  over  their  own  safety.  Such  care  was 
there,  I  think,  for  Christophe  then,  or  surely  his  feet  would 
never  have  been  kept  from  the  many  pit-falls  which  lay 
Aiound  in  the  gathering  darkness. 

Suddenly,  it  was  too  dark  to  see  how,  he  again  found 
liis  feet  on  hard,  dry,  level  ground.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  struck  some  road,  and  so  it  must  have  been,  for,  as 
hxt  went  on,  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  alter. 

Walking  more  easily,  he  began  to  discover  what  a 
strain  there  had  hitherto  been  upon  him,  and  how  his 
enreeUed  limbs  were  trembling  after  their  late  exertions. 
He  stopped  for  a  moment,  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
glanced  up  at  the  sky.  It  was  getting  a  little  lighter  there. 
Stars  were  looking  out,  the  sunset  clouds  had  melted  away, 
And  against  the  vague  expanse  of  firmament  two  long 
Jines  of  shadowy  plumes,  daric  and  tall  as  those  which 
fancy  might  picture  as  waving  from  a  giant's  funeral-car 
stood  out  on  either  hand.  They  were  poplars,  he  knew 
that ;  such  poplars  as  you  see  every  day  in  France,  keeping 
watch,  like  tall  sentinels,  over  the  high  road;  and  yet 
there  was  something  in  their  aspect  which  made  him 
shudder  involuntarily.  He  looked  down  again  and 
trudged  on,  striving  in  vain  against  the  dull  feeling  of 
lassitude,  which  each  moment  kept  hanging  in  heavier 
weight  about  his  limbs. 
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The  air  was  cold  and  raw,  he  shivered  as  he  walked, 
and  his  teeth  began  to  chatter  like  a  pair  of  castanets. 
Presently  came  the  feeling,  rather  thai  the  thought,  that 
he  was  coming  to  the  end  of  his  powers,  that  to  go  on 
much  longer  would  be  to  fall  down  exiiausted ;  and  what 
would  be  the  result  of  that  in  his  enfeebled  state  during  a 
mid-winter  night?  Christophe  did  not  ask  himself  this 
question;  he  was  in  no  condition  to  do  so.  It  was  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  more  than  any  cooscions 
reasoning,  which  led  him  to  look  from  side  to  side  to  see 
if  shelter  there  were  any,  of « which  such  ah  outcast  aa  he 
might  venture  to  avail  himself. 

Poplars,  poplars,  never-ending  poplars;  nothing  biit 
these  and  his  own  weary  body  seemed  to  Chriistophe  to 
remain  upon  earth.  Look  where  he  might,  nothing  else 
was  to  be  seen. 

Presently,  stumbling  wearily  on,  he  came  to  a  break  in 
the  dark  avenue,  where  two  side  ways,  one  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left,  turned  off  from  the  main  road.  Mote 
to  escape  from  the  poplars  than  for  any  other  reason, 
Christophe  took  that  to  the  left,  and,  after  following  it  for 
*  some  minutes,  perceived  something  which  was  not  a  poplar, 
looming  from  the  twilight  in  a  field  on  one  side. 

Could  it  be  a  building  ?  It  looked  like  one.  Christophe 
stopped  and  gazed  at  it  wistfully.  His  need  of  rest  and 
shelter  was  sore ;  and  yet  he  dreaded  his  fellow-men  with 
the  haunting  fear  ^of  Cain.     He  felt,  as  it  were,  a  brand 
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upon  him,  by  whicli  everyone  beholding  must  recognise 
him  as  connected  with  the  dreadful  deed  by  the  menhir  ol 
Saint-SamsoD. 

But  as  he  stood  there  hesitating,  his  powers  failed  mor- 
and  more,  and  bodily  need  prevailed. 

Scarcely  kriowing  what  he  did,  the  lad  i>assed  through  a 
gap  in  the  fence,  staggered  across  the  intervening  ground, 
and  fell,  half-fainting,  against  the  wall  of  a  small  building. 
It  took  him  some  moments  to  collect  himself  sufficiently  to 
search  for  a  door,  and  several  more  for  his  trembling  fingers 
to  lift  the  latch  ;  but  when  that  was  done,  a  sense  of  great 
relief  stole  over  him,  for  the  place  within  was  shrouded  in 
the  sheltering  darkness  he  had  grown  to  love.  \Vit]i  a 
great  sigh  of  mingled  weariness  and  relief,  he  went  in, 
drew  the  door  after  him  and  sank  down  on  a  heap  of 
something  which  felt  soft  and  dry.  The  place  was  warm 
with  the  breath  of  animals. 

A  sleepy  bleat  sounded  from  some  far-away  corner  as 
the  lad  entered,  followed  by  the  regular  munch  muiuh  of 
some  creature  chewing  ihe  cud,  after  which  all  wits 
silent.  I  question  if  the  weary  boy  heard  even  tliese. 
Nature  could  do  no  more.  He  had  reached  shellLr  just 
ill  time. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TIRKD     OUT. 

*'  O'crspcnt  with  the  day's  fatigue." 

Longfellow. — T/id  Golden  Lojend." 

All  next  day  till  nightfall  no  one  came  near  the  shed, 
and  the  weary  lad  slept  without  a  break ;  but  when  the 
sun  had  once  mose  run  his  course  and  was  sinking  to  his 
rest,  ihe  door  of  the  stable  opened  and  a  little  peasant 
girl,  of  about  ten  years  old,  entered,  with  her  arms  full  of 
fodder  for  the  young  animals  which  were  kept  there.  She 
gave  a  cry  on  seeing  the  sleeping  figure  stretched  on  the 
litter  by  the  door,  with  one  arm  under  his  haggard  cheek 
and  the  other  thrown  out  at  full  length. 

The  cry  startled  Christophe;  he  awoke,  sat  up, 
supporting  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  then  the  two 
stared  at  each  other  in  about  equal  alarm. 

The  boy  was  the  first  to  recover  himself.  He  got  up, 
shook  the  litter  from  his  clothes,  and  said,  with  the 
natural  politeness  of  his  race : 

**  Pardon,  I  was  so  tired,  I  thought  I  might  come  in 
and  rest." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  returned  the  little  damsel,  recovering 
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hers^f  with  alacrity,  now  that  she  heard  the  intmder 
speak, — 

"  But  don'l  you  want  to  stay  ?  You  can't  have  been 
here  long,  you  know;  its  only  just  sunset." 

Did  lie  know?  Chtistophc  asked  himself  the  question 
in  a  puzzled  way  Surely  the  sun  had  set  long  since  when 
he  lay  down,  and  surely  he  had  not  just  come,  as  the  little 
muden  so  confidently  declared. 

"Yes,"  he  said — "Yes,  I  will  sUy  till  morning  if  you 
willlet  me;  that  is,  if  it  be  already  so  late?"  he  added, 
looking  in  a  puzzled  way  at  the  ^ttle  white-capped  figure 
standing  in  the  stream  of  red  sunlight  which  had  entered 
with  her  by  the  door. 

"Yes,  it  is  late,"  she  repeated,  decidedly, — 

"  It  is  already  four  o'clock,  and  time  to  f;;ed  the  goat, 
and  the  heifer,  and  the  dear  litde  red  ox.  Don't  you  see 
how  hungry  they  are  ?  Listen  how  they  call  me !  Coming, 
coming,  little  darlings;  Marie  won't  let  you  starve,  wilt 
she?" 

Speaking  thus  in  a  soothing  tone  of  caress,  the  child 
went  up  to  the  animals  and  served  out  their  daily  fodder, 
portioning  to  each  his  due  share  with  scrupulous  impar- 
tiality. 

"Sec  how  hungry  they  are  t "  she  repeated,  holding  out 
her  empty  hands  towards  Christophc,  who  had  again 
subsided  on  to  his  heap, — 

"  Tluy  know  it  is  sunset  well  enough ;  they  always  know, 
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and  so  do  I.  I'm  going  home  to  supper  now/'  she  con* 
tinued,  coming  away  from  the  animals  and  moving  towards 
the  door.  There,  as  though  struck  with  a  sudden  thought,, 
she  paused,  looked  at  Christophc  for  a  moment,  and  thea 
said :  "  I'm  hungry,  that's  how  I  know  it's  supper  timc- 
Aren't  you  hungry,  boy  ?  " 

Was  he  hungry  ? 

Again  the  child's  words  had  suggested  a  question,  and 
this  time  Christophe  did  not  have  to  search  for  aa  answer. 

*'Yes,"  he  said,  after  an  almost  imperceptible  pause* 
"  I  am  very  hungry." 

"  And  have  you  nothing  to  eat  ?  " 

'*  No." 

."  Poor  boy ! " 

Again  the  child  paused,  standing  there,  holding  the  door 
in  her  hand,  and  looking  down  on  the  lad  with  a  pucker 
on  her  brow. 

"  Look  here,"  she  said  presently,  as  though  struck  by  a. 
happy  thought — 

"  You  mustn't  starve  any  more  than  the  little  animals. 
I'll  run  home  and  ask  mother  to  give  me  something  for 
you  to  eat." 

Christophe  looked  alarmed. 

"  No,  don't  do  that,"  he  said, 

"  She  might  send  me  away  if  she  knew  I  were  here. 
I_that  is,  I'm  not  so  very  hungry ;  I  can  do  quite  well 
till  to-morrow." 
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The  child  felt  in  her  pocket,  and  immediately  her  face 
brightened. 

"  See,"  she  said,  drawing  out  a  piece  of  black  bread. 
*'  Here's  what  mother  gave  me  to  eat  when  I  was  minding 
(ke  cow.  Now  I  know  why  I'm  so  particularly  hungry 
this  evening — I  quite  forgot  my  dinner  1 " 

She  put  the  bread  into  Christophe's  hand,  and,  with  a 
friendly  nod,  and  a  brisk  "  good-night,"  shut  the  door,  and 
was  gone. 

-  Not  till  the  bread  was  between  his  teeth  did  the  home- 
less lad  know  how  much  he  had  wanted  it.  Hard  and 
dry  as  it  was,  he  ate  it  to  the  last  crumb,  and  would  fain 
there  had  been  more.  Yet  it  did  for  his  body  that  which 
bin  speech  with  the  child  had  done  for  his  mind.  Of 
words,  as  of  crumbs,  there  had  been  few,  it  is  true ;  yet 
both  were  wholesome  and  supplied  a  want  of  nature ;  and, 
as  he  turned  once  mere  to  sleep,  fueling  comforted,  he 
knew  not  how,  it  did  not  even  cross  his  mine,  that,  for 
the  first  lime  since  that  horrible  niglii,  he  had  exchanged 
reasonable  words  with  a  human  being,  and  that  she  had 
not  turned  from  him  wiih  horror. 

He  forgot  for  a  moment  his  haunting  consciousness  of 
the  brand  of  Cain,  and  in  that  sweet  forgetfulness  he  fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"  THE    HUSKS   THAT  THE   SWINE    DID    EAT.'' 

— "  An  open  mouih, 
A  K^o^^  need,  food  to  fill  u^^,  and  no  more." 

E.  R.  IJkowmm; — **  Auri-vit  Leifjh." 

Christophe  could  never  give  any  very  coherent  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  the  next  few  days.  That 
he  left  the  stable  very  early  the  following  morning,  and 
that  he  remained  on  the  tramp  from  daw*n  to  dark, 
avoiding  towns,  and  sleeping  where  he  could,  is  about  all 
that  anyone  has  ever  been  able  to  glean  from  him. 

How  he  lived  during  this  time  is  also  uncertain. 
One  old  woman  remembeis  giving  a  lad,  answering  to  his 
description,  the  scrapings  of  her  pof  aufeu,  A  workman, 
going  early  to  his  labour,  found  him  picking  up  the 
leavings  of  the  fowls  in  a  farm-yard.  A  child  once  shared 
her  dinner  with  him.  Little  else,  I  think,  can  have  passed 
his  lips,  if  the  next  authentic  account  which  has  come 
down  to  us  of  the  poor  lad  be  not  exaggerated, 

T(r'Dhany  Rannau,  wife  of  B^n^ad  Eannau,  owner  of  a 
tall  windmill  which  stood  in  those  da)s  like  a  watch-tower 
overlooking  the  hollow  in  which  nestles  the  old  grey  town 
of  Morlaix,  was  standing  one  evening  in  the  round  door- 
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way  of  her  huiband's  mill.  Her  anna  were  placed  a-kimbo^ 
her  plump  hands  resting  on  her  hips,  her  comely  face  was 
turned  towaidi  the  auniet,  and  eveiy  now  and  then  she 
whistled  and  called  as  though  snmmoning  some  animals 
to  come  and  partake  of  the  contents  of  a  smoking  bucket 
which  stood  bedde  her. 

To  what  species  these  animals  belonged  soon  became 
apparent  A  series  of  short  grunts  broke  on  the  evening 
air,  and  then,  with  a  lumbering  scamper,  a  flock  of  gaunt- 
looking  Brittany  pigs  appeared  over  a  ridge  of  rising 
groond,  and  ran,  helter-skelter,  long  ears  Bapping,  tails 
twisting,  little  eyes  greedily  twinkling,  up  to  the  millet's 
wife*  Not  too  nice  were  they  to  enjoy  the  sweepings  of 
the  round-house,  which  thrifty  Tiphany  every  evening 
collected,  and  cooked  for  their  supper ;  and  soon  every 
snout  was  in  the  bucket,  and  Madame'RaDDau  was  stand- 
mg  looking  on,  with  a  smile  on  her  good-tempered  face,  at 
the  good  appetite  of  her  gobbling  pensioners. 

She  left  them  after  a  while,  and  went  back  into  the  mill 
for  a  handful  of  com  to  throw  to  her  pigeons,  who,  jealous 
of  the  pigs'  good  fortune,  were  fluttering  round,  trying  in 
vuD  to  find  a  vacant  comer  whence  to  snatch  a  beakful  for 
themselves.  Pretty  creatures  they  looked,  with  their  white 
wings,  bright  eyes,  and  dainty  pink  feet,  cooing  and  flip- 
ping and  flashing  around  the  ugly  swine  in  the  low  red 
sun-light;  now  soaring  to  a  coign  of  vantage  on  the  old 
grey  mill,  thence  the  better  to  survey  possibilities ;  then 
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su'OopiDg  almost  on  to  the  backs  of  the  pigs,  cooing  lustily 
if  a  chance  grain  of  pottage  rewarded  their  efforts. 

The  moralising  beholder  would  probably  have  seen  here 
the  emblems  of  innocence  and  sensuality ;  and  yet,  from 
nofy  knowledge  of  pigeon-nature,  I  much  doubt  whether  the: 
dainty  white  birds  were  a  whit  less  greedy  than  the  ill- 
conditioned  swine.  So  much  for  a  timid  and  innocent 
appearance  I  It  often  gets  more  credit  than  it  deserves 
from  a  skin-deep  observer.  Presently,  however,  timidity 
overcame  greed  With  a  sudden  rush  and  flutter,  every 
white  wing  in  the  assembly  struck  the  air,  leaving  the  field 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  swine.  Undisputed  ^ 
Hardly  that. 

Madame  Rannau,  who  understood  the  character  of  her 
feathered  favourites  too  well  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  forsaken  the  ground  without  due  cause  while  any^ 
thing  remained  in  the  pigs'  bucket,  looked  up  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  sudden  flight  past  the  window,  where  she  was 
standing  with  the  corn-basket  on  her  arm. 

''  Who  can  be  coming  ?  "  she  asked  herself,  as  she  turned 
towards  the  door  of  the  mill. 

"  Ah,  Minet !  if  it  should  he  thou  who  art  frightening  tny 
pretty  doves " 

The  sentence  remained  unfinibhed  on  the  red  lips  of  the 
miller's  wife,  for  she  had  reached  the  door  and  come  in 
full  view  of  the  intruder,  who  had  dispersed  not  only  the 
pigeons,  but  even  the  less  bold  among  the  porkers. 
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No  cat  was  thii  strange,  gaunt  bring,  kneeliog  on  both 
knees  upon  the  ground  and  disputing  with  the  two  largest 
pigs  for  the  remains  of  the  pottage.  His  face  was  half 
buried  in  the  bucket,  his  lon^  daik  hair  hung,  lank  and 
uncombed,  upon  his  shoulders;  his  back  seemed  a  mass  of 
rags,  through  which,  here  and  there,  peeped  the  naked 
akin.  Two  daw-like  hands,  thin  to  emaciation,  greedily 
scraped  the  pottage  from  the  sides  of  the  bucket  and 
raised  it  to  a  month  which  seemed  unable  to  wait  for  the 
service  of  the  hands,  but  was  e^erly  bent  to  meet  them. 

What  was  it  ?  A  wild  man,  or  a  being  left  in  the  last 
extremities  of  starvation  ? 

The  blood  left  T^phany's  ruddy  lips ;  ihey  turned  white 
as  unripe  cherries,  and  her  kindly  eyes  grew  round  with 
terror  as  she  looked  at  the  specucle  before  her. 

No  wonder  the  pigeons  were  frightened. 

For  some  moments  Madame  Rannau  stood,  as  though 
rooted  to"  the  spot,  then  her  fears  found  expression  in  a 
sharp  cry.- 

The  creature  at  the  pigs'  bucket  raised  his  head,  turned 
his  face  and  looked  at  her ;  and  suddeoly  the  good  woman's 
fright  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  profound  pity. 

Such  inficitc  suffering  gazed  at  her  out  of  those  soft, 
dark  eyes,  with  their  long  lashes  and  heavy  lids.  Such 
pain  trembled  on  the  ihin  white  lips,  pathetic,  in  spite 
of  the  coarse  food  which  clung  to  them ;  such  privation 
^■as  scored  on  every  line  of  the  wasted  features.     And  over 
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all  there  was  a  half-imploring,  half-scared  expression,  an 
evident  fear  of  her,  which  effectually  banished  all  alarm 
from  the  mind  of  the  miller's  kindly  wife.  Big  as  the 
intruder  was,  he  had  the  look  of  a  child  who  has  done 
wrong,  and  fears,  yet  deprecates,  the  consequences. 

As  the  miller's  wife  still  stood  looking,  the  stranger 
rose  slowly,  came  timidly  towards  her,  and  said,  in  a 
broken  voice : 

"  Pardon,  Madame,  I  was  so  hungry  I " 

"  Poor  lad,"  murmured  the  woman,  gently,  as  she  noted 
how  young  was  the  face  before  her,  with  all  its  suffering, — 
"Poor  lad,  and  you  are  hungry  still?" 

The  gentle  tone  seemed  to  attract  him;  he  lifted  his 
pathetic  eyes  to  hers  with  a  look  which  made  her  feel 
the  tears  spring  quickly  for  very  pity. 

"  Hungry  ?     Ah,  yes,  Madame ! " 

"  Wait  a  moment !  " 

She  hurried  in-doors,  and  presently  returned  with  a 
buck-wheat  cake  and  a  cup  of  milk.  The  stranger  lad 
was  still  there  where  she  had  left  him,  but  he  was  no 
longer  standing  upright;  he  leaned  against  the  wall  as 
though  for  support,  and  there  was  a  strange,  eager  look 
about  the  eyes  as  though  the  waiting  were  hard  to  bear. 
To  T^phany  it  appeared  like  the  look  she  had  once  seen 
on  the  face  of  a  starving,  homeless  dog,  who  had 
crouched  to  her  for  food,  and  yet,  wiih  all  its  need,  had 
evidently  been  too  gently  trained  to  snatch  it.     The  wild 
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pathos  of  those  huDgty  eyes  had  haunted  her  for  days 
aftei  wards. 

With  her  kind  heart  swelling  lor  very  pity,  she' put  the 
food  Into  the  lad's  hands  without  a  word,  and  stood  by  to 
see  him  eat  it,  which  he  began  to  do  with  an  eagerness  he 
tried  hard  to  restraic.  But  presently  he  came  to  a 
standstill ;  he  set  down  the  cup  on  a  little  sUme  wimlow- 
ledge  in  the  wall,  looked  at  the  remains  of  the  cake, 
shook  his  head  with  a  faint  smile,  and  returned  it  to  the 
miller's  wife. 

"Thank  you,  Madame." 

"  What,  do  you  not  like  it  ?" 

There  was  a  ring  of  hurt  surprise  in  the  tone  with  which 
•be  said  it;  for  T^phany  was  a  notable  housewife  and 
did  not  like  to  see  her  provisions  unappreciated.  The  lad 
noticed  it. 

"  Pardon,  Madame,  it  is  very  good,  but — I  have  gone  so 
long  without,  I " 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  throat,  and  reeled  slightly  as  he 
stood.  ■ 

"  Poor  lad,  he  is  faint  with  fasting !"  exclaimed  the 
friendly  woman,  all  her  pity  returning  upon  her.  "  Come 
in,  my  child,  and  sit  down." 

She  took  the  dirty,  ragged  arm  of  the  wanderer  in  her 
clean,  plump  hands,  forgetting  her  ordinary  horror  of  diit, 
and  led  him  into  the  mill. 

There  was  a  stone  bench  within  the  dooi,  and  here  she 
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made  Chiibtophe  sit,  while  she  bathed  his  braw  and 
moislened  his  pale  lips  with  cold  water. 

I'reicntly  he  sighed,  and  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

"  Ah,  thank  you,  Madame,  you  are  very  good." 

"  Poor  child,  poor  child !" 

Her  tears  gathered,  and  one  dropped  od  the  dirty  brown 
hand  of  the  outcast 

His  lips  quivered.  Theie  was  sileuce  for  a  moment, 
and  then  he  said,  wearily — 

"  I  must  go." 

"  Not  yet.  Vou  are  too  weak.  Wait  till  the  master 
-comes  in,  and  we  will  see  about  a  night's  lodging.  Will 
you  sit  here  7    I  must  go  and  put  his  supper  ready." 

He  thanked  hei  with  his  eyes;  and,  as  she  bustled 
to  and  fro,  she  could  see  them  following  her  movements 
with  languid  interest,  as  he  sat  there  on  the  bench,  never 
moving  hand  or  foot,  evidently  wearied  out,  and  feeling 
that,  for  the  moment,  it  was  well  with  him.  The  supper 
ready,  T^phany  came  and  stood  at  the  door,  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand  and  looking  out  for  the  master. 

"He  is  late,"  she  murmured,  "late.  It  does  not 
generally  take  so  long  to  conduct  Filine  into  Morlaix 
with  the  sacks  of  flour,  and  to  return.  What  can  he  be 
-doing  ?" 

She  paused  a  little,  looked  more  earnestly  in  the 
direction  of  the  town,  and  tapped  her  foot  impatiently  on 
the  doorstep. 
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"  If  Adam  had  been  here,"  she  went  on,  talking  rather 
to  herself  than  Christophe,  "  if  that  lout  of  a  lad  had 
behaved  himself,  then  B^nt^ad  need  not  have  gone.  Rut 
there — what  can  one  do  with  idlers  ?  B^ncad  was  right 
to  chase  him  out,  quite  right.  It  is  awkward,  though, 
very  awkward.  And  with  all  that  wheat  ready  to  be 
ground.     Ah  ! " 

She  broke  off  suddenly  with  a  quick  exclamation  of 
alarm,  clasped  her  plump  hands  and  leant  forward. 

"  Quick !  look  here !  What  is  that  I  see  coming  up  the 
hill  ?     Surely  it  is  not I     Quick,  I  say,  look  !  " 

Christophe,  thus  appealetl  to,  rose  from  his  seat  and 
came  to  the  door. 

The  sun  had -set,  but  there  was  still  light  enough  to 
make  out  the  form  of  a  white  horse  coming-  along  thu 
winding  road  which  led  up  to  the  mill :  two  men  were 
walking  on  either  side  and  seemed  to  bo  .supporting  a 
third  who  sat,  huddled  up,  on  the  horse's  back. 

Christophe  had  made  out  this  much,  when  the  milltrV 
wife,  without  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  flung  up  her 
hands,  and  darted  forward  with  a  crj- — 

"  It  is !     It  is  !     /!/i,  mon  2?/.a— Btncad  !" 
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"  Never  mind,  wife,  don't  cry.  I  shall  be  better  soon. 
It  was  that  stupid  Fifine,  she  stumbled ;  and  the 
'acks Ah  I  " 

"  Yes,  they  fell  on  him  and  crushed  his  leg,  madame," 

ntinued  one  of  the  supporters,  taking  up  the  words  of 
k,  injured  man,  who  had  broken  off  with  an  exclamation 
of  pain. 

"  Pierre  and  I  were  passing  at  the  time,  and  we  took 
him  to  MonsUur  U  DocUur,  who  dressed  and  set  his  leg. 
Monsieur  said — — " 

"Yes,  he  said  that  B^nead  Rannau  would  not  do  a 
stroke  of  work  for  weeks  to  come,  perhaps  months," 
broke  in  Pierre,  eager  to  have  his  turn, — 

"  He  says,  too,  that  perhaps  the  leg  will  mortify,  and 
then -" 

"  Hold  thy  stupid  tongue,  thou  great-mouth,"  exclaimed 
his  comrade,  interrupting  him  without  ceremony, — "  never 
mind  him,  madame,  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  Monsieur 
VOL,  I.  0 
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the  doctor  will  be  up  himself  in  the  morning',  and  it  will 
be  all  right,  you'll  see." 

"  Ah,  yes,  yes,  we'll  see ;  we'll  see,"  growled  Pierre. 
"  It  would  be  all  right,  doubtless,  if  he  had  been  a  frugal, 
sober  man  like  thee  and  me,  comrade ;  but  millers,  thou 

Icnowest "  - 

He  touched  his  mouth,  winked  knowingly  at  his 
companion,  and  broke  off  as  he  cau|^ht  T^phany's  eye. 

"More  by  token,  Madame,  I  am  dying  of  thirst,  and 
they  do  say  you  always  have  the  best  up  at  Monlin  d'en 
Haut." 

Ttfphany  did  not  notice  his  insolence,  she  was  too  much 
occupied  in  helping  her  wounded  and  half-fainting 
husband  into  the  mill,  which  they  had  now  reached ;  nHl- 
scarcely  noticed,  even,  whose  were  the  ready  hands  which 
so  deftly  asusted  her. 

The  two  men  stood  waiting  within  the  door,  evidently 
expecting  something. 

"They  are  still  there,  Madame,"  said  a  quiet  voice 
beside  her,  when  the  miller  had  been  assisted  to  bod,  and 
his  wife  remained  bending  over  him,  pressing  her  hands 
together  in  dumb  distress, — "  they  are  waiting :  can  1  do 
ahy  thing  ?  " 

She    turned    quickly    and    saw   the   ragged    siran^tr 
standing  respectfully  by,  with  a  look  of  Rymi>athy  in  his 
deep  eyes. 
It  was  he,  then,  who  had  helped  her;  the   waif,  the 
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stray,  who  but  now  was  disputing  for  a  mouthful  of  food 
with  the  pigs  I 

T^phany  had  quite  forgotten  his  existence ;  yet  the 
sight  of  him  helped  her.  He  seemed  a  friend— a  some- 
thing on  which  she  might  lean. 

"Thank  you.  Ah,  yes,  I  forgot !  It  is  the  cider.  You 
will  find  a  barrel  in  there;"  (she  indicated  a  door), 
"draw  some,  please,  and  send  them  away.  Jdhu  is  a 
good  fellow  enough,  but  Pierre " 

The  shudder  with  which  she  closed,  said  more  than 
words. 

"  Ah  I  if  Marie  were  only  back,  and  the  boys ! "  sighed 
the  poor  woman,  as  Christophe  turned  to  obey  her. 
"  How  shall  I  ever  manage  by  myself  to-night — all 
alone  ?  " 

"  Madame,  they  have  gone.    Can  I  do  any  more  ?    If    * 
Madame   does    not    want    me,    perhaps    I    had    better 
go,  too  ?  " 

The  same  quiet  voice  was  speaking  again,  almost 
before  T^phany  could  hope  that  the  errand  was 
accomplished.  The  voice  was  so  quiet  that  she  could 
not  guess  the  insults  the  boy  had  received  from  the  man 
Pierre  in  doing  her  bidding,  or  how  his  companion  had 
hurried  him  away  for  very  shame.  There  was  a  wistful- 
ness,  however,  in  the  tone  with  which  the  last  wordls  were 
uttered  that  made  her  pause  a  moment  before  answering. 
Could  she  give  him  the  proffered  shelter — now  that  she 
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was  without  protection?  She  looked  at  her  husband, 
lying  helpless  and  half  insensible  on  the  bed,  and 
hesitated. 

"  If  Madame  would  rather "  began  the  voice  again. 

Tfphany  turned  and  looked  full  in  the  lad's  face ; 
that  dark,  pale,  thin  face,  with  the  deep,  wistful  eyes 
and  the  sensitive  mouth.  The  look  seemed  to  satisfy 
her. 

"  No,  stay,'*  she  said ;  briefly,  and  then  turned  again  to 
her  husband,  who  had  roused  a  little  and  was  speaking 
in  a  feeble,  querulous  voice. 

"All  that  com!"  he  said,  "all  that  corn  I"  How 
shall  I  grind  it,  T^phany  ?  And  there's  Fifine ;  did  any- 
one put  her  in  the  stable?  And  what's  the  night, 
Tephany  ?  Is't  like  to  be  windy?  I  can't  remember 
whether  the  sails  are  properly  secured.  Go  and  see, 
wife.  Rut  no,  thou  must  not  leave  me  ;  I  feel  as  though 
I  could  not  be  alone.  Yes,  Tephany,  the  rascal  was 
right ;  I'm  no  better  than  most  millers,  and  I've  broken 
my  word  again.     M&re  Furgot's  cider  is  a  trifle  strong, 

maybe,  but Ah  Uf  I  am  to  die  now,  as  that  ra.scal 

said  I  might.  Old  William  will  surely  have  me.     Father 

Paul    will    never  give    me    absolution   again,   after 

Dost  think  he  will,  wife  ?" 

He  asked  the  question  with  an  entreating  intonation, 
as  though  he  longed  to  be  contradicted  ;  but  poor,  kindly, 
jolly-looking  Tephany  was  too  much  shaken  to  do   it. 
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This  reminder  of  her  husband's  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  danger  came  like  the  last  straw:  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"If  Madame  will  tell  me  where,  /will  put  the  horse  in. 
I  know  about  horses,  we  had  one  at  home." 

The  lad  started  as  the  last  word  passed  his  lips;  it 
had  come  unconsciously. 

The  miller's  face  relaxed. 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "let  Adam  do  it — I  forgot  about 
Adam.  There,  there,  wife,  it  will  be  all  right ;  don't 
cry." 

"  He  thinks  you  are  Adam ;  never  mirid,  don't 
contradict  him — anything  to  keep  his  mind  easy," 
whispered  T^phany,  who  had  followed  her  ragged 
auxiliary  to  the  door. 

"  Yes,  there  is  Fifine ;  they  viight  have  had  the 
charity  to  put  her  in,"  continued  the  poor  woman,  as  she 
saw  the  white  horse  browsing  outside  in  the  fast 
gathering  twilight. 

"  Stop,  the  stable  is    round  there — you  can't^  miss  it. 

Tie  her  up  and  give  her  some  hay,  and  then Coming, 

man  ami^  one  little  minute  only.  What  else  did  he  say  ? 
Ah,  yes,  about  the  sails.  Just  see  if  they  have  been 
properly  secured,  and  if  not,  do  it.  You  will  see  //^k', 
fast  enough.  Yes,  yes — "  as  the  miller's  querulous  voice 
again  called  her — "  Coming,  mon  ami.  About  the  sails  ? 
Oh,  yes,  up  there — you  can't  miss  it." 
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She  pointed  to  a  ladder  which  seemed  to  lead  to  the 
upper  storeys  of  the  mill,  and  then  ran  back  to  the 
dwelling-rooms  without  another  word. 

The  white  horse  raised  its  head  as  Christophe 
approached  it,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
as  thoug-h  satisfied,  allowed  him  to  take  the  bridle  and 
lead  it  round  the  mill ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  horse 
led  Christophe;  for,  confident  that  it  would  know  the 
way  to  its  own  stable,  he  held  the  reins  loosely  and 
allowed  it  to  take  the  lead. 

A  curious  sensation  came  over  the  boy  as  he  walked 
round  the  dark,  tower-like  building,  with  the  horse's 
bridle  in  his  hand,  the  rising  wind  on  hts  cheek,  anrl  the 
wide,  wild  sky  overhead.  There  was  something  in  his 
occupation,  in  the  care  of  the  patient  animal  beside  him. 
which  awoke  past  memories  in  his  slill  half-numb  mind. 
As  each  memory  arose  in  dimly-shaped,  misty  outline, — 
part  separated  from  part,  passing  from  his  weak  mental 
grasp  as  he  tried  to  seize  it,  only  to  give  place  to  another 
just  as  indefinite— a  strange,  painful  thrill  of  revivinfj 
consciousness  troubled  his  spirit. 

-For  days  past  now,  he  had  lived  a  seml-consdous  life  ; 
his  higher  faculties  had  been  almost  wholly  in  abeyance, 
the  needs  of  bodily  sustenance  alone  occupying  his 
attention.  Everything  had  been  done,  as  it  were,  in  a 
dream,  and  forgotten  almost  as  quickly. 

But  this  evening  there  was  a  change.    Almost  for  the 
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first  time  since  his  escape  from  the  weaver's  cottage,  he 
had  eaten  of  wholesome  food  till  he  was  satisfied ;  he 
had  felt  the  warmth  of  a  human  habitation  pass  through 
his  chill  limbs,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  human  kindness 
through  his  chill  heart.  As  the  blood  in  a  torpid  limb 
under  the  influence  of  electricity,  so  the  spiritual  life 
within  him  began  to  stir  again,  and  with  similar  thrills 
of  pain. 

*'  Loizik !"  he  found  himself  saying  to  the  horse ;  and 
immediately  the  vision  of  a  poor,  patient,  worn-out 
animal,  with  drooping  head  and  troubled,  suffering  eyes, 
rose  before  his  mind. 

Which  was  Loizik,  this  or  that  ?  and  how  was  it  that 
the  very  name  troubled  him  so  strangely  ? 

He  looked  up  at  the  dark,  tall  mass  rising  above  him ; 
and,  chill  as  was  the  night,  the  perspiration  broke  out  in 
large  beads  upon  his  forehead. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  though  he  ought  to  see  fir-trees 
around,  and  a  long  shadow  stretching  across  a  band  df 
moonlight  at  its  base. 

But  these  were  not  here. 

Christophe  shuddered,  and  drew  a  long  sigh  of  reliet, 
as  the  horse  stopped  before  a  little  out-house  on  the 
further  side  of  the  mill.  This,  at  least,  called  up  no 
haunting  recollections. 

He  op)ened  the  door,  and  the  animal  marched  in,  as 
one  quite  at  home,  and  began  to  munch  the  hay  which 
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was  in  the  manger.  Dark  as  it  was,  Christophe 
managed,  by  dint  of  groping,  to  find  the  rope,  slip  the 
bridle  fram  the  horse's  head,  and  secure  him  for  the 
night.    This  done,  he  returned  to  the  mill. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

SEEN    IN    THE   MOONLIOHT. 

"  Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream — 
Faint  as  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn.*' 

Teskysok.—" Enoch  Arden." 

Thk  Monlin  d'en  Haut  was,  like  many  of  the  buildings  of 
Brittany,  composed  of  both  stones  and  timber  in  its  outer 
walls,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter.  It  was  a  well-built  old 
mill,  and  had  stood  the  wear  and  tear,  the  storms  and 
tempests  of  full  two  hundred  years ;  at  least  so  said  the 
miller.  Moreover,  it  was  picturesque  as  well  as  useful, 
and  formed  the  object  for  many  an  artist's  picture,  as  it 
stood  up,  tall  and  dark,  many  a  score  of  feet  above  the 
town  of  Morlaix,  tossing  its  great  sails,  like  giant  arms, 
against  the  sky. 

The  basement  floor,  sufficiently  large  to  stand  division 
into  two  good-sized  rooms  and  a  little  sleeping  closet, 
served  as  the  dwelling  of  the  miller  and  his  family. . 

The  first  storey  was  larger  still,  and  projected  far 
enough  beyond  the  walls  below,  to  form  a  covered  passage 
all  around  the  dwelling  floor — in  mill  parlance,  a  round- 
house,  which  in  its  turn  was  fenced  in  with  timber  hoard- 
ings to  protect  it  from  the  open  air.     Here  the  miller 
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received  the  sacks  of  grain,  which  were  hoisted  up  by 
great  pulleys  to  the  grin  ding-chamber ;  here,  also,  they 
were  lowered  down  again,  and  delivered  back  to  their 
owners  filled  with  well-ground  flour  ;  for  the  Monlin  d'en 
Haul  bore  a  high  character  for  its  fine  grinding. 

A  finely  picturesque  old  timber  stair-case  led  up  to  the 
first  storey,  outside  the  round-house,  communicating  with 
an  equally  picturesque  litttle  open  gallery  which  ran  all 
round  the  mill.  Inside,  an  equally  useful,  if  less 
picturesque  ladder,  performed  the  same  office,  leading 
immediately  into  the  interior  of  the  first  storey  through  a 
trap  in  (he  floor. 

Christophe  hesitated  a  moment  between  these  two  ways 
of  mounting  in  pursuance  of  his  errand,  but  finally  chose 
the  inner. 

Madame  Rannau  hid  lit  a  mill-candle  during  his 
absence,  and  struck  it  by  the  sharp  spike  with  which  such 
candle-sticks  are  usually  furnished,  into  the  wall  of  the 
r<Mind-house ;  a  bunch  of  keys,  strung  together  by  a  piece 
of  string,  hung  on  a  nail  beside  it. 

Christophe  took  both  candle  and  keys,  and,  mounting 
the  ladder,  pushed  up  the  first  trap-door,  and  found 
himself  in  the  grinding-chamber.  The  great  mill-stones 
were  at  rest,  the  huge  beams  and  joists  which  supjxirtcd 
the  upper  floors,  no  longer  trembled  with  tht*  heavy  roll 
of  the  machinery.  The  whole  place  seemed  strangely 
and  eerily  quiet. 
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Christophe  even  was  struck  by  the  stillness ;  for,  though 
he  was  no  miller,  he  had  several  times  been  in  a  mill  in 
the  old  days  at  home :  days  which  now  seemed  strangely 
dim  and  far  away,  as  though  they  had  been  lived  in  the 
land  of  dreams. 

Upon  everything  in  the  chamber  there  had  settled  a 
fine  white  dust.  It  looked  like  the  dust  which  grows  of 
long  disuse ;  but  in  reality  it  was  the  dust  of  labour,  the 
powderings  of  the  fine  white  rain  of  meal  which  was  ever 
being  thrown  off,  like  spray,  by  the  floury  cataract  which 
flowed  from  between  the  mill-stones. 

A  black  cat,  with  face  and  ears  whitened  by  its 
researches  among  the  meal-sacks,  glared  at  Christophe 
as  he  passed  the  hopper  and  went  on  up  the  next  ladder 
to  the  floor  above. 

The  Monlin  d'en  Haut  was  a  tall  mill,  and  Christophe 
had  to  pass  up  through  several  other  storeys,  each  appro- 
priated to  some  particular  process  in  the  grinding  of  com, 
before  he  reached  the  topmost  chamber,  that  containing 
the  mainspring  of  the  whole,  the  machinery  con- 
nected  with  the  great  sails  outside,  which  set  the 
whole  of  the  lower  works  in  motion.  Here  also  all 
was  silent. 

The  miller  had  evidently  secured  the  sails  all  right 
before  leaving  the  mill  on  his  expedition  to  the  town  ;  for 
there  was  no  motion,  no  sound  to  be  heard,  but  the  soft 
piping  of  a  gently-stirring  wind  among  the  great  trans- 
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verbe  bars  which  formed  the  inner  skeleton  of  the  mighty 
arms  outside. 

Christophe  did  his  best  to  bring-  his  weak  and  be- 
wildered mind  to  the  task  in  hand ;  he  ransacked  his 
cloudy  memory  to  call  up  an  image  of  how  thing's  looked 
when  sails  were  properly  locked,  from  the  shadowy  im- 
pressions of  past  times.  He  tried  his  keys  in  what  looked 
like  a  lock  in  the  machinery,  found  one  that  fitted,  but 
could  not  turn  it  further.     Yes,  evidently  all  was  right. 

He  drew  a  sigh  of  relief,  put  his  hand  to  a  brow  which 
was  throbbing  painfully  wilh  the  effort  at  unaccustomed 
thought,  and  turned  to  go  down  stairs. 

As  he  did  so,  a  long  shaft  of  pale  moonlight  fell  into 
the  gloomy  room,  from  one  of  the  two  square  windows 
facing  each  other,  which  pierced  the  wall,  and  from  which 
the  miller  was  wont  to  look  out  for  the  coming  of  the 
winds  to  turn  his  mill. 

Christophe  started.  Never  now  could  he  see  a  bhaft  of 
moonlight  fall  athwart  the  darkness  without  such  a  start, 
and  a  curdling  of  the  blood  which  turned  his  very  heart 
sick.  His  ordinary  impulse  on  such  occasions,  to  turn 
and  flee,  came  over  him  now ;  but  he  resisted  it,  walked 
down  the  very  track  of  the  eerie  light,  and  looked  out  of 
the  window. 

It  was  a  strange  picture  of  light  and  shade  which 
stretched  before  him,  as  he  stood  there  at  the  top  of  the  tali 
old  wind-mill,  lifted,  as  it  were,  between  earth  and  heaven. 
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Close  by  him,  stretching  black  and  motionless,  one 
against  the  sky,  one  towards  the  far  horizon,  one  pointing 
down  to  earth,  the  fourth  hidden  from  sight,  were  the 
mill-sails,  about  which,  whether  by  day  or  night,  there 
is  I  know  not  what  of  weird  power,  which  impresses  the 
imagination  with  a  sort  of  fascination  mingled  with  awe. 

These  were  intensely  black,  steady  and  motionless  ;  all 
else  seemed  a  strange,  shifting  sea  of  light  and  shadow, 
as  the  clouds  scudded  across  the  sky,  now  hiding,  now 
showing  the  moon,  casting  ghostly  photographs  of  the 
scenes  in  heaven  on  to  the  receptive  surface  of  the 
sleeping  world  which  lay  below.  Now  the  roofs  of  the 
town  below  caught  the  gleam ;  then  it  passed  with 
gliding  motion  to  the  tidal  river  on  which  Morlaix  lies, 
lighting  up  its  sluggish  reaches  till  they  showed  like  the 
gleaming  folds  in  the  train  of  a  bridal  dress.  Anon  the 
light  died  from  the  water,  only  to  live  again  on  the  dim 
brown  moors  and  swelling  hills  which  lie  between 
Morlaix  and  the  far  sea-line,  where  the  silver  seemed  to 
settle  smilingly  and  linger  ere  it  passed,  like  Arthur,  to 
the  Isle  of  Avilion,  which  lies,  say  the  Bretons,  in  those 
"  wan  waters  of  the  west." 

Christophe  looked  some  moments  at  the  shifting  picture, 
then  suddenly,  as  is  usual  with  such  unexplainable 
perceptions,  there  came  over  him  the  feeling  that 
someone  was  standing  behind  him. 

He  turned  quickly,  and,  as  the  moonlight,  which  had 
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b--en  shut  off  from  the  room  by  his  own  face  at  the 
window,  streamed  a|^ain  across  the  floor,  he  caught  sight 
of  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  in  it,  with  his  face 
towards  the  trap-door. 

He  was  a  young  man,  short,  but  very  powerfully  built, 
with  thick,  black  hair.  Of  his  face,  Chrtstophe  could  see 
but  little,  besides  the  outline  of  a  long  cheek  and  stubborn- 
looking  chin. 

He  wore  a  miller's  dress,  white  from  head  to  foot. 
After  standing  for  an  instant  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  he  made  straight  for  the  ladder 
and  descended  to  the  lower  storey,  without  once  turning 
his  head,  or  giving  any  indication  that  he  was  aware  of 
Christophe's  presence. 

The  latter,  after  a  short  interval,  followed  him-,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  he  perceived  that  the  draught  from 
the  windows  had  blown  out  his  candle,  and  that  he  would 
have  no  light  but  that  of  the  moon  to  guide  him  down  the 
many  ladders  and  through  the  silent  chambers  of  the 
mill. 

Who,  then,  was  this  man  that  seemed  to  know  them 
so  well  that  he  neetled  no  light  ? 

Christophe  could  hear  him  descending  with  unhesitating 
step,  never  once  jMusing  till  he  reached  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  lowest  ladder.  Cautiously  following  in  the  gloom, 
he  himself  found  it  no  such  fosy  matter. 

Was  this  a  yrinder  attached  to  the  mill  ?     If  so,  why 
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had  Madame  Rannau  spoken  of  being  alone  ?  Why  had 
she  been  so  ready  to  avail  herself  of  the  help  of  an 
inexperienced  new-comer  ? 

The  incident  puzzled  him  a  good  deal;  yet,  such  was 
the  condition  of  his  mind,  that  the  new  effort,  required  to 
find  his  way  in  the  almost  total  darkness — (for  the  clouds 
passed  too  constantly  over  the  moon  to  allow  of  her  giving 
much  light) — caused  him  almost  to  forget  his  meeting 
with  the  stranger,  by  the  time  he  had  groped  his  way 
downstairs  again. 

Very  weary  was  the  lad  when  he  stood  once  more  in 
the  presence  of  the  miller's  wife.  The  reaction  consequent 
on  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  last  few  hours  had  set 
in :  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day  was  telling  on  his  weakened 
body,  and  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  stand  upright  while 
he  reported  himself  to  the  mistress,  handed  her  the  keys, 
and  waited  to  receive  her  directions. 

In  spite  of  her  own  preoccupation,  the  weary  droop  of 
the  tall,  thin  figure,  the  exhausted  ring  of  the  lad's  voice 
did  not  escape  T^phany's  attention.  She  rose  immediately 
from  her  seat  beside  the  bed  of  the  now  sleeping  miller,, 
took  the  candle,  and  led  the  way  into  a  little  sleeping 
closet. 

'*  It  is  Marie's,"  she  said,  looking  half  doubtfully  at 
the  dainty  appointments  of  the  tiny  chamber,  and 
then  at  the  undoubtedly  squalid  appearance  of  the  lad 
beside  her. 
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"  Yes,  it  is  Marie's ;  but  she  won't  be  back  to-night, 
and  I  do  not  know  where  else  to  put  you.  1  have  no 
time  to  make  up  a  bed,  and  I  must  have  you  at  hand  in 
case  of  need.  Good  night,  and  may  the  blessed  saints 
keep  us  all." 

"  But,  Madame " 

Christophe's  eyes  had  followed  the  direction  of 
T^phany's,  and  rested,  not  with  doubt,  but  with  utter 
consternation  on  the  scene  before  htm. 

The  tiny  room  did,  indeed,  look  very  unsuited  to  such  as 
he.  It  was  not  that  it  was  luxuriously  furnished  ;  far 
from  it.  Of  actual  furniture  there  was  little,  and  that 
only  of  the  usual  description  to  be  found  in  Breton  houses, 
such  as  was  the  Monlin  d'en  Haut.  But  there  was  a 
spotless  purity,  a  dainty  finish  about  it  all,  from  the 
snowy  coverlet  and  white  pilkiws,  which  gleamed  from 
within  the  dark  oak  framework  of  the  ///  r/os,  with'  the 
I.H.S.  above  it,  set  in  wreathen  work  of  quaint  old 
carving ;  to  the  winter  nosegay  of  window-reared  China 
roses,  which  filled  the  tittle  vase  below  the  shrine  of  the 
Madonna,  opposite  the  diamonded  window,  deep  set  in 
the  old  wall. 

The  very  walls  themselves  were  whitt-,  with  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  newly  laid-on  limewash,  all  above 
the  border  of  dark  wainscoting  which  extended  round  the 
room  to  the  height  of  some  three  feet  above  the  floor. 

On  a  nail  in  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  window  there 
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hung  one  of  the  close  white  linen  caps  worn  by  the 
female  population  of  Morlaix,  and  under  the  plain  deal 
chair  with  scarlet  cushion  which  stood  by  the  bed, 
Christophe  could  see  a  tiny  pair  of  woman's  sabots. 

Such  a  white  little  nest,  and —  (He  caught  sight  of 
himself  in  a  small  looking-glass  which  hung  on  the  wall, 
and  fairly  started.    The  contrast  was  too  great.) 

"  But,  Madame " 

The  words  came  from  him  as  a  sort  of  protest.  It 
seemed  little  short  of  profanation  that  he  should  occupy 
a  room  like  this. 

But  T^phany  was  gone ;  and  Christophe,  uttering  the 
words,  turned,  to  find  the  door  shut,  and  he  himself 
standing  alone  on  the  well-scrubbed  floor.  He  glanced 
again  at  the  litde  mirror,  and  fairly  blushed. 

Dirty,  indeed,  haggard  with  long  fasting,  and  utterly 
innocent  of  soap  and  water,  was  the  face  which  met  his 
look.  The  darker  shade  which  outlined  the  short,  well- 
cut  upper  lip,  might  be  the  first  sign  of  coming  manhood, 
or  only  an  intensified  smudge  of  dirt,  for  all  its  owner  or 
anyone  else  could  discover;  and  as  for  the  hair  which 
hung  in  long  black  masses  about  his  head  and  almost 
into  his  eyes,  it  was  all  but  rusty  in  hue  from  exposure  to 
the  sun  and  wind,  matted  and  unkempt  to  the  last 
degree. 

From  his  face,  Christophe  glanced  down  at  his  figure, 
and  the  blush  became  hotter. 

vou  I.  p 
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No  klaskervara  could  be  worse  than  he :  the  ra^s 
seemed  literally  about  to  fall  from  him  and  leave  him 
naked. 

Such  a  tattered  object !  And  had  he  stood  thus  before 
Madame  Rannau  ? 

Almost  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  quitted  his  home, 
the  sense  of  his  squalid  appearance  forced  itself  on  the 
lad's  mind  and  filled  him  with  overpowering  shame. 

Could  his  foster-mother  see  him  thus,  his  dainty  tittle 
sister  Genofa,  nay  even  Yvonne — what  would  ihey  say  ? 

It  was  lonj:  since  he  had  consciously  thought  much  of 
the  old  home,  but  the  sight  of  this  little  white  chamber 
seemed  to  bring  it  back.  It  was  just  such  a  one  as 
Genofa's,  he  thought ;  and  with  that  he  went  forward  and 
laid  his  si'<-'''t,  brown  hand,  half-ttmidly.  half-tenderly,  on 
the  snowy  pillow.  When  he  took  it  away,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  had  left  a  mark  on  the  fair,  whitt-  linen. 

He  drew  back  in  horror ! 

No:  he  could  not  sleep  there.  It  was  an  utter  im- 
possibility. 

He  looked  around,  saw  a  mat,  old  and  faded,  if  clean 
,  like  everything  else,  which  had  been  laid  down  inside  the 
door  to  keep  out  the  draught ;  stretchcMl  him.self  upon 
itj^like  a  dog  not  fit  to  intrude  further,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  is  suffered  at  the  door,— and  fell  fast  aslet-p. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A     SON     OF     ROHAN. 

"  She  thereat,  a.s  one 
'I'hat  smelLs  a  ^oul-fle.^hcd  agaric  in  the  holt, 
And  deems  it  carrion  of  some  woodland  thing, 
Or  shrew,  or  weasel,  nipt  her  slender  nose 
With  petulant  thumb  and  linger,  shrilling,  '  Hence 
Avoid,  thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen-grease  !"* 

Tennyson,—"  Gareth  and  LifiutU." 

"  To  think  of  all  this  happening  since  we  went  away ! 
Heavens !  I  think  old  M^re  Judith  must  have  turned  an 

evil   eye (Holy  Saints,  that  I  should  have  said  the 

word !)  " 

Here  the  speaker  dropped  her  voice  to  a  horrified 
whisper,  and  hastily  crossed  herself. 

"Bat  really,  T^phany,  it  is  strangely  unfortunate. 
First,  a  week's  baking  all  spoilt;  then  the  finest  pig 
dropping  down  dead  :  and  now  this  accident !  You  may 
say  what  you  like,  sister,  but  I  do  believe  B^n^ad  has 
himself  to  thank.  If  he  hadn't  quarrelled  with  his  bread 
and  butter  and  sent  ofif  poor  Adam,  we  shouldn't  have 
come  to  this  pass.  Nothing  has  gone  right  since  he  went 
away,  and  that's — how  many  weeks  since  ?  Well, 
anyhow, — Ayoi!'^  Tephany,  say  then,  what  animal  hast 
thou  got  here  ?     'Tis  a  very  pig ! " 

The    speaker,    a    pretty,    round,    kitten-like    girl — as 

>  IVeton  exclamation. 
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regards  outward  appearance,  a  copy  in  miniature  of  her 
elder  sister,  the  miller's  wife,  but  daintier,  more  sprightly, 
and  altogether  less  what  the  French  call  soUde  in  looks 
than  she — turned  hastily,  and  started  as  her  eyes  fell  on 
Christophe. 

The  lad  was  diligently  sweeping  out  the  round- 
house, evidently  putting  his  whole  mind  into  his  task,  for 
he  had  hardly  glanced  up  as  the  miller's  wife  passed  out 
on  her  way  to  meet  the  returning  members  of  her  house- 
hold, namely,  her  two  little  boys  and  the  young  unmarried 
sister  whose  home  was  at  present  under  her  roof. 

The  boys  had  loitered  behind,  and  the  two  women  had 
stopped  with  their  backs  to  the  mill  that  the  mother 
tnight  glance  down  the  road  now  and  again,  while  she 
poured  out  her  tate  of  misfortunes. 

T^phany  followed  the  direction  of  her  sister's  eyes, 
coloured  a  little,  and  answered  in  a  tone  which  sounded 
half  apologetic, — 

"  What  coutd  1  do,  Marie  ?  He  turned  up  last  night 
just  before  Benead  was  brought  home,  and  I  had 
nobody " 

"  Bah  !  a  klaskervara  like  that  1 " 

Marie  tossed  her  head  and  turned  up  her  little  retrousse 
nose  still  further,  as  though  its  delicate  sense  had  been 
offended. 

"Why,  !?t;'s  a  true  son  of  Rohan,*  no  better  than  one 
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of  the  pigs,"  she  continued,  saucily,  as  the  newly-liberated 
herd  ran  grunting  past.  "  And  to  take  him  instead  of 
Adam— Bah ! " 

She  scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  lower  her  voice,  as  she 
brushed  past  the  object  of  her  disapprobation  into  the  dwell- 
ing-rooms, whither  she  was  followed  by  the  miller's  wife. 

Animal  as  she  might  think  him,  and  as  indeed  he 
almost  looked  in  his  neglected  squalor,  the  lad  had  caught 
and  vividly  felt  the  girl's  last  remark.  The  hot  blood 
crimsoned  his  dark  skin  under  its  coating  of  dirt,  and  he 
paused  a  moment  in  his  willing  labour  of  helping  the 
woman  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  in  the  vague  desire  of 
hearing  a  word  from  her  in  his  defence.  He  had  better 
have  gone  on. 

T^phany  spoke  indeed,  but  in  a  voice  so  pitched  that, 
had  he  not  been  listening,  it  would  not  have  been  over- 
heard :  yet  it  was  evident  that,  not  his  defence,  but  the 
wish  to  propitiate  her  sister,  was  the  motive  which 
prompted  her  words. 

"Ah,  yes,  poor  fellow,  he  is,  as  thou  sayest,  a  very 
pig  :  but  what  wouldst  have,  Marie  ?  Ah,  pardon,"  she 
continued,  following  her  sister  into  the  little  sleeping- 
closet,  "  I  did  not  mean  thee  to  find  out ;  if  I  had  thought 
how  dirty  he  was,  I  would  never — but  B^n^ad  was  so 
ill,  as  thou  seest,  though  he  sleeps  quietly  enough  for 
the  present,  poor  man,  that — that " 

She  broke  off,  her  voice  drowned  in  the  angry  exclama- 
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tions  of  her  sister,  who  had  evidently  discovered  the 
black  mark  on  her  pretty  white  pillow, 

"  But,  T^phany,  this  is  shocking, — terrible !  Thou  dost 
not  mean  to  tell  me  he  slept  in  here  ?  Yes  ?  Sainte- 
Anne  defend  us !  A  veritable  pig' — a  beast  like  that ! 
Get  along  to  thy  animal,  then ;  1  must  put  the  room  to 
rights  directly.    My  room,  indeed !  " 

The  door  was  banged  in  the  face  of  the  miller's  wife, 
who,  hearing  her  husband  calling  her,  went  to  his  bed- 
side, without  a  glance  to  see  if  her  protij^e  had  been 
within  ear -shot  of  these  pleasant  remarks. 

Had  she  looked,  however,  she  would  have  found  the 
round-house  empty.  Christophe  had  not  waiteil  to  ht-ar 
the  conclusion  of  the  altercation  concerning  him.  With 
head  bent,  ears  tingling,  and  cheeks  throbbing  with 
shame,  he  turned  from  the  door  of  the  mill,  which,  up  to 
that  moment,  had  seemed  to  him  such  a  kindly  refuge 
from  misery  and  cold  neglect. 

Why  had  he  so  soon  forgotten  the  image  which  last 
night  had  shocked  him  by  its  reflection  in  the  glass  ? 
Why  had  he  not  at  least  tried  whether  cold  water  would 
make  him  more  resjjectable  before  he  had  again  pre- 
sented his  squalid  countenance  in  the  sight  of  a  civili/ed 
woman  '? 

Poor  tad,  he  felt  as  if  his  foster-mother,  the  notable 
Ninorch — as  if  his  dainty  little  sister  Genofa,  who  was 
always  as  fi'esh  and  sweet  as  a  flower — had  spoken  by 
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the  mouths  of  these  two  women.  How  they  had  always 
hated  dirt!  How  Grenofa  especially  had  been  wont  to 
shrink  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  klaskervara  ! 

A  klaskervara !  The  image  of  his  father  rose  before 
his  mind's  eye  at  the  word,  and  he  shuddered  painfull} . 
Could  it  be  that  he  was  like  t/tat  ? 

There  was  horror  in  the  very  thought. 

Tears  such  as  he  had  not  shed  for  many  months,  which 
indeed  he  had  been  too  much  crushed  to  shed,  coursed 
down  the  haggard  cheeks  of  the  wanderer,  as  he  knelt 
by  the  mossy  margin  of  the  well  where  Maitre  Rannau 
was  wont  to  water  his  mill-horse,  and  tried,  with  hands 
which,  it  is  true,  were  too  long  unaccustomed — to  make 
his  morning  toilet.  Round  him  grunted  Madame 
Rannau's  pigs,  wallowing  in  the  muddy  runlet  which 
flowed  from  the  well,  seeming  (as  he  thought  in  his  deep 
humiliation)  to  recognize  him  as  a  brother. 

"A  son  of  Rohan!"  Yes,  she  had  called  him  that, 
and  as  such  even  the  animals  owned  him. 

And  he  had  dared  to  sleep  in  her  room,  that  dainty 
room  which  was  like  a  shrine  I  No  wonder  she  was 
horrified. 

No  anger  mingled  with  the  lad's  smarting  sense  of 
shame.  His  life  for  the  past  few  years  had  been  such  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  pride,  scarcely  even  for  self-respect ; 
and  lately,  when  he  thought  at  all,  it  was  to  wonder 
dumhlv  how  a  creature  so  vile  as  he  folt  himself  to  be. 
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could  be  looked  on  by  any  Christian  without  a  shudder. 
The  words  of  this  dainty  girl  were  accepted  without 
resentment,  as  only  the  simple  truth ;  nay,  he  was  even 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  relief  that  she  had  shrunk  from 
his  outward  squalor  only,  not  from  the  soul's  defilement, 
which  was  ))efore  his  eyes  continually  to  the  exclusion  of 
everj'thing  else.  Outward  soil  might  be  washed  away, 
but  blood 

No,  he  would  not  think  of  that  just  now  ;  and  it  was  a 
sign  of  his  improving  mental  condition  that  a  mere 
accident  of  daily  life  (ould  come  between  his  mind's  eye 
and  the  ghastly  horror  on  which  it  had  so  long  dwelt. 

What  with  his  own  splashing  and  the  pigs'  grunting, 
he  did  not  hear  the  babljle  of  childrens'  voices  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  it  was  with  a  start  of  surprise 
that  he  looked  up  presently  to  see  two  curly-headed  boys, 
standing  hand-in-hand,  gazing  at  his  ablutions  with  the 
most  profound  interest. 

Christophe's  head  was  dripping  with  water,  the  drops 
running  down  from  his  mop  of  blacl;  hair  into  his  eyes, 
faster  than  he  could  wipe  them  away  with  his  tattered 
sleeve.  He  must  have  looked  a  comical  object,  contorting 
his  grave  features  and  winking  hard  in  the  endeavour  to 
look  at  the  new  arrivals ;  but  not  the  slightest  idea  had 
he  of  this  till  he  was  startled  by  a  peal  of  chililish 
laughter  from  his  two  spectators.  Then  Christophe, 
having  at  last  succeeded  in  stemming  the  waier-drops. 
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stared  too,  and  a  pleasant  picture  it  was  which  met  his 
eyes. 

The  boys  might  have  been  about  eight  years  old,  and 
were  perfect  doubles  of  each  other  ;  the  same  height,  the 
same  colouring,  the  same  form  of  feature. 

You  could  see  at  once  that  they  were  brothers  and  had 
been  bom  on  the  same  day ;  you  could  see  also,  almost 
as  clearly,  whose  children  they  were.  They  might  have 
been  modelled  and  painted  after  Madame  Rannau,  so 
much  did  they  resemble  her. 

Both  of  them  had  the  curly  hair,  —dark,  yet  with  a 
bronze  tint  upon  it,  which,  in  the  sunshine,  showed  like 
the  interweaving  of  a  gold  thread — the  soft  olive  skin 
with  a  healthy  rose  blooming  underneath,  the  full  red 
lips,  and  clear  grey  eyes,  which,  before  her  beauty  had 
become  a  little  too  expansive  and  over-blown,  had  made 
T^phany  Laurent  the  most  admired  among  the  pennirez  * 
of  Morlaix. 

And  now  both  cherub  faces  were  rippled  over  with 
smiles  and  laughter ;  the  eyes  twinkled  with  amusement, 
the  white,  pearly  teeth  showed  in  a  brilliant  line  between 
the  cherry  lips.  Such  innocent  fun  is  very  infectious,  and 
before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  the  grave,  melancholy 
outcast,  who  had  thought  never  to  smile  again,  found 
himself  laughing  back  at  them.  The  lad  almost  started 
at  the  sound  of  his  own  laugh,  so  strange  and  unnatural 

*  The  Breton  for  a  young  marriageable  girl 
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did  it  sound  ;  but  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  this,  for,  as 
if  the  spell  had  been  broken  by  the  re-echo  of  their 
amusement,  one  of  the  cherubs  ceased  laug^hin^,  and 
spoke. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

Seldom  was  a  simple  question  harder  to  answer.  To 
bury  his  individuality  was  Christophe's  chief  object,  and 
here  was  a  child  asking  it  of  hitn  point  blank  ! 

The  lad  could  not  lie  ;  though  of  late  all  idea  of  acting 
on  principle  had  been  as  if  null  and  void — it  was  not  In 
his  nature  to  do  so. 

Rut,  after  all,  iclial  was  his  individuality  ?  Did  he 
fully  know  himself?  His  father  ho  knew — alas,  too  well  ! 
But  his  mother?  His  birthplacu  ?  About  all  that  the 
pillawer  had  been  persistently  silent. 

"Who  are  you?"  repeated  the  boy,  bent  on  ■jetting 
an  answer,  "  you  mini  be  somebody,  and  live  soiiuickirc, 
you  know,"  he  added,  with  a  sajje  nod  of  his  curly  head. 
"Mustn't  he,  Allan  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other  cherub,  decidedly,  "of 
course  he  must" 

"  Must  I  ?  Wfll,  then,  I  don't ;  I  live  nowhere — al 
least,  not  now,"  added  Chrislophe,  under  his  breath,  with 
a  sad  si^^h. 

He  had  found  something  he  could  answer,  both 
harmlessly  and  truly  enough. 

"  You  live  tKni-liere — you  have  no  home  ?  "  questioned 
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the  first  cherub,  as  if  such  sad  facts  were  sheer  imposi- 
bilities,  quite  unknown  in  the  sphere  of  his  childish 
experience. 

"  Allan,  dost  thou  hear  ?  He  lives  nowhere,  he  has 
no  home ! "  repeated  the  child,  impressively,  turning  to  his 
double. 

The  other  meditated  a  little,  after  which  he  said,  slowly, 
and  with  great  conviction  : 

"  Then  he's  a  klaskervara.  They  live  nowhere,  as 
thou  knowest,  Etienne ;  and  they're  nobodies,  too.  Adam 
said  so." 

The  first  cherub  seemed  impressed.  He  had  forgotten 
to  take  this  phase  of  society  into  consideration.  After 
pondering  his  brother's  words  for  a  due  space,  he  turned 
again  to  Christophe : 

"  You  hear  what  he  says,  boy  ?  You  are  a  klaskervara, 
are  you  not  ?  " 

Was  he  a  klaskervara  ?  Christophe  repeated  the  ques- 
tion to  himself.  A  seeker  of  bread — certainly  he  had 
been  that  for  some  time  past,  and  had  found  but  little. 
He  looked  up  and  answered  : 

"  Well,  perhaps — yes,  I  suppose  I  am." 

The  child  seemed  satisfied. 

"Then  Til  call  you  Klasker,"  he  said.  **  There  was  an 
old  man  who  came  to  the  door  for  bread  every  month, 
one  winter,  and  that  was  what  we  called  him ;  he  was  a 
nobody,  like  you,  and  had  no  name — at  least,  he  never 
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told  it.  He's  dead  now,"  added  the  child,  carelessly — "  at 
least  we  think  so,  Allan  and  I,  for  he  never  comes ;  so  you 
can  have  his  name,  if  you  like.  You'd  like  to  have  one, 
would'nt  you  ? 

Christophe  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at  the  child's 
curious  appointment  of  him  as  successor  to  the  old  beggar 
who  was  dead;  but  it  suited  him  well  enough,  so  he 
nodded  his  head  in  reply. 

"  Then  that's  settled,"  concluded  the  little  one,  with  a 
loo'<  of  ^reat  satisfaction.  "Would  you  like  some  bread, 
Klasl.er  .'    Mother'll  give  you  some  if  I  ask  her." 

" 'ihank  you,  little  master,  she  has  already  given  me 
my  brea'-fast;  and  now  I'm  going  back  to  sweep  out  the 
round-house." 

"  The  round-house  ?  Ours?  How  droll  !  Allan,  dost 
thou  hear  ? " 

"  Ves.     Stop,  Etienne;  I  want  to  whisper  something." 

This  was  said  mysteriously,  with  a  curious  glance  at 
the  stranger  by  the  water-trough ;  and  then  both  curly 
heads  approached  very  close  to  each  other  for  the  space 
of  some  minutes,  and  Christophe  fett  that  the  private  con- 
versation related  to  him. 

"Yes,  mother  '11  know,"  concluded  the  more  talkative 
of  the  pair.  "Come,  Allan,  we'll  go  and  ask  her  all 
about  it.    Good  bye,  Klasker ;  don't  be  long  in  coming." 

They  nodded  to  Christophe  in  a  patronising  way,  and 
then  went  towards  the  mill,  hand-in-hand. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

IN    THE   COURSK   OF   A   YEAR. 

*'  An  he  work, 
Like  any  pigeon  will  I  cram  hLs  crop — 
And  sleeker  shall  he  shine  than  any  hog.'* 

Tennyson.—"  Gareth  and  LynetU." 

Things  adjust  themselves  curiously  sometimes,  and  in  this 
world,  as  with  the  scenes  of  a  kaleidescope,  harmonious 
combinations  are  often  formed  out  of  what,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  Ipe  very  incongruous  elements. 

When  Christophe  first  appeared  at  the  Monlin  d'en 
Haut  to  assist  at  the  evening  meal  of  the  pigs,  it  seemed 
little  likely  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  would  still  be 
there  in  the  respectable  character  of  right-hand  man  to 
Maitre  Bdntfad  Rannau ;  when  Mdlle.  Marie  Laurent 
classed  him  contemptuously  with  his  first  mess-fellows 
as  a  "  son  of  Rohan,"  and  swept,  dusted,  and  fumigated 
her  little  room  as  though  his  presence  there  had  brought 
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contagion :  it  seemed  still  less  on  Ihe  cards  that,  when  he 
returned  to  the  house  after  his  visit  to  the  well,  she  should 
have  already  discovered  that,  after  ail,  he  was  rather 
a  handsome  lad.  And  yet  both  these  things  had  come  to 
pass  :  nay,  more,  the  whilom  brother  of  the  pigs  presently 
found  himself— quite  unconscious  of  the  fine  degrees  which 
led  to  the  result — played  off  by  the  same  dainty  maiden 
as  blind,  lure,  second  string,  and  1  know  not  what,  in 
a  somewhat  entangled  love  affair  which  she  was 
carrying  on. 

As  for  the  first  fact,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
collateral  circumstances  of  the  wind-miller's  accident 
and  want  of  an  assistant  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
wandi-rer's  arrival.  New  servants  are  not  always  to  be 
found  at  a  moment's  notice  when  an  old  one  has  been 
dismissed,  in,  what  the  neighbourhood  was  pleased  to 
consider,  a  rather  peremptory  fashion  ;  and  beggars  are 
proverbially  not  allowed  to  be  choosers.  So  when 
ChristO]>he  turned  up  at  the  nick  of  time  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  showed  himself,  with  a  little  neighlx)urly 
counsel,  able  to  keep  the  mill  going  in  a  very  fair  fashion, 
the  miller  was  glad  enough  to  keep  him  on  from  day  to 
day,  pending  his  recovery,  which,  as  had  been  feared, 
was  not  too  rapid. 

The  boys  also  took  lo  "Klasker,"  as  they  had  named 
him,  and  pronounced  him  ten  limes  better  than  Adam  : 
and  as  for  comely  and  kindly  Madame  Rannau,  she  felt 
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not  a  little  proud  of  her  penetration  in  having,  as  she  said, 
actually  discovered  a  jewel,  if  not  in^  at  all  events  among^ 
the  snouts  of  her  swine. 

''Wasn't  that  just  what  Father  Paul  said  in  his  sermon 
only  the  Sunday  before  ?  "  remarked  cunning  T^phany  to 
her  invalid  husband.  "Didn't  he  say  that  if  we  would 
only  believe  it,  most  disagreeable  things  come  as  blessings 
in  disguise  (not  that  I  mean  the  poor  lad  is  disagreeahe; 
not    really^   thou    knowest,    B^n^ad,    only   he    looked    a 

litde little at  all  events,  Marie  thought,  so).    What 

I  wanted  to  say  is,  that  since  he's  proved  a  blessings 
perhaps  your  accident  will  prove  one  too,  Bdn^ad,  my 
frieni, — if  thou  wilt  only  open  thine  eyes  to  see  it,"  she 
added,  a  little  doubtfully,  as  her  husband  growled  some- 
thing which  sounded  like  anything  but  an  assent : — 

"Ah,  my  best  beloved,  if  thou  wouldst  only  listen  to 
Father  Paul  I" 

But  the  miller  was  in  a  mood  little  suited  either  to 
finding  blessings,  or  suffering  sermons  ;  and  poor  Madame 
Rannau,  who,  though  a  miller's  wife,  was  as  pious  as  an\ 
Bretonne  connected  with  a  less  ili-famed  calling*  could 
be,*  was  fain  to  run  out  of  the  room  to  avoid  hearing 
words  such  as  Father  Paul  would  certainly  not  have 
approved  of. 

After  this  brush  with  the  miller,  it  was  most  refreshing 
to  come  out  into  the  round-house  and  hear  the  miller's 

*  Why,  I  cannot  tell,  but  millers  are  looked  on  in  Brittany  as  men  of  loose  inoral5. 
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man,  grave  and  earnest-eyed,  singing  soft  snatches  from 
the  hymn  of  Paradise,  as  he  went  about  his  work,  closely 
attended  by  the  two  little  bright-faced  cherubs.  And  yet, 
with  the  miller's  man  as  with  the  miller,  the  words  he  was 
uttering  flowed  rather  from  custom  than  from  anything 
deeper.  Religion,  like  everything  else  with  him,  had 
l)een  stunned  and  deadened  by  that  dark  night's  expe- 
rience, and  not  yet  could  he  bear  to  \x  face  to  face  with  a 
Crucifix. 

Nevertheless,  the  lad's -mind  was  recovering  its  tone. 
The  restless  terror  of  the  hunted  animal  no  longer 
I  ossessed  him  ;  and  if  happiness  were  still  a  stranger  to 
him,  calm  at  least  seemed  settling  down  upon  the  soul  so 
long  tempest-tossed  ;  the  quiet,  regular  life,  the  kind 
care  of  a  gentle  mistress,  the  bright  companionship  of  the 
innocent  children ;  above  all,  work,  honest  continual,  work, 
requiring  attention  which  must  not  wander — all  these 
healing  influences  were  acting  on  the  morbid  senses, 
pouring  in  such  oil  and  « inc  as  no  doctor  but  the  Wisest 
can  dispense. 

By  degrees,  too,  another  interest  awoke :  the  half- 
flattered,  half-admiring  feeling  with  which  a  very  young 
man  first  perceives  that  he  is  an  object  of  attention  to  a 
very  pretly  woman,  rather  older  than  himself. 

That  the  dainty  occupant  of  the  little  white  room 
should  deign  to  notice  him  in  any  way,  was  wonder 
tnough    to    the    homeless    lad ;    but   that   it  should   be 
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favourably — that  she  should  nod  to  him  kindly  as  she 
passed  through  the  round-house — that  she  should  wish 
him  good  morning  with  a  smile,  and  linger  occasionally 
to  exchange  a  word  or  two — this  seemed  to  him  little 
short  of  a  miracle,  and  if  it  did  nothing  better,  at  least  it 
raised  him  in  his  own  eyes. 

Pretty  Marie  certainly  found  him  useful ;  and,  what  is 
more,  the  harder  she  worked  him  the  more  he  seemed  to 
like  it  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  be  made  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water  by  this  exacting  little  task- 
mistress,  who  never  would  do  anything  for  herself  if  she 
could  find  a  cavalier  to  do  it  for  her.  But  woe  be  to  the 
country  cavaliers  who  submitted  themselves  too  implicitly 
to  her  sway!  She  was  wont  to  make  them  toil  hard 
enough  for  her  smiles ;  and  more  than  one,,  dismissed 
when  his  services  were  no  longer  needed,  had  been  heard 
to  declare  that  her  heart  was  as  hard  as  her  brother-in- 
law's  mill-stones,  and  as  crafty  as  that  of  the  craftiest 
mouser  which  lurked  behind  his  meal -sacks.  Some 
whispered  comparison,  too,  there  was  between  the 
treacherous  weapons  sheathed  within  the  velvet  paws, 
and  Mademoiselle  Marie's  unkind  behaviour  after  softest 
allurements ;  but  of  such  experience,  barring  the  scratch 
received  on  his  first  introduction,  Christophe  had  as  yet  had 
none.  No ;  velvet  was  not  softer  than  were  those  paws 
to  him ;  and  the  most  innocent-faced  kitten  among  the 
feline  inhabitants  of  the  Monlin  d'en  Haut  could  not  look 
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up  at  him  with  eyes  less  guileless  than  did  the  little  sister 
of  the  miller's  wife. 

Moreover,  as  yet  the  lad  neither  demanded  nor 
expected  anything.  He  was  pleased  at  her  notice,  and 
felt  the  smiles  with  which  she  paid  him  for  his  little 
services,  like  rays  of  sunshine  in  a  cold  and  shady  place. 
That  was  all,  as  yet.  Of  what  is  called  "  sweethearting," 
the  lad  had  little  idea ;  and  he  took  what  she  gave  him 
and  did  what  he  was  told  with  perfect  simplidty, 
suspecting  nothing. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  a  little  incident  would  occur  which 
might  have  hinted  to  a  mind  more  alive  to  jealousy  than 
was  Christophe's,  that  there  was  another  claim  on  the 
mill-maid's  smiles  besides  his  own.  Sometimes  a  name 
came  up  which  brought  a  flush  to  the  girl's  cheek,  a  curse 
to  the  miller's  lips,  and  aroused  an  instant's  questioning 
even  in  the  simple  mind  of  the  miller's  man.  But  it  was 
quickly  forgotten  again,  and  then  things  went  on  as 
before. 

How  long  they  might  have  thus  continued,  there  is  no 
saying,  had  not  the  end  of  the  year  after  Christophe's 
arrival  brought  the  afore-mentioned  incidents  up  in  a 
thicker  crop,  and  led  him  into  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
the  owner  of  the  aforesaid  name. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  FOOTPRINT. 

**  Cependant  il  se  mit  a  penser  que  cette  nuit  lui  cofltait  Inen  cher.  II  faudrait 
plonger  P^cuelle  dans  bicn  des  sacs  de  bl^  pour  rattrapcr  tant  d'argent.** 

Rrkton  Ballad — "  La  Pemme  du  Mennier.^ 

It  was  winter  again. 

All  over  wide  Brittany  the  crops  had  been  gathered  in ; 
the  busy  flail  had  sounded  its  measure  and  ceased  again 
throughout  the  land ;  and  now  every  mill  was  merrily 
grinding  the  garnered  grain. 

'i'he  Monlin  d'en  Haut  had  its  full  share  of  work  with 
the  rest,  though  its  master  (as  he  said)  was  ''not  yet  the 
man  he  had  been/'  and  still  **  not  sound  enough  on  his 
pins  to  stand  out  a  good  day's  grinding;"  nevertheless, 
the  grinding  was  done,  and  so  done  that  not  a  customer 
of  Maitre  Rannau  had  any  cause  for  complaint  against  the 
quality  of  the  flour. 

**  First-rate  quality — tirst-rate,  friend  Rannau,"  said  one 
sturdy  farmer  after  another,  as  he  sifted  a  little  of  the 
meal  through  his  fingers,  and  then,  aided  by  the  miller's 
man,  packed  the  sacks  into  his  waggon,  and  set  his 
patient  train  of  oxen  in  motion  with  the  load, 

"  Ay,  ay,  thou'st  got  a  tip-top  grinder,"  another  would 
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remarkj-with  a  glance,  half-admiring,  half  curious,  at  the 
dark,  silent  lad  who  had  come  to  the  mill  since  they  had 
been  there  wiih  last  year's  corn. 

"  Where  didst  pick  him  up,  friend  Rannau  ?  " 

"  A  klaskervara  ?     Ah,  ah,  ah ! " 

This  last  exclamation  was  grunted  doun  in  the  throat, 
with  a  nod  of  the  head  and  a  tu'inkle  of  the  eye,  as  if 
the  answer  accounted  for  something  which  had  rather 
puzzled  the  inquirer.  And  that  something  did  somewhat 
puzzle  the  farmers,  might  be  seen  by  the  way  in  which 
they  looked  at  certain  sacks,  the  mouths  of  which  showed 
a  larger  lip  of  unused  canvas  than  was  quite  necessary 
for  tying-up  purposes. 

"Maitre  Rannau  takes  a  trifle  more  toll  than  he  used  to 
do,"  whispered  one  to  the  other.  "But  what  would  you 
have  ?— the  grinding's  first-rate,  to  be  sure." 

At  last,  however,  the  whispers  found  voice. 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  quality  is  excellent,  miller,"  quoth  one 
old  farmer,  who  was  never  known  to  take  wrong  for 
want  of  plain  speaking,  as  he  lifted  a  sack  of  suspicious 
lightness  ; — "the  quality's  excellent,  but  the  quatitity, 
Mattre  Rannau,  the  quantify  f  Toll's  toll,  I  know  that, 
and  the  miller  has  his  dues  as  well  as  the  farmer;  but 
there's  such  a  thing  as  paying  through  the  nose,  and  that 
I'll  not  do  for  the  b-rst  grinding,  by  Saint-Corintin,  will 
not  1 ! " 

[_Mattre  Rannau.    This  was  a  heavy  accusation. 
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and  almost  took  away  his  power  of  speech.  Justify 
himself  he  did  in  a  fashion  ;  promised  to  have  his  weig^hts 
adjusted  immediately,  made  compensation  from  his  own 
toll -bin,  begged  a  thousand  pardons,  and  profoundly 
bowed  the  half-pacified  farmer  off  the  premises.  But 
this  did  not  conceal  an  ugly  fact,  nor  clear  up  an  awkward 
suspicion. 

In  a  tumult  of  agitation  he  went  to  seek  for  his  much- 
praised  man,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  lodging  ot 
this  grave  complaint. 

"Holy  Saint-Martin,  what  shall  I  do?"  he  ejaculated' 
under  his  breath,  as  he  dragged  his  stiff  leg  up  the 
ladder  which  led  to  the  grinding-room.  "  What  shall  I 
do  if  he,  too,  prove  to  be  a  good-for-nothing?  Such  a 
useful  lad  as  he  is,  such  a  first-rate  grinder,  and  I  have 
him  so  cheap !  Holy  Saint-Martin,  lYs  hard,  I'm  sure  it 
is,  when  I've  done  nothing  but  reform  this  whole  year, 
and  haven't  touched  above  a  drop  at  a  time  ever  since 
the  doctor  told  me  'twould  be  my  death  if  I  did.  Ay,  ay  ! 
it's  hard  on  a  man  that  he  should  put  away  his  sins 
and  get  nothing  by  it  It's  not  fair,  it's  not — the  saints 
forgive  me  for  saying  it !     If  I'd  been  solid  on  my  legs, 

now These  ladders  '11  be  the  death  of  me  !   Klasker, 

I  say !    What  I  Klasker,  lad,  where  hast  got  to  ?  " 

The  miller  had  by  this  time  reached  the  g^nding- 
room ;  but,  except  for  the  cats  and  their  hidden  prey,  it 
was  quite  untenanted,  and  the  rumble  of  the  great  mill- 
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stones  drowned  his  voice  and  hindered  it  from  penetrating 
to  the  upper  storeys.  Grumblings  to  himself,  therefore,  he 
mounted  higher ;  but  it  was  not  till  his  head  emerged 
above  the  level  of  the  tc^most  floor  that  he  saw  the  object 
of  his  search. 

'i~he  mill-man  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  ladder, 
looking  out  of  one  of  the  windows  over  the  wide  open 
country.  His  hands  were  clasped  behind  him  over  his 
powdery  coat,  and  the  wind  from  without  was  shaking 
down  the  meal  from  the  ends  of  his  thick,  dark  locks.  As 
the  miller  stepped  on  to  the  creaking  floor,  the  grinder 
started  slightly  and  turned  round ;  then,  on  seeing  who  it 
was,  waited,  as  though  expecting  an  order. 

Mattre  Rannau,  however,  as  well  as  his  breath  would 
allow  him,  burst  out  immediately  with  the  episode  which 
was  troubling  him,  refraining  purposely  from  any  accusa- 
tion, but  narrowly  observing  his  listener,  expecting  to  find 
him  self-Letrayed. 

Great  was  his  astonishment,  then,  when  Oliristoijhe, 
instead  of  showing  either  confusion  or  surprise,  quietly 
took  up  his  last  words,  and  gave  a  piece  of  information 
on  his  part,  which,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  completely 
changed  his  place  in  the  master's  mind  from  defemlant  to 
co-pIaintiR. 

"Rc^ery?"  he  repeated,  calmly.  "Yes,  sir.  that's 
just  what  I've  been  thinking  myself.  I've  seemed  lo  mis: 
a  handful  here  and  there,  more  than  once  lately,  ovlt  and 
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above  what  the  mice  can  have  taken ;  and  this  morning 
there  was  a  footprint  on  the  floor  of  the  meal-room  by 
Farmer  Blanchard's  meal-sacks,  which  wasn't  yours,  sir, 
or  mine  either  ;  of  that  I  can  assure  you. 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  the  miller,  hastily.  "  Is  it  there  still  ? 
Can  you  show  it  me  ?  " 

'*As  to  that,  master,  I've  little  doubt  but  I  can,  for  I 
took  care  not  to  disturb  it  when  I  lowered  the  sacks  ready 
for  the  waggon." 

So  saying,  the  miller's  man  crossed  the  floor,  and  led 
the  way  down  the  ladders  and  into  the  room  containing 
the  great  meal  bins. 

1  he  wintry  sunshine,  which  was  racing  with  the 
shadows  across  the  country  outside,  passed  also  through 
the  little  windows  of  the  tall  old  mill,  lighting  in  its  passage 
upon  the  white  meal-dust  which  strewed  the  floor,  and 
making  it  gleam  like  a  little  carpet  of  finely  drifted  snow. 

A  passage  was  trodden  right  across  the  room  from 
ladder  to  ladder,  and  there  were  marks  of  tracks  where 
Farmer  Blanchard's  flour-bags  had  been  lowered  through 
the  trap-door.  The  miller  stood  below  the  ladder,  look, 
ing  this  way  and  that,  with  a  bewildered  expression,  which 
did  not  clear,  as  his  man,  stepping  gingerly  to  one  side, 
approached  a  basket,  such  as  country-women  carry  to 
market,  which  was  turned  bottom  upwards  on  the  floor. 
This  he  carefully  raised,  and  then  stood  aside  with  an 
emphatic — ** There,  sir  I " 
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Then  the  miller,  too,  came  forward  and  looked.  Sure 
enough,  printed  in  the  white  dust  was  the  mark  of  a 
man's  foot,  a  short,  broad,  naked  foot,  with  the  marks  of 
the  toes  clearly  outlined. 

"  I  put  the  basket  to  preserve  it,  sir :  it  must  have  been 
newly  set  when  I  observed  it,  for  the  dust  hadn't  had  time 
to  settle  much,  as  you  see." 

Christophe  said  this,  and  then  looked  up,  as  thoug'h 
expecting  a  remark  from  his  master.  But  the  miller  was 
still  bending  thoughtfully  over  the  mysterious  footprint, . 
and  it  was  full  three  minutes  before  he  raised  his  head, 
and  asked,  still  half  abstractedly, — 

"  When  was  it  ?"  . 

"When  did  I  find  it,  sir  ?"  corrected  the  miller's  man, 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.    When  did  you  first  see  it  ?" 

Christophe  considered. 

"Well,  sir,  there  was  no  wind  last  night,  you  know ;  it 
didn't  rise  till  about  five  o'clock  this  morning.  Yes.  it 
was  striking  five  by  the  mistress's  clock  when  1  heard  it 
piping  about  the  sails,  and  then  1  got  up  directly  and 
went  to  put  the  gear  into  grinding  order.  It  must  have 
been  half-past  by  that  was  done,  and  then  I  went  to  fill 
Farmer  Blanchard's  sacks — I  judged  he'd  maybe  come 
to-day.  The  bins  were  ali  locked — I'd  had  my  suspicions 
and  had  done  that  the  night  before— and  it  was  when  I 
was  going  down  to  fetch  the  key  that  I  saw  yon  foot- 
mark." 
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"  You'd  had  your  suspicions  ?  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?" 

Rannau  asked  this  with  a  tinge  of  mistrust  in  his 
voice,  and  fixed  a  pair  of  searching  eyes  on  the  lad's  face. 
But  the  clear  grey  orbs  of  the  outcast  boy  met  them 
unfalteringly. 

"  They  were  but  suspicions,  sir ;  I  had  nothing  certain 
to  say,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  trouble  you  about  what 
might  be  naught  but  fancies." 

'*  What  grounds  had  you  for  supposing  there  might  be 
a  thief  about  the  mill  ?" 

The  lad  again  considered  a  moment. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  presently, — "  in  the  first  place,  as 
I  told  you  before,  I  thought  there  ^yas  meal  missing  now 
and  again,  I  couldn't  say  how  ;  but  the  flour  which  went 
back  into  the  sacks  didn't  seem  to  stand  for  the  grain 
which  came  out  of  them.    Then  I've  heard  queer  noises 

at  times,  and  once  or  twice  I've  fancied Your  mill 

doesn't  happen  to  be  haunted, Maitre  Rannau?"  concluded 
Christophe,  sinking  his  voice  and  looking  up  questioning 
at  the  miller' with  his  grave  dark  eyes. 

"  Haunted  ?  Heavens,  no ! — not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
May  the  blessed  Saint-Martin  keep  us  from  all  harm  !" 

The  miller  looked  a  little  scared,  and  crossed  himself 
hastily,  as  he  made  this  invocation.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  he  asked — 

.*  Why  ?" 

"  I   scarcely  know,"  answered  the  lad  as   if  half  to 
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himself.  "  1  scarcely  know ;  but  sometimes  I've  felt, 
when  I  was  up  at  night  minding  the  mill,  as  though  I 
were  not  alone,  and  yet " 

The  miller  interrupted  him  hastily. 

"  Nonsense,  lad,  nonsense ;  spirits  don't  leave  footprints, 
and  the  Dead  (God  rest  them  !)  don't  come  for  food 
except  it  be  at  Hallowmass.  No,  no ;  there's  some  one 
else  to  blame.  Tell  me,  boy,  are  you  always  careful  to 
lock  the  doors  when  you  are  not  up  liere  o'  nights  ?  Do 
you  never  leave  the  keys  at^out  ?" 

"  Never !    Except— unless- — " 

Christophe  hesitated,  and  the  miller  immediately 
observed,  and  noted  unfavourably,  the  sudden  change 
from  the  tirm  "  never ! "  to  the  doubtful  wonls  which 
followed. 

"  Well  r 

But  the  lad  did  not  answer.  Thoughts  and  recollections 
seemed  to  be  crowding  upon  and  perplexing  him,  as  he 
stood  looking  vacantly  at  the  mysterious  footprint. 

"  Well  ?■' 

The  master  repeated  his  question  impatiently. 

Christophe  started  as  fiom  a  dream. 

"Will  Monsieur  allow  me  to  think  a  little  beforL-  I 
answer  him?"  he  said.  "Some  things  have  just  struck  me 
which  may  give  us  a  clue.  But  I  don't  feel  clear  enough 
to  say  anything  yet.  Will  Monsieur  leave  me  till  to- 
morrow ?     Things  will,  maybe,  be  clearer  by  then." 
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Maitre  Rannau  hesitated,  looked  at  Christophe  sus- 
piciously, thought  a  little  longer,  and  finally  turned  hastily 
away  with  a  cold  "  So  be  it" 

'*  Look  you,  boy,"  he  added,  pausing  with  his  foot  on 
the  ladder ; — *'  see  that  no  more  corn  goes  meantime,  6r 
it'll  be  the  worse  for  you ;  I  shall  hold  you  responsible." 

Having  said  this,  the  miller  descended  the  ladder  and 
disappeared,  leaving  his  man  still  standing  with  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  footprint  in  the  meal-dust. 


'*  Mademoiselle  Marie,"  whispered  the  lad  to  himself, — 
"  Mademoiselle  Marie." 

He  seemed  scarcely  to  have  observed  the  suspicion 
which  was  implied  in  the  last  words  of  his  master,  so 
absorbed  was  he  in  his  own  thoughts. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  went  on,  after  an  interlude  of  silent 
reflection, — "let  me  see.  She  took  the  keys  out  of  my 
hand,  last  week,  as  I  was  hanging  them  up  before  going 
to  bed;  and  it  was  that  very  night  I  thought  I  heard  a 
footstep  in  the  grinding-room.  But,  no,  it  couIdn^t  have 
been ;  for  all  was  safely  locked  when  I  got  up  to  look, 
and  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen.  The  saints  protect 
us  !     What  do  I  say  ?     A  soul  ?" 

He  shuddered  slightly. 

"Maybe,"  he  went  on  in  an  awe-struck  whisper,  "I 
believe  in  them.  I've  cause,  God  help  me  !  And  yet  he 
said  the  mill  was  not  haunted.     Can  it  be  that  Vm  the 
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Jonah  they  are  following  after?  God  help  me,"  he 
repeated,  with  a  stronger  ihudder,  and  a  nervous  glance 
around,—"  God  help  me,  this  seems  to  bring  it  back  again  ; 
and  I  was  feeling  so  free — almost  forgetting,  if  that  could 
be  possible.  And  yet — it  was  just  about  this  time  of 
year ! " 

The  old  wild  look  was  fast  re-appearing  on  the  lad's 
face,  when  suddenly  the  wintry  sun,  which  had  been 
behind  a  bank  of  snow-clouds,  burst  out  and  shone 
through  the  mill  window  full  upon  his  figure. 

The  effect  was  magical.  With  a  quick  movement  of 
the  shoulders,  he  seemed  to  shake  off  the  cloud  of 
superstitious  fear  which  was  settling  upon  him,  and  went 
back  to  his  work. 

"  No,"  he  said,  half  aloud  in  a  Grm  voice,  "  no ;  as 
master  said,  that's  nonsense.  She's  at  the  bottom  of  it 
somehow,  I  do  believe,  though  hoii'  passes  me.  But 
nobody  else  has  had  the  keys.     Well,  well,  I'll  ask  her." 


CHAPTER  III. 


CAT     AND     MOUSE. 


«« 


\  gou-pen  of  meal  out  of  every  man's  poke 


And  pretty  Rirls,  too,  who  can  take  a  joke ! 
And  my  mill-wheels  cry 

Diga>diga-di ; 
And  my  mill-wheels  say 
Diga*diga-da !  ** 
••  The  MiUei'H  Wife  of  Pon«ar..."-( Ballads  and  Songs  of  BritUny). 

Towards  evening  the  wind  went  down.  The  great  sails 
stretched  their  idle  arms,  as  if  to  say—"  Well,  well,  work's 
over  for  to-day  at  least,  and  now  we  can  rest  ourselves 
and  be  at  oeace." 

Christophe  also  stretched  his  arms  wearily  above  his 
head  and  gave  a  great  sigh,  as  he  turned  from  the  look-otit 
in  the  topmost  storey  and  prepared  to  descend  the 
ladders. 

"No,  there'll  be  no  more  wind  to-night,  I'm  thinking," 
he  said  to  himself.  **The  sky's  as  clear  as  a  pebble- 
north,  south,  east,  and  west;  we'll  have  frost  before 
morning,  but  no  wind ;  so  there's  a  night's  rest  for  me." 

He  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  yawned  and  stretched 
his  arms  again. 

They  were  long  arms  now  and  strong  ones,  too,  and  the 
vol..  ir.  c 
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expanse  of  chest  which  lay  between  had  widened  and 
deepened  considerably  since  he  first  appeared  at  the 
Monlin  d'en  Haul.  You  would  hardly  have  recognised  the 
haggard  skeleton  of  that  day,  in  the  well-grown,  healthy 
lad,  whose  powerful,  almost  massive  Itmbs  were  displayed 
to  full  advantage  as  he  threw  off  the  burden  of  the  long 
day's  toil.  The  dark-locked  head,  also  thrown  slightly 
back  with  the  gesture  of  relief,  was  carried  a  full  inch 
higher  than  it  had  been  a  year  ago ;  the  hunted,  haggard 
look  had  vanished  from  off  it,  the  features  had  regained 
much  of  their  youthful  outline,  and  there  was  a  wholesome 
glow  upon  the  olive  skin.  Only  the  grave,  deep, 
almost  saddened  look,  which  the  Child  of  the  Menhir 
had  borne  from  infancy,  was  still  there ;  it  had  deepened 
with  his  years,  and  now  there  was  a  nameless  something 
mingled  with  it— a  something  which  a  stranger,  and  even 
one  who  knew  him  would  have  found  it  hard  to  analyse — 
the  expression  which  lingers  in  the  eye  that  has  looked 
upon  a  horror  from  the  realms  of  darkness,  and  cannot 
cast  it  out,  even  after  years  of  light  The  lad  never  ijuite 
lost  that  expression,  even  when  his  thoughts  were  furthest 
from  what  had  caused  it — nay,  not  even  in  his  sleep. 

He  had  locked  the  upper  doors,  and  h.id  descended  into 
the  grinding-room,  when  a  shadow,  flitting  across  the  fast- 
gathering  gloom  beside  the  hopper,  caught  his  attention 
and  made  him  pause.  He  recollected  the  .foot-print  in  the 
meal-dust,  and  was  on  the  alert  in  an  instant. 
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Making  as  though  he  woalJ  descend  the  next  ladder,  he 
just  indent  far  enough  to  leave  his  eyes  on  a  level  with  the 
floor,  and  then  stood  at  g^ut. 

Presently,  with  a  stealth  and  noiseless  n)0vement  worthy 
of  one  of  the  mill-cats,  the  shadow  stole  from  behind  the 
hopper,  glided  across  the  floor,  and  came  to  a  stand  beside 
one  of  the  windows.  Then  by  the  flutter  of  the  garments 
on  which  the  waning  light  now  fell,  Christophe  saw  that  it 
was  a  shadow  ot  the  feminine  sex. 

He  was  still  watching,  when,  with  a  sudden  movement, 
the  flgure  left  the  window  and  made  straight  for  the 
ladder. 

Seeing  that  it  was  already  occupied,  she  gave  a  little  cry, 
and  started  back  a  pace. 

'*  Mademoiselle  Marie!"  said  the  lad.  ''Why,  Made- 
moiselle Marie,  is  that  you?" 

•'  Well,  and  what  of  that  ? " 

There  was  a  little  defiant  sound  in  the  voice  which 
answered,  that  took  the  lad  rather  aback. 

"  Nothing,"  he  rejoined,  half  apologetically—"  Nothing, 
only  I  wondered  to  find  you  here.** 

'*  Did  you  ?  Well,  I  can  ask  you  now,  since  I  suppose 
you've  been  upstairs.     Have  you  seen  Blanchette  ?" 

"What?  The  big  white  cat?  What  do  you  want 
her  for?" 

"Imbecile  tliat  you  are,  what  a  question  !  I  want  her, 
and  that's  enough.'' 
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"Shall  I  go  and  look  for  ber,  Mademoiselle?  " 

"Yes." 

She  let  him  go  half  way  up  to  the  meal-room,  and  then 
called  him  back. 

"  No,  never  mind ;  it  doesn't  matter,  after  all.  Klasker, 
come  here." 

Tne  lad  came  obediently  towards  the  window  at  which 
■he  had  again  posted  herself. 

"Tell  me,"  she  asked,  abruptly,  "tell  me  what  ails 
B^n^ad." 

"  Ma!tr«  Rannau  ?     Does  anything  ail  him  ?  " 

"  Come,  what  ails  vou  this  evening  7  You're  as  dense 
as  a  fog  and  quite  as  mysterious !  Don't  you  know  there's 
something  wrong  ?  Didn't  B^niJad  come  straight  up  from 
Farmer  Blanchard  to  talk  to  you  ?  Didn't  he  come  down 
again  with  a  face  as  black  as  a  thundercloud  ?  And  hasn't 
he  been  as  cross  as  Old  William  all  day  ?  Don't  you  think 
/  know  ?     Come,  you  may  as  well  tell  me." 

Christophe  considered  a  moment. 

"  Well,  I've  got  to  ask  her,"  he  thought,  "  as  well 
now " 

**  Mademoiselle  Marie,"  he  said,  fixing  his  great,  solemn 
eyes  full  upon  her  face,  which  looked  handsomer  than  ever 
in  the  soft  evening  light, — "  there's  been  a  thief  in  the  mill, 
we  think.  Some  of  the  meal's  gone,  and  I  found  the  print 
of  a  bare  foot  on  the  floor  this  morning.  Mademoiselle 
Marie,  I  wanted  to  ask  you — you've  had  the  keys  from  iiic 
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once  or  twice  lately — are  you  sure  youVe  been  careful  to 
lock  the  doors  and  put  them  back  ?" 

A  sudden,  deep,  rose-colour  flushed  into  the  pretty  little 
face,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  pale  reflection  from 
the  fading  west.  For  a  moment  her  eyes  sank  under  his, 
then  as  suddenly  she  lifted  them,  and  flashed  on  him  a 
look  which  made  the  lad  wince. 

**  Impertinent ! "  she  exclaimed.!  "  Dare  you  question 
me?    What  is  it  to  you  what  I  do  with  the  keys?" 

Christophe  was  struck  dumb  for  an  instant.  This  was 
not  the  voice  he  was  used  to  from  M  idemoiselle  Marie. 

He  recovered  himself,  however,  with  a  speed  which  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  disconcerted  the  imperious  little  lady. 

*'  Will  Mademoiselle  be  pleased  to  think — this  is  a  grave 
matter  for  me." 

She  seemed  to  consider  a  moment,  then  turned  to  him 
with  her  most  winning  smile : — 

"  Surely  no  one  suspects  you^  my  friend  ?  There,  don't 
look  so  sober,  good  Klasker.  I'll  make  all  straight  for  you 
with  Bdn^ad.  If  he  doesn't  know  what  an  honest,  good, 
and  trusty  servant  he  has,  I  do,  and  he  shall  know  it  from 
me.  There,  dear  friend,  I  can  make  any  person  see  reason 
when  I  like,  or  any  things  for  that  matter.  Why,  even  the 
very  cats  adore  me  !    As  for  the  men " 

She  shook  her  Angers  in  the  air  with  a  merry  laugh  and 
a  roguish  look,  and  skipped  away  down  the  ladder,  before 
her  spell-bound  listener  had  found  a  word  to  say. 
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"  Well,"  he  thought  to  hiouel^  with  an  nocomfomble 
suspicioa  that  he  had  had  the  worst  of  the  eQcoanter, 
I'll  think  twice  before  I  lend  her  the  keys  again,  anyhow. 
What  am  I  saying  ?  Sorely  the  evil  spirit  ol  suspicion  is 
in  me  I  Christophe,  my  friend,  thou  must  have  a  black 
heart  to  suspect  that  kind  little  soul ;  thou  art  ungrateful, 
thou  art.  Holy  Satnte-Atme  I  how  lovely  she  looked  with 
the  sunset  on  her  £>ce  1  I  wonder  whether  Genofa  has 
grown  up  as  pretty?  Ah,  God  keep  thee,  little  sitter,  how 
long  it  is  since  we  parted ;  thou  roust  be  well-nigh  a 
woman  grown! 


CHAPTER    IV. 

"ONLY    ADAM." 

"  I'd  fool  him  to  his  bent ! 
Feed,  should  not  he,  to  heart's  content  V' 

R.  Browning. — '  Waring.** 

The  miller's  man  went  to  bed  early  that  night  He  had 
been  up  betimes,  had  worked  hard  all  day,  and  the 
excitement  of  his  discovery,  coupled  with  the  subsequent 
discussion  with  his  master,  had,  as  the  saying  is,  taken  a 
good  deal  out  of  him. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  excitement  which  prevented  him 
from  sleeping  so  soundly  as  usual. 

Generally,  when  he  lay  down  on  his  little  pallet-bed  in  a 
slip  of  the  round-house  which  had  been  partitioned  off  fo'^ 
his  convenience,  he  never  so  much  as  saw  the  darkness 
which  shrouded  the  deep  brown  rafters  above  his  head ;.  it 
was  gone  before  he  opened  his  eyes  in  summer,  and  when  a 
piping  wind  whistled  him  up  in  the  mirk  nights  or  dim 
mornings  of  winter,  he  was  not  one  to  stay  staring  upwards 
when  sleeping  hours  were  over ;  as  over  they  must  be,  or 
why  was  he  awake  ? 

So  he  would  probably  have  reasoned,  had  yoa  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  sleepless  nights ;  for  these  cruel  blanks  of 
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lime— nu/Cj  blaiuhts,  as  poets  call  them — are  well-nigh 
unknowa  to  the  sons  of  stirring  toil— toil  which  tires  the 
limbs  without  unduly  taxing  the  brain. 

That  night,  however,  Christophe  leamt  something  of 
what  it  is  to  long  for  sleep  and  find  it  coy.  Weary  he  was, 
indeed ;  but  it  was  a  weariness  which  was  slow  to  find  its 
remedy.  He  kept  thinking  of  the  events  of  the  day,  trying 
to  solve  the  mystery  which  had  invaded  the  mill ;  going 
back  to  the  night  of  his  first  anival,  and  starting  with  a 
strange  sensation,  as  he  suddenly  recollected  the  figure  in 
the  topmost  room,  the  sensation  of  intuition  that  the  thread 
of  mystery  reached  further  back  than  he  had  fancied,  for 
was  not  tliis  also  a  link  in  the  chain  ? 

When  at  length  he  did  lose  consciousness,  it  was  only  to 
the  actual  moment.  He  did,  indeed,  forget  that  he  was 
lying  on  his  bed  in  the  round-house ;  but  the  conversation 
he  had  had  with  Mademoiselle  Marie  went  on  again,  and 
was  continued  in  his  dreams. 

He  dreamt  that  he  stood  with  the  keys  in  his  hand ;  th^t 
she  was  pleading  with  him  to  lend  them  to  her — "only 
this  once  more  " — and  she  looked  so  sweet  and  so  pleading, 
and  the  tears  shone  so  piteously  in  her  eyes  when  the 
pleading  was  like  to  be  in  vain,  that  he  was  just  going  to 
give  in,  when  a  man's  voice Was  it  rea^y  a  voice  ? ■ 

He  started  suddenly  awake,  and  half  raised  himself. 

Sorely  there  had  been  a  sound  outside?  The  wind 
must  be  rising,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  calm  weaihcr ; 
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he  must  get  up  and  see  to  the  sails.  Yet  he  paused  a 
moment,  Kst^ning. 

There  was  not  a  breath;  not  so  much  as  the  faintest 
sough  of  wind  stirred  the  sleeping  air  around  the  old  milU 

He  must  have  been  dreaming,  indeed ! 

Christophe  smiled  at  himself,  shook  away  the  rough 
lock^  which  had  fallen  into  his  eyes,  and  was  about  to  lie 

down  again,  when Hark!    There   was    the  sound 

again ;  closer  this  time,  evidently  just  outside  that  part  of 
the  round-house  where  his  bed  was  placed.  Yes,  clearly  it 
was  a  voice,  a  man's  voice;  and,  surely,  there  was  a 
woman's,  too  ?  Christophe  listened  intently.  The  partition 
was  only  of  wood,  but  the  voices  were  pitched  in  a  low, 
cautious  key,  and  he  could  not  catch  the  words. 

The  lad's  heart  beat  with  excitement  Here,  at  last, 
were  the  thieves;  he  might  catch  them  on  the  very 
premises. 

Stealthily  slipping  out  of  bed,  he  threw  on  his  clothes, 
listened  a  moment  to  make  sure  that  the  intruders  were 
still  there,  and  then  crept  from  the  room. 

His  first  act  was  to  feel  for  the  keys  in  that  particular 
hiding-place  known  only  to  himself  and  his  master,  where 
they  were  now  nightly  placed.   Behold,  they  were  gone  ! 

A  thrill  of  dismay  passed  through  the  veins  of  the 
miller's  man. 

Could  Maitre  Rannau  have  taken  them  ? 

Should  he  call  him  up  and  give  the  alarm  ? 
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He  thought  for  a  moment,  then,  fearing  that  his  prise 
might  escape  him,  resolved  first  to  try  the  door. 

It  opened.  Without  waiting  to  think  what  this  signified, 
he  crept  out  into  the  open  air. 

Keen  and  frosty  it  was,  the  stars  were  shining  brilliantly, 
and  a  sharp  sickle  of  a  yomig  roooo,  rising  behind  the 
dark  mass  of  the  old  mill,  produced  strong  masses  of  light 
and  shade. 

Christophe  crept  along  in  the  shadow,  distinguished 
the  outline  of  two  figures  standing  close  up  to  the  palisade, 
gathered  himself  for  a  spring,  and  pounced,  like  a  young 
leopard,  on  the  taller,  bringing  him  to  the  ground  in  an 
instant. 

There  was  a  smothered  curse  from  the  fallen  man,  a 
shrill  cry  from  his  companion ;  then  the  flutter  of  a  petti- 
coat brushed  against  Christophe,  as  she  fled  past  him  into 
the  mill — was  it  inio  the  mill  7 

A  puzzled  sense  of  exceeding  discomfort   rushed   into 
Christophe's  mind.     What  could  it  all  mean  ? 
iVas  it,  indeed.  Mademoiselle  Marie  ? 

Was  this  a  tender  meeting  which  he  had  interrupted  ? 

Could  it  be  that  the  supposed  thief  was  a  lover,  secretly 
favoured  by  the  maid  of  the  mill  ?  Christophe  looked 
down  at  his  captive  with  a  mind  divided  between  con- 
sternation and  triumph ;  a  dull,  sick  feeling  of  anxiety — 
disappointment — pain,  (he  knew  not  what  it  was),  under- 
lying it  all. 
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The  sudden  fall  had  apparenlly  stunned  the  man;  at 
all  events,  he  lay  quite  still.  He  had  fallen  out  of  the 
shadow  (where  he  had  been  standing  when  Christophe 
first  saw  him)  into  the  moonlight ;  and  as  the  white  beams 
fell  upon  his  upturned  face,  a  strange  feeling  came  over  the 
mind  of  the  miller's  man  that  all  this  was  but  the  con- 
tinuation of  some  long-past  dream;  for,  surely  he  had 
seen  that  face  before  ?  Yes,  and  with  the  same  light  upon 
it  that  rested  there  at  present.  Where  could  it  have 
been? 

So  bewildered  was  the  lad,  that  for  some  moments  he 
stood  there  stock-still,  staring  at  the  fallen  man,  searching 
in  his  own  mind  for  a  clue  to  the  puzzle,  and  forgetting  to 
take  any  measures  to  secure  his  prisoner. 

Those  few  moments  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
relations  between  the  two ;  Christophe  had  lost  his  oppor- 
tunity; for,  suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the 
fallen  man  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  turned  to  fly.  This, 
however,  he  was  not  allowed  to  do.  Fleet-footed  as  a  deer, 
the  mill  lad,  now  thoroughly  roused,  made  one  bound  for- 
ward, seized  the  fugitive  before  he  had  gone  a  dozen  steps, 
swung  him  round  with  the  impetus  of  his  own  speed,  and 
grappled  him  by  the  arms.  But  the  stranger,  too,  was 
strong,  thick-set,  and  muscular ;  and  though  Christophe  had 
the  advantage  in  height  and  agility,  the  one  was  a  full- 
grown  man  with  every  sinew  hardened,  the  other  was  but  a 
youth,  still  incapable  of  resisting  a  prolonged  and  heavy 
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strain,  Fur  some  moments  ihey  wrestled  together,  then 
Christophe's  young,  pliaat  muscles  bent  under  the  tre- 
mendous grip  of  his  opponent,  and  he  was  forced  down 
on  one  knee.  The  check,  however,  was  but  momentsry ; 
calling  to  his  aid  a  certain  "tour"  practised  by  the 
wrestlers  of  the  Pays  de  Vannes,  and  probably  not  known 
to  the  L^onais,  he  applied  it  with  such  good  effect,  that  his 
adversary,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  was  tripped  up 
and  thrown  to  the  ground  the  very  moment  that  he 
thought  himself  secure  of  victory.  Again  he  uttered  an 
exclamation,  half  curse,  half  cry ;  and  this  time  Christophe 
did  not  allow  himself  to  miss  his  opportunity.  Without 
even  rising  to  his  feet,  he  sprang  on  the  man's  chest,  and 
was  about  to  secure  him  sufficiently  to  prevent  his  escaping, 
while  he  gave  the  alarm  and  took  measures  for  confining 
him,  when  a  Utile  window  in  the  round-house  was  hastily 
opened,  and  a  voice  of  agony  exclaimed : — 

"  Stop,  stop  !     Oh,  don't  kill  him  !" 

Christophe  turned  for  a  moment,  but  the  fallen  man 
made  a  sudden  struegle  to  seize  the  ojiportunity,  and  the 
lad  had  only  just  lime  to  prevent  it  by  a  well-directed  blow 
in  the  chest,  which  took  the  man's  breath  with  a  sudden 
sob.  In  an  instant  the  sob  was  echoed  behind  him,  a  pair 
of  clasped,  white  hands  were  stretched  out  in  mute 
entreaty,  and,  directly  afterwards,  a  woman's  figure  rushed 
from  the  mill  and  sank  on  her  knees  with  a  gasp  beside 
the  combatants:— 
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"  Oh,  Adam,  Adam  1 " 

Christophe  started  with  alarm  ;  his  heart  seemed  to  stop, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  pretty  pale  face — ^pretty  still  in  spite 
of  the  tears  which  streamed  down  \U    Yes,  it  was  Made 
moiselie  Marie. 

*'Klasker,"  she  entreated,  presently,  ^dear  Klasker, 
don*t  kill  him,  it  is  only  Adam  T 

"  Only  Adam  ?" 

The  lad  repeated  her  last  words — half  as  exclamation, 
half  as  question.  She  took  it  as  the  latter,  and  went 
on  eagerly — 

"Yes,  yes,  Adam  Tonyk.  You  must  have  heard  of 
him ;  he  was  servant  here  before  you  came,  and  knows 
the  mill  and  us  all  full  well ;  ay,  and  is  well  known  to  all 
of  us.  Klasker,  I  wonder  at  you,"  continued  the  girl, 
seeing  the  astonished  dismay  in  Christophers  countenance, 
and,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it,  suddenly  changing  her 
tone, — "  I  wonder  at  you  attacking  a  peaceable  man  in  this 
way — I  do.  What  did  you  take  him  for,  then  ?  Can't  a 
man  come  on  honest  business  without  you  flying  at  his 
throat  r 

"  On  honest  business,  Mademoiselle  ?'*  repeated  poor 
Christophe. 

"  Ay.     What  do  you  know  to  the  contrary  ?" 

"At  this  time  of  night,  Mademoiselle?"  • 

"At  t/tis  time  of  night,  Monsieur!'*  echoed  the  little 
witch,  mockingly.    "  Why,  what  o'clock  do  you  think  it  is  ? 
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Not  yet  eleven,  I  assure  you.  As  for  that,  I've  not  yet 
been  to  bed!" 

This  last  assertion,  at  least,  Cfatistophe  did  not  doubt ; 
but  he  was  too  much  taken  aback  by  the  sudden  way  in 
which  she  had  turned  ihe  lables  on  him,  to  take  any 
advantage,  beyond  a  hesitating  reference  to  the  mysterious 
footprint  and  the  missing  meal. 

"  Well,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  I  am ! "  exclaimed  the 
girl.  "  So  you  took  him  for  a  thief  I  Ha,  ha,  thafs  good, 
I'm  6ure.  Adam,  dost  thou  hear  ^  he  took  thee  for  a 
thief.    Speak  up,  my  friend,  and  defend  thyself" 

Christophc  marked  the  change  of  pronoun,  the  difference 
of  address  she  used  in  turning  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
was  conscious  of  a  feeling  he  had  never  known  before. 
Could  it  be  jealousy?  There  was  no  time  for  an  answer 
to  this  home-cjuestion. 

"  Make  the  fellow  get  up,  Marie,"  growled  the  ex-millet's 
rnan  in  a  stifled  voice; — "ho«  can  I  say  anything  with 
such  a  mill-stone  on  my  chesi.  Saiiit-Kirio,  must  I  lie 
here  for  ever  while  you  Hvo  discuss  the  rights  of  the  case?" 

He  was  near  choking  with  rage  and  sutfocation. 

"  Yes,  get  up,  Klasker,  jict  up  at  once,"  commanded  the 
maid  of  the  mill.  "  How  dare  you  treat  an  honest  man 
in  such  a  way  ?  Get  up,  I  say,  and  beg  his  pardon,  this 
minute." 

Christophe  hesitated. 

"But,  Mademoiselle " 
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She  sprang  up  indignantly,  and  stamped  her  foot  upon 
the  ground. 

**  Do  you  hear  me,  sir?    Get  up  this  minute." 

*'  But  will  he  promise  first  to  come  with  me  to  master 
and  explain  his  errand  ?    I  must  answer  for ^" 

"  Not  at  all ;  it  is  /  who  will  answer.  Noiu  will  you 
obey  me  ?*' 

But  still  the  lad  hesitated,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  In 
his  uncertainty,  however,  he  had  loosened  his  firm  hold  of 
the  fallen  man,  who,  quick  as  before  to  take  advantage  of 
any  lapse  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  his  captor,  cut  shoit 
the  discussion  by  throwing  him  off,  leaping  to  his  feet,  and 
escaping  down  the  hill,  before  Christophe  had  time  to 
stop  him. 

"  Klasker,"  said  Marie,  laying  her  hand  on  the  lad's 
arm  as  he  was  about  to  start  in  pursuit,  '*  let  him  go — it's 
best  so.  You  don't  know  what  mischief  you  may  do  by 
meddling  further." 

Well,  1*11  go  and  tell  master,  anyhow,"  returned 
Christophe,  half  doggedly,  as  he  looked  after  the  fugitive, 
now  already  out  of  sight,  and  saw  that,  in  the  uncertain 
moonlight,  pursuit  would  be  useless. 

"  No,  Klasker,  don't,  there's  a  good  lad,"  was  the  girl's 
quick  response, — "don't,  I  advise,  I  entreat,"  she  went  on, 
eagerly,  as  the  lad  showed  no  signs  of  relenting. 
"  Klasker,  my  friend,  we've  been  good  to  thee  here ; 
thou  would'st  not  hurt  us — me,  in  return  ?  " 
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She  was  pleading  now;  all  her  imperiousness  had 
vanished,  the  soft  voice  trembled  and  the  pretty  eyes 
looked  up  entreatingly,  as  she  gave  him  the  familiar 
pronoun,  which,  but  five  minutes  before,  she  had  denied 
him  in  favour  of  the  intruder. 

In  any  other  circumstances,  Christophe  would  have 
been  won  %ver  at  once.  Not  so  now.  In  spite  of  the 
mist  of  glamour  which  she  cast  upon  him,  the  miller's 
man  suspected  mischief,  and  saw  tolerably  clearly  that  to 
hold  his  tongue  concemtng  this  adventure  might  put  him 
into  what  might  prove  a  very  awkward  position.  He  was 
hurt,  too,  at  the  evident  deceitfulness  of  the  little  witch  ; 
'sore  at  the  way  in  which  she  had  fooled  him,  and  not  a 
little  jealous  to  boot.  So  he  turned  fiom  her  wiihout  a 
word,  and  made  for  the  mill-door.  To  get,  away,  ho;*tver, 
was  not  sc  easy.  She  hung  upon  him,  !>he  entreated, 
she  stormed,  and  finally  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which, 
however,  did  not  check  her  attempts  at  softening  him 
by  words. 

"Would'st  thou  gel  me  into  trouble — wouldst  thou 
destroy  me  "i  Klasker,  dear  Klasker,  thou  knowest  /  have 
always  been  thy  friend.  Listen  here.  Adam  is  (he  most 
innocent  being  in  the  world  ;  but  my  broihur  Eencad  is  a 
man  of  strange  whims,  as  thou  knowust.  He  took  a 
prejudice  against  poor  Adam — all  for  nothing,  of  course — 
listened  to  bad,  idle  tales,  and  dismissed  the  poor  lad  at 
a  day's  notice.     See,  Klasker,  it  is  thou   who  hast  got  his 
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place ;  if  it  had  not  been  that  thou  wast  here  to  walk  into 
his  shoes,  Bdndad  would  have  ended  by  taking  him  back — 
I  know  that.  Thou  hast  ousted  him,  Klasker;  wouldst 
get  him  into  more  trouble  as  well  ?  No,  no  j  I  am  sure 
thou  art  too  generous  for  that ! " 

Christophe  looked  at  the  flushed,  eager  face,  and  saw 
that,  at  all  events  on  one  point,  the  girl  was  smcere 
enough ;  and  again  a  pang  of  jealous  pain  shot  through  his 
heart ->or  rather,  perhaps,  through  his  boyish  self-esteem. 

"Ah,  I  see,"  he  exclaimed,  bitterly,  "you  seem  very 
fond  of  this  Adam,  Mademoiselle," 

"Fond  of  him?  Not  that  exactly,  at  least — at  least 
not  now,"  returned  the  girl,  in  some  confusion.  Then,  as 
though  she  had  taken  a  sudden  resolution  of  confidence, 
she  added  hurriedly  :  "  Klasker,  I'll  tell  thee.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  was  his  cJitre  amie — dost  understand  ?  But 
not  now,  not  now,  Klasker.  N<nv  I  only  pity  him  ;.I  only 
see  him  to  give  him  what  little  help  I  can,  lest  he  should 
starve,  poor  fellow.  Ah !  Klasker,  dost  know  what  it  is  to 
be  without  a  friend  in  the  world  ?    He  is,  except  for  me." 

Christophe  did  know,  only  too  well;  and  the  remem- 
brance softened  him.  The  girl's  confession,  too,  and  her 
assurance  that  all  tender  passages  were  quite  over,  was  a 
salve  to  his  wounded  self-esteem.  She  saw  it,  and  was 
quick  to  follow  up  her  advantage. 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  turning  aside  and  speaking 
hurriedly,  "  it's  only  pity  nmv.    When  one  thinks — thinks 

VOI«  II.  D 
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one  has  found  someone  else,  who — I  meaii,  blse  impies* 
aioDfl  give  way  before  tiue  onet.  There,  I'll  say  no  more, 
but  he  has  not  got  my  heart.  No,  poor  Adam,  thou  art  well 
enough,  but  I  know  someone  now  who's  worth  twice  as 
much  to  look  at  as  thou  art  Ntnt;  Klasker,  wilt  thou 
tell?" 

She  looked  so  bewitching,  so  coquettish,  as  she  stood 
there  with  the  moon's  soft  light  upon  her  upturned  face, 
that  the  lad's  resolutions,  senses — nay,  his  very  convictions, 
were  all  charmed  away.  He  yielded  without  another 
struggle,  felt  her  seize  his  work-worn  hand,  and  carry  it  to 
her  lips  in  excess  of  gratitude ;  saw  the  slight  figure  flit 
from  him  and  disapiiear  within  the  dark  door  of  the  old 
mill,  entered  himself,  and  locked  it  behind  him,  and  then 
went  back  to  bed,  with  his  young,  foolish  senses  lulled 
asleep  in  a  dream  of  bewitchment.  Yet,  ere  he  actually 
passed  from  his  waking  dreams  into  the  scarcely  less  sub- 
stantial visions  of  unconsciousness,  a  remembrance  flashed 
across  him  which  ou^ht  to  have  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
truth — This  Adam — this  night-prowler;  yes,  he  was  the 
very  duplicate  of  the  mysterious  visitant  to  the  lop  storey, 
the  unaccountable  miller  he  had  seen  on  the  first  night  of 
his  coming  to  the  Monlin  d'en  Haut. 


CHAPTER   V. 


HONEYED     WORDS. 


"  Trust  her  not,  she's  fooling  thee." 

— LONGFKLLUU*. 

Though,  as  the  wise  man  says,  stolen  waters  are  sweet,  it 
is  generally  but  at  the  drinking  thereof;  certain  it  is  that 
they  seldom  fail  to  leave  an  after-taste  of  bitterness. 

Those  honeyed  words  behind  the  gable — the  nearest 
approach  to  the  blandishments  of  love  which  had  ever 
fallen  upon  the  unaccustomed  ears  of  the  menhir's  child — 
were  intoxicating,  indeed,  for  the  time,  and  none  the  less 
so  for  the  thin  veil  of  concealment  which  hung  about 
them. 

"  His  not  got  my  heart.  Poor  Adam,  I  know  some  one 
noiv  whds  worth  tivice  as  much  to  look  at  as  thou  artP 
To  whom  could  these  words  refer?  The  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  the  look  which  accompanied  them, 
seemed  to  indicate  the  fortunate  person  plainly  enough, 
and  had  sent  a  thrill  of  delightful  half-certainty  through 
Christophers  foolish  heart,  to  which  the  eager  desire  for  an 
exchange  to  certainty  lent  an  added  spice. 

Could  it  be  that  this  pretty  little  maid  of  the  mill,  the 
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beauty  of  Morlaix,  the  dsinty  little  damsel  whose  tcom  had 
so  deeply  humiliated  him  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  Moulin 
d'en  Haul;  and  from  vhotn,  till  this  very  minute,  he  had 
felt  as  far  removed  as  a  glow-worm  from  the  taooo — 
could  it  be  that  she  cared  for  him — for  him,  a  nameless 
wanderer?  Could  it  be?  The  very  possibility  was  too' 
wonderfully  sweet  to  allow  him  to  sleep  continuously.  He 
kept  awaking  in  a  manner  quite  unusual  to  him,  and 
asking  himself  the  question,  in  a  fever  for  morning  to 
come  that  he  might  test  the  reality  of  what,  perhaps,  after 
all,  was  but  a  vision. 

"The  self-love  of  the  foundling  lad,  which  had  never 
had  anything  whereon  to  feed — which  had  been  starved 
and  wounded  and  trampled  on,  till,  had  it  been  any  other 
quality  of  less  tenacious  nature,  it  would  inevitably  have 
had  the  life  stamped  out  of  it  long  ago — was  immeasurably 
soothed  and  flattered.  She  was  so  pretty,  so  coveted  a 
prize,  and — ah,  it  is  so  sweet  to  be  loved,  even  when  the 
agent  is  far  less  lovely  than  was  Mademoiselle  Marie ! 

And  did  he  love  lurl 

That,  reader,  is  an  important  ([ueslion  which  you  must 
please  to  solve  at  leisure.  Only  remember  that  our  hero 
is  but  a  lad — poor,  nameless,  outcast,  and  unloved,  and  do 
not  be  too  hard  on  liis  starved  young  manhood.  "  Stolen 
waters  are  sweet."  Vus,  and  bitter.  The  sweeinuss  had 
intoxicated  him,  the  bitterness  was  to  come.  For  they 
were  stolen  waturs,   insomuch  as  the  price  he  had  paid 
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for  them  was  not  his  by  right  to  give.  He  had  been 
unfaithful  to  his  trust;  and  Christophe  felt  this  with  a 
flush  of  enlightening  shame,  when,  next  morning,  he  had  to 
face  his  master*  Maitre  Rannau  was  quick  to  observe 
that  the  lad  was  avoiding  him,  and  the  slight  suspicion^ 
raised  by  his  manner  the  evening  before,  was  immediately 
strengthened.  He  let  him  alone,  however,  till  evening, 
willing  to  give  him  the  chance  of  an  explanation ;  btit  it 
did  not  come.  Mademoiselle  Marie,  too,  held  aloof  from 
the  miller's  man,  and  he  had  not  a  chance  of  a  private 
word  during  the  whole  day. 

Poor  Christophe  I  No  wonder  the  sweetness  melted 
rapidly  and  the  bitterness  took  its  place. 

By  evening  he  was  miserable  enough,  and  when,  as  he 
was  setting  things  in  order  for  a  grinding  night,  the  wind 
having  risen  to  a  fine  breeze,  he  heard  Maitre  Rannau's 
heavy  step  toiling  up  the  ladders,  he  was  fain  to  wish 
that  charming  Mademoiselle  Marie  had  kept  herself  to 
herself. 

'*  Now,  then,  lad,"  said  the  master,  as  he  landed  his 
heavy  person  on  the  floor  of  the  topmost  storey,  "  what 
hast  got  to  tell  me  ?" 

The  consciousness  of  concealment  is  not  conducive  to 
candour  of  look ;  and  though  Christophe  by  a  great 
effort  rallied  his  wits  sufficiently  to  narrate  a  story  which 
was  true,  so  far  as  it  went,  yet  the  absence  of  the  hidden 
links,  which  his  promise  to 'Mademoiselle  Marie  forbade 
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him  to  show,  and  the  hesitating  manner  id  vhich  he 
■kipped  oter  the  hiatus,  made  it  sound  anything  but  pro- 
bable. 

Mattre  Rannau  felt  far  from  satisfied ;.  yet  he  had  no 
grounds  on  which  to  build  oatw^ud  disbelief,  and  more- 
over he  could  not  aSbrd  to  lose  a  useful  grinder^  whose 
services,  having  uken  him  on  in  promiscuous  fashion, 
without  any  fixed  agreement  beyond  the  formula— "for 
charity's  sake" — he  had  almost  for  naught. 

"  Well,  well,  lad,"  he  said,  with  suppressed  irritation — 
"  It  doesn't  sound  too  likely  a  lale,  and  I'm  little  wiser 
than  I  was  before  I  heard  it  Just  you  uke  care  though 
that  no  more  of  my  meal  is  spirited  away.  As  I  said 
before,  I  shall  hold  you  responsible.  You've  a  good  berth 
here,  my  lad,  1  can  tell  you  that — see  you  keep  it." 

Saying  which,  the  miller  turned  on  his  heel  and  lumbered 
down  the  stairs  again,  leaving  bis  man  to  a  heavy  night's 
work  and  the  sombre  company  of  his  own  thoughts. 

Maitre  Rannau,  though  well  advanced  towards  recovery, 
did  liitle  work  now-a-days.  Why  should  he,  when  he 
could  get  it  so  well  and  cheaply  done  for  him  ? 

Christophe  had,  indeed,  a  heavy  night  of  it;  but  the 
morning  brought  a  beam  of  joy. 

After  breakfast,  as  he  was  working  away  gloomily 
enougli,  a  light  band  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  he 
turned  round  to  see  the  miller's  sistei-in-law,  looking  more 
charming  than  ever,  in  a  patch  of  sunshine,  veiled  wiih  the 
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powdery  dust  of  meal.  Even  the  close-fitting  Morlaix  cap 
which  she  wore  (not  becoming  to  every  face),  did  but  set 
off  the  smooth  dark  rim  of  hair  which  showed  beneath  it, 
the  bright,  dark  eyes  and  rosy  face,  like  the  jealous  sheath 
of  a  horse-chestnut  blossom,  enclosing  and  half*concealing 
its  dainty  treasure.  The  remembrance  of  their  last  inter- 
view had  called  iip  a  flush  of  richest  colour,  and  the  bright 
eyes  glanced,  half-coquettishly,  half-shyly,  from  under  their 
veiling  lids. 

"  My  friend,"  she  said,  softly,  "  wilt  do  me  a  favour  ?  " 

'•Another,  Mademoiselle?''  He  answered  without  the 
readiness  she  seemed  to  expect,  for  the  bitterness  of 
last  night's  rueing  was  still  in  his  mouth. 

"Another!"  she  exclaimed,  taking  her  hand  from  his 
arm.  ^  Why,  what  is  the  lad  thinking  of?  What  favour 
have  I  asked  thee  yet,  my  friend?"  Then,  seeing  her 
answer  in  the  lad's  dark  looks,  she  added,  hastily — 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  remember !  And  be  regrets  it !  Twas 
such  a  little  thing  too, — the  holding  of  one's  tongue — 
that's  all ! " 

"  A  little  thmg  !  Mademoiselle  ?  'Twas  no  little  thing 
to  me.  I  had  no  right  to  promise,  and  now  master 
suspects  me." 

"  Poor  fellow  1  (she  altered  her  tactics  with  a  sudden 
perception  of  mistake).  "  Yes,  yes,  I  know  'twas  not 
easy ;   but  there,  'twas  for  me,  and  I  don't  forgel  such 


services." 
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She  said  this  with  inch  a  soA,  sunny  grace,  that 
Christophe  smiled,  well  pleased  in  apite  of  himsetr. 

"But  this  favour's  quite  a  diSerent  matter,  dost  see? 
I  know  a  dozen  lads  who  would  think  'twas  the  other  way 
round.  Tis  not  everyone  I'd  ask  to  go  with  me  to 
Hoilatx  Pardon,  M,  Klasker." 

"  To  the  Pardon,  and  with  you — Ah,  Mademoiselle  1 " 

His  dark  face  flushed  all  over  with  surprised  gratification, 
and  he  made  a  timid  motion  to  take  her  hand.  She  put 
it  in  his,  and  the  lad  stood  looking  at  her  with  a  strange 
beating  at  his  heart.  Her  glamour  was  upon  him  again 
in  full  force.  What  more  the  little  coquette  expected  the 
boy  to  do,  I  caunot  tell ;  for  she  stood  there  with  her  hand 
lying  passively  in  his,  as  though  waiting.  But  he  was  too 
bashful  to  make  any  further  advances  as  yt-t ;  and  finding 
that  this  was  to  be  all.  Mademoiselle  Marie  suddenly  drew 
away  her  hand,  and  with  a  quick  "  Well,  so  it's  settled  ?" 
nodded  her  pretty  head  and  disappeared  as  quietly  as  she 
had  come,  leaving  the  miller's  man  so  dazzled  and 
uplifted  by  her  beauty  and  her  favours  that  he  had  much 
ado  to  keep  his  hand  steady  and  his  head  clear  for  the 
necessary  work  of  the  proverbially  monotonous  miller's 
round  of  daily  toil. 

Like  a  child,  he  took  to  counting  the  days  till  that  flxe<^ 
for  the  annual  Pardon,  or  feast  of  the  patron  saint  of  th< 
town  ;  and  thia  not  like  the  pious,  who  looked  forward  to  it 
for  the  pardons  and  indulgences  attached  thereto,  but  from 
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reasons  more  common  to  the  young.  The  thought  of 
escorting  the  beauty  of  Morlaix  through  the  booths  of  the 
annual  fair,  of  accompanying  her  to  High  Mass,  and 
dancing  with  her  afterwards  in  the  branle  which  usually 
concluded  such  celebrations,  uplifted  him  gready,  and 
quite  cast  out  for  the  time  the  horrible  sense  of  a  pursuing 
fate,  which,  indeed,  had  troubled  him  much  less  of  late 
with  its  ghastly  possession.  If  the  skeleton  were  still  in 
the  cupboard,  at  least  the  door  was  closely  shut. 

As  for  Mademoiselle  Marie,  she  retained  her  ascendency 
over  the  lad,  and  whetted  his  desires  for  her  smiles  and 
her  favour  in  a  way  that  did  infinite  credit  to  her  cat-like 
talent  for  mouse-playing — ^namely,  by  being  exceedingly 
chary  of  either ;  and  she  managed  this  the  better  by  going 
off  at  this  juncture  on  a  long.promised  visit  to  an  old  aunt 
at  Saint-Pol  de  L^on,  and  only  returning  late  on  the  eve 
of  the  Morlaix  Pardon. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 

THE   PARDON. 


"She  has  brought  the  spring  and  its  sunshine  with  her!" 
thought  Christophe,  profanely  (he  might  at  least  have 
given  the  Saint,  whose  day  it  was,  the  credit  for  that,  as 
most  pious  Bretons  would),  as,  after  a  long  night's 
grinding,  he  looked  from  the  windows  of  the  Monlin  d'en 
Haut,  on  the  morning  of  the  festival. 

Lovely,  indeed,  was  the  early  light— early  both  as  regards 
hour  and  season — which  rested  on  the  swelling  country  ; 
on  the  old  grey  town  in  its  cup-like  hollow  ;  on  the  winding 
river  and  distant  sea.  Long  lines  of  trailing  mist,  like 
yards  and  yards  of  thinest  India  muslin  threaded  with  a 
weft  of  gold,  oatlined  the  course  of  ttie  river,  and  hovered, 
blue-tinted,  over  Morlaix  itself,  showing  by  its  colour  that 
fires  were  already  alight. 

Already,  too,  the  hum  of  awakening  life — life  that  was  to 
be  so  lively  on  this  the  town's  high  festival — was  rising 
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into  the  early  air.  And  how  sweet  was  this  young,  fresh 
air  1— balmy  with  spring's  first  breath,  redolent  of  fresh- 
turned  earth,  new-springing  herbs,  waters  set  free  at  length 
(and  for  good,  as  every  old  gammer  and  gaffer,  with  bones 
just  released  from  rheumatic  pain,  devoutly  hoped)  from 
the  icy  bonds  of  winter.  Christophe  even  thought  that  he 
smelt  primroses,  and  hastened  down  to  see  if,  in  a  certain 
sheltering  fold  of  the  hill-side,  well  known  to  him,  he 
could  not  find  a  yellow  knot  for  Marie's  broidered  corsage. 
But,  noy  'twas  too  early,  and  he  was  fain  to  conclude  that 
the  scent  was  but  from  association.  Spring,  sunshine, 
sweet  air,  and  young  beauty,  were  all  there  present  to 
his  senses;  surely  early  blossoms  should  have  been 
there  too. 

Of  course,  Maitre  Rannau  could  say  naught  against,  his 
pan  taking  holiday  on  the  Pardon.  Miller  though  he  was, 
and  therefore  not  expected  to  profess  a  high  standard  of 
piety,  to  let  his  mill  work  on  a  holy  day  would  have  been 
to  tempt  ill-tuck  too  openly ;  good  as  was  his  grist,  no 
Christian  in  those  parts  would  have  dared  to  eat  of  it 
under  such  circumstances.  So  he  locked  the  sails,  hoped 
there  would  be  no  wind  to  tempt  him,  saw  all  his  house- 
hold depart  in  holiday  gear,  and  sat  him  down  to  a 
solitary  pipe  and  a  well-filled  jug  of  cider.  His  duty  of 
course,  as  a  Breton,  wis  to  have  gone  to  High  Mass  and 
taken  advantage  of  some  of  those  indulgences  of  which, 
as  a  miller,  he  stood  still  more  in  need  than  his  fellow 
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Christiant  of  leu  dAngeroni  callingi ;  but  then,  as  his 
ndghboan  said,  when  they  saw  good  Madame  Rannau  and 
her  little  soot  come  into  chorch  without  him: — "What 
cao  you  expect  of  a  miller?  Locky  he  has  a  pious  wife 
to  pray  for  his  sinflil  aouU"  And,  indeed,  IMn&ul 
thought  himself  that  he  had  done  very  well  in  sending 
his  wife  OS  proi^. 

Madame  Rannan,  her  sister,  the  two  cherubs  and 
Christopbe,  all  went  together  straight  to  the  cathedral, 
Whose  cnu:ked  bdl  was  calling  the  people  to  prayer  before 
Measure ;  the  people  showing  their  devotion  by  obediently 
streaming  all  the  same  way,  flooding  the  narrow  streets 
from  wall  to  wall  with  a  river  of  human  life  in  evety 
variety  of  costume,  which,  however,  was  too  tightly  packed 
to  be  shown  to  advantage.  What  the  body  wore  was  just 
then  of  little  moment,  as  nothing  but  the  head  was  visible. 
Mademoiselle  Marie  was  sadly  exercised  in  her  mind  as  to 
the  fate  of  her  new  black  skirt,  black  velvet  bodice,  snowy 
chemisette,  and  sky-blue  shoulder-shawl ;  for,  not  being  of 
exalted  height,  all  these  ran  the  risk  of  being  condderably 
crushed  by  her  fellow  Christians ;  and  her  pretty  lips 
showed  a  pout  less  pretty,  because  Christoplie's  strong 
arms  had  been  monopolized  (if  such  a  word  be  allowed  to 
express  the  doings  of  twins)  by  the  two  cherubs,  who, 
■pttXtf  dears,  had  much  ado  to  keep  their  curly  heads 
above  water. 

It  was  a  relief  to  all  when  the  probation  of  street* 
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passage  was  over,  and  the  waters  of  the  river  poured  full 

tide  into  the  sea;  or,  to  speak  without  figure,  when  the 

people,  (all  of  them,  at  least,  whom  it  would  hold),  had 

been  received  by  the  Cathedral.    The  rest  had  no  choice 

but  to  transfer  their  devotions  to  the  shrine  of  Saint 

Mdain,  further  down  the  street.      Our  party  from  the 

Monlin  d'en  Haut,  however,  were  among  the  fortunate 

ones  whose  vows  could  be  offered  to  the  patron  saint  of 

Morlaiz  in  the  sanctuary  where    he  is  most  at  home. 

This  sanctuary,  in  truth,  is  not  beautiful.    The  massive 

grey  tower  outside,  rising  like  the  honourable  head  of  a 

fine  old  man  above  the  lesser  summits  of  Morlaix,  has  a 

venerable  aspect  of  its  own,  but  the  space  within,  vast  as 

it  is,  has  no  architectural  beauty  to  attract  the  eye.     N  ot 

a  worshipper  there,  however,  would  have  understood  you, 

had  you  hinted  at  something  wanting.     To  the  simple  and 

devout    souls    who    fiocked    there,  the    great  church  of 

Morlaix  was  to-day  the  centre  of  all  that  was  most  sacred ; 

the  patron  saint  was  holding  his  festival,  and  no  one 

doubted  but  that  his^  intercession  would  be  that  day  all« 

powerful  in  Heaven.     To  the  earnest  Bretons  gathered 

there,  it  was  holiest  ground ;  the  blue  paint  of  the  roof 

was  the  fioor  of  heaven;  the  paper  flowers  on  the  altar 

were  as  though  fresh  from  the  dews  of  Paradise,  and  the 

tinsel-robed  images  of  saint  and  Madonna — especially  the 

colossal  figure  of  the  patron  himself,  standing  in  the  place 

of  honour — signified  the  immediate  presence  of  the  holy 
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persous  they  lepreteotecl,  ready  lo  bend  attentive  ear  to 
the  petition  of  the  meanest. 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  such  simple  faith, 
even  though  we  of  another  communion  may  count  it  blind. 
Let  us  not  be  too  hasty  with  our  scorn ;  there  are  those 
who  say  "we  see,"  yet  use  their  spiritual  viiion  to  small 
purpose. 

Christophe  found  himself  with  Mademoiselle  Marie 
clinging  to  his  arm,  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  entering 
worshippers,  and  drifted  towards  a'  little  chapel  to  the 
right  of  the  High  Altar.  Into  this  little  haven,  he  half 
led,  half  lifted  his  panting  companion,  and  looked  round 
for  iMadame  Rannau  and  her  twins,  who  had  been 
separated  from  him  while  entering  the  Church.  Nowhere, 
however,  could  he  perceive  them  amid  the  sea  of  white 
caps  and  dark,  long-haired  heads,  which  filled  the  great 
building  from  wall  to  wall.  These  were,  for  the  most 
part,  already  bent  in  prajer,  like  the  bending  crests  of 
waves  on  the  swelling  ocean,  some  white,  some  dark.  An 
acolyte  was  censing  the  people,  pressing  his  slow  way 
through  the  densely-crowded  aisles,  his  censor  swinging 
cautiously  in  shortest  oscillations  lest  it  should  come  in 
contact  with  some  down-bent  face.  Soft  chanting  from 
the  choir,  mingled  and  mounted  upwards  nith  the  clouds 
of  fragrant  smoke,  rosaries  were  fingered  diligently  by 
scores  of  homy  hands ;  and  who  can  tetl  the  multiiude  of 
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manifold  desires  which  rose  from  the  secret  chamber  of 
those  countless  heating  hearts  ?  Would  the  saint  grant  to 
each  his  heart's  desire  ?  Strong,  at  least,  was  the  faith  in 
which  each  was  craved  of  him ! 

But  the  Child  of  the'  Menhir  knelt  there  dumb.  Never 
since  a  date  not  likely  to  be  effaced  from  memory  had  he 
prayed  a  real  prayer.  At  first  he  had  not  dared ;  latterly^ 
perhaps,  he  had  not  cared.  Devotion,  like  every  other  art 
or  science,  whether  of  heart  or  mind,  requires  practice  to 
keep  it  free  from  rust  and  cobwebs. 

He  looked  at  the  praying  multitudes,  he  looked  at  the 
pretty  girl  by  his  side  ;  even  her  flighty  thoughts  seemed  to 
have  settled  on  the  matter  in  hand,  for  her  lips  were 
moving,  and  the  beads  of  her  rosary  were  slipping  quickly 
through  her  fingers.  What  was  she  asking  the  saint  for? 
Christophe  wondered,  as  he  knelt  by  her ;  and  then  looked 
up  and  wondered  whether,  perhaps,  there  was  nothing 
which  he  might  ask ;  but  he  shuddered  as  he  looked,  for 
above  the  altar  was  the  picture  of  a  strong  angel  bending* 
over  the  flames  of  Purgatory,  the  smoke  showing  black 
against  his  spotless  wings,  and  his  hand  outstretched  to 
rescue  the  souls  in  torment,  while  above  the  alms-box^ 
hung  beside,  were  the  words:  ^^ Four  Us  trepasses^ 

No  wonder  Christophe  shuddered  as  he  saw  the  an- 
guished, pleading  looks  of  the  tormented  ones,  and  felt 
that  one  pair  of  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  own  face.  Back 
upon  him  flashed  the  dying  gaze  of  his  father's  victim, 
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hurried  out  of  the  world  without  a  moment's  warning — 
a  look  which  had  in  it  such  ineffable  reproach ;  and  he 
felt  as  though,  even  if  all  the  prayers  of  his  life  were 
devoted  to  that  soul's  deliverance,  not  one  would  be  tDore 
than  due.  And  yet  he  could  not  pray  1  Nothing  could 
he  do  but  kneel  and  shudder,  and  then,  when  Mass  was 
over,  linger  a  moment  behind  Mademoiselle  Marie  to  drop 
a  coin  into  the  almt-box,  that  at  least  "les  fauvres  tri- 
Jxissis"  might  have  the  prayers  of  others  more  worthy  than 
himself. 

The  mirth  of  the  Pardon,  the  triumph  of  escortiDg  the 
belle  of  Morlaix,  were  a  good  deal  marred  for  Christophe 
by  this  little  episode.  It  was  as  though  the  door  of  his 
secret  closet  had  creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  he  had  had 
another  peep  at  the  skeleton  within.  The  sight  was 
ceitainly  not  an  exhilarating  one,  and  Mademoiselle  Marie 
wondered  what  made  her  attendant  swain  so  silent  and 
absent-minded,  as  they  threaded  their  way  through  the 
crowded  streets. 

"Where  is  T^phanyP"  she  asked,  at  length,  piqued  by 
his  inattention;  "I  think  I  will  join  her.  Klasker,  you 
do  not  seem  sociably  inclined  to-day." 

The  lad  roused  himself. 

"  Pardon,  Mademoiselle,  I  was  thinking.  But  you'll 
stay  with  me,  won't  you  ?  I  really  don't  know  where  we 
shall  lind  Madame  Kannau  among  all  these  folk." 

"  Welt,  that  depends,"  answered  the  girl,  beginning  to 
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relent.  "If  you'll-  remain  awake,  I  don't  mind  staying 
with  you,  but  if  you're  going  to  dream  again  ;  I  recommend 
you  to  go  home  and  do  it  in  bed.  Heavens,  what  a 
crowd  !     Did  you  ever  see  the  old  town  look  so  alive  ?  " 

Morlaix  did,  indeed,  present  a  lively  scene,  and  a 
picturesque  one  too,  though  country  people,  at  least  in 
those  days,  were  not  likely  to  think  much  of  the  latter. 
The  streets  were  so  narrow,  especially  above,  that  only 
the  narrowest  ribbon  of  blue  sky  could  be  seen  betwixt 
the  high-pitched  roofs  of  the  old  timbered  houses;  whose 
walls  showed  a  very  patchwork  of  black  and  white  beams 
and  plaster,  crossing  each  other,  in  elaborate  pattem-work* 
in  and  out  among  the  hooded  dormer-windows  and  narrow 
lattices.  Storey  after  storey,  in  goodly  array,  fell  politely^ 
each  behind  the  one  next  above  it  in  the  social  scale  of 
altitude,  the  lowest  being  open  to  the  street,  and  showing  a 
dim  perspective  within,  only  divided  from  the  road-way  by 
a  low  counter  on  which  the  tradesmen,  who  mostly 
inhabited  these  lowest  storeys,  displayed  their  wares. 
Piles  of  wooden  sabots  were  ranged  on  one,  stacks  of 
gingerbread,  '^ galeffes^^  and  sweetmeats,  tempted  the 
passers  at  another ;  while  from  a  third,  dangled  the  silver 
crosses  and  glittering  chains,  which  are  the  ambition  of 
every  girl  in  Brittany. 

Nor  were  these  permanent  displays  the  only  traps  to 
catch  the  coins  of  the  hundreds  who  streamed  into  Morlaix 
from  the  surrounding  country,  for  the  treble  purposes  of 
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retlgion,  lelaxation,  and  business,  Fedlers  in  goodl)^ 
numbers,  venders  of  miscellaneous  goods  for  the  day  only 
had  set  up  stall,  booth,  or  other  means  of  display  at  every 
street  comer. 

Stalls  of  confectionery,  never  seen  but  at  a  Pardon, 
were  presided  over  by  old  women,  whose  tall-winged  caps 
showed  that  they  were  no  inhabitants  of  close  coifed 
Moilaix.  Piles  of  sticky  coins,  eagerly  watched  by  sharp 
old  eyes,  grew  higher  and  higher  before  the  cronee,  as 
their  sticky  goods  vanished  from  olT  the  stalls  down  the 
throats  of  grave  little  Breton  boys,  looking  like  small  men, 
in  miniature  editions  of  their  father's  loose  breeches,  long 
vests,  and  coats  girt  with  bright  blue  woollen  scarves.  It 
was  droll  to  see  so  much  sweet-stuff  devoured  with  such 
gravity  under  the  shade  of  broad-brimmed  felt  hats,  with 
velvet  band  and  silver  buckle,  which  would  not  have 
misbecome  a  clerical  crown. 

Child-women,  so  to  say— for  the  little  girls  in  white 
coils,  laced  bodices,  and  full  petticoats,  looked  as  comical 
to  unaccustomed  eyes  as  did  their  brothers — bargained 
demurely  with  ibe  hawkers  of  small  ^vares,  such  as  rosaries, 
pins,  penny  ribbons,  and  bright  medals,  stamped  with  the 
images  of  saints.  Just  outside  the  precincts  of  the  churches, 
hung  crowds  of  beggars — lame,  halt,  bbnd ;  in  fact,  every 
form  of  disease  and  species  of  deformity  was  there  repre- 
sented, leaning  on  crutches  and  sticks,  led  by  children  and 
dogs,  or  propped  up  in  helpless  misery  against  the  waK. 
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These  had  come  to  beseech  the  saint  for  recovery ;  to  vow 
a  waxen  arm,  leg,  or  whatever  were  the  limb  affected,  in 
case  of  an  answer  to  prayer;  or,  failing  this  (perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  recovery  or  no  recovery),  to  entreat 
the  alms  of  healthier  fellow-Christians. 

Piteous,  indeed,  were  the  cries  and  petitions ;  still  more 
piteous  the  stretching  forth  of  palsied  hands,  the  raising  of 
sightless  eyes,  or  the  mute  display  of  hideous  sores.     No 
more  hideous  spectacle  of  squalid  misery  could  well  be 
imagined,  and  it  is  matter  of   doubt  whether  such  an 
omnium  gatJurum  of  repulsive  disease  and  abject  wretched- 
ness  could   be   matched    outside   the  ancient   province. 
Some  of  the  least  helpless  among  this  wretched  crowd 
supplemented  the  askhig  of  alms  by  a  curious  attempt 
at  trade.     Those  among  the  blind  who  could  still  boast 
of  a  glimmer  of  light,  suspended  strings  horizontally  along 
the  sides  of  the  streets,   and  hung  from   them   farthing 
prints  of  some  popular   Breton   saint  or  miracle,   gaily 
coloured,  with  legend  in  print  attached,  which  they  re- 
peated in  sing-song  voices ;  or  else  perambulated  the  streets, 
chanting  religious  canticle,  amorous  sone^  or  heroic  guerz, 
the  two  latter  sounding  oddly  from  such  lips.     Others, 
chiefly  those  afRicted  with  some  disease  not  affecting  sight 
or   movement,   kept   up   a   continual   cry,   to  the    better 
dressed  among  the  worshippers  issuing  from   the  church 
doors :  *'  Who  has  the  round  of  the  church  to  make  bare- 
foot ?    Who  has  the  round  of  the  church  to  make  on  his 
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knees?"  And  then  some  well-to-do  farmer  or  tndennan 
who  had  made  a  vow,  and  felt  his  feet  tender  or  his  knees 
stiff,  when  he  contemplated  the  stoDy  road  he  must  tra- 
verse in  order  to  accomplish  it,  made  a  compromise  with 
"  my  lord  the  saint,"  as  he  respectfully  termed  him,  threw 
a  little  charity  into  the  bargain,  and  paid  in  hard  coin  for 
its  fulfilment  by  proxy. 

Several  of  these  wretched  penance-mongers  were  per- 
forming their  tour,  groaning  and  panting,  as  Christt^he 
and  his  companion  passed  the  church  of  S.  M^lain,  on 
their  way  to  the  river-side  meadow  where  the  dancing  was 
to  take  place ;  and  Mademoiselle  Marie  paused  a  moment 
to  inquire  of  the  miller's  man  whether  he  had  no  occasion 
to  engage  one  of  them  on  his  own  behalf — "for,"  she 
added  half-jestingly, — "if  you  haven't  a  vow,  I  am 
sure  you  ought  lo  have  a  penance  to  perform,  friend 
Klasker." 

She  looked  up  astonished  when  the  arm  which  she  held 
trembled,  and  the  lad  asked  in  a  voice  which  quivered  in 
spite  of  him,— 

"Why,   Mademoiselle?     What,  then,   have    you  heard 
about  me  that  you  accuse  me  of— of — " 
He  paused. 
She  laughed  lightly. 

"  Nothing,  nothing.  Why,  Klasker,  I  shall  think  you've 
conimitti;d  a  murder  directly,  if  you  look  at  me  like  that ! 
What  ails  you,  ladi^' 
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He,  too,  laughed ;  but  his  laugh  had  not  the  true  ring 
about  it. 

**  There,  great-mouth,"  she  went  on,  half  contemp- 
tuously, ''don't  go  about  looking  like  a  sinner  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  when  every  one  else  is  gay.  I  did  but  jest,  and 
sure  thou  deservest  a  penance — ay,  and  a  heavy  one,  too — 
for  being  so  stupid  and  dull  to-day.  Why,  I  haven't 
heard  a  pleasant  word,  let  alone  a  compliment,  from  that 
great  mouth  of  thine  since  we  came  into  town.  I'm  well- 
nigh  ashamed  of  my  gallant !" 

Christophe  laughed  again  rather  foolishly,  and  was  try. 
ing  to  get  up  a  pretty  speech,  as  they  stood  looking  at  the 
penance-mongers,  when  a  sturdy  Norman,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  called  out  in  a  jovial  voice: — 

"  JTum  art  a  nice  young  man  for  a  pretty  girl,  thou ! 
AVhy,  man,  thy  tongue's  lame  at  a  compliment  when  it 
ought  to  be  as  glib  as  an  oiled  bolt  with  such  a  fair  subject 
to  practise  on  !  Faith,  I'll  give  thee  a  lesson,  and  111 
take  her  locks  for  my  theme.  Pretty  mistress,  they're  well- 
nigh  worth  their  weight  in  silver,  so  bright  and  silky  are 
they  (all  I  can  see  of  them,  that  is,  under  this  envious 
Morlaix  cap !),  and  the  tint  is  as  fair  as  it's  rare — 
there's  rhyme  and  reason,  too !  Pretty  mistress,  wilt 
take  a  crown  for  thy  locks?  See  (he  showed  her  a 
basket  of  various  -  coloured  tresses,  black  and  brown, 
which  hung  on  his  arm).  I've  a  huge  fancy  for  these 
sweet  souvenirs !" 
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The  hair-merchant  laughed  pleasantly,  as  the  well-tcnlo 
young  girl,  who  had  no  need,  like  her  poorer  sisters,  to 
submit  to  these  periodic  shearings  to  provide  the  where- 
withal for  holiday  pleasures,  tossed  her  head  indignanllyt 
and  drew  her  compaoion  away. 

"  Ah,  ah !"  he  chuckled,  as  he  watched  the  couple  dis- 
appearing down  the  street — "  I  was  a  trifle  maladroit  to  ask 
her  before  her  beau.  Mayhap,  if  I'd  caught  her  alone,  she 
might  have  been  more  complaisant.  Faith,  these  Morlaix 
caps  are  mighty  convenient  for  the  trade ;  you  may  take 
the  hiur  from  under  them,  and  few  the  wiser  but  the 
maidens  themselves.  Ah,  ha,  here  comes  a  more  likely 
customer ;  she  looks  as  though  she'd  sell  her  very  ears  for 
that  silver  cross  on  the  stall  yonder !" 
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RIVAL   PARTNERS. 

**  Avoid  :  it  l>eseemelh  not  a  knave 
To  ride  with  such  a  lady.*' 

Thnnyson,— •' <?ar«fA  and  LegnetU,*' 

Meanwhile  the  younger  portion  of  the  crowd  which 
thronged  the  Pardon,  was  rapidly  flowing  out  of  a  meadow 
by  the  river-side,  where — at.  least,  in  those  days — the 
dancing  usually  took  place.  On  their  arrival  in  this  rural 
ball-room,  Christophe  and  his  pretty  companion  found  it 
already  well  filled  with  dancers  of  both  sexes^the  girls 
seated  on  the  grassy  banks  and  mounds  which  hemmed 
it  in  on  all  sides,  seeming  to  indicate  some  ancient 
fortifications ;  the  lads  and  young  men  sauntering  about 
in  the  middle  of  the  fresh,  sun-lit  sward,  waiting  for  the 
orchestra  to  strike  up. 

The  musicians,  composing  this  important  element  in  the 
proceedings,  were  enthroned  on  a  sort  of  wooden  platform, 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  field  under  a  large  plum-tree, 
whose  rosy  buds  were  already  swelling  under  the  sweet 
influence  of  spring  air  and  sunshine. 

A  chief  of  the  dancers  was  about  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  handsomest  and  most  active  of  the  lads 
present,  and,  no  sooner  did  Mademoiselle  Marie  perceive 
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this,  than  she  piuhed  hei  beau  forwtrd  into  the  cirde  of 
conpetiton,  insisting  on  him  taking  his  chance  with  the  rest. 

Chiistophe  was  ahy  and  bashful,  even  beyosd  what  is 
usual  among  lads  of  his  agej  he  was  grave  and  sedate 
even  for  a  Leonard — the  gravest  and  most  sedate  of  the 
BretMi  race ;  and  so  to  be  put  forward  in  competitioi  for 
a  post,  whose  occupant  is  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  irked 
him  not  a  little.  He  reddened  all  over  his  dark  skin, 
and  tried  to  withdraw.  But  it  was  too  late ;  he  had 
already  been  perceived,  and  the  other  tads  seized  upon 
him  irith  shouts  of  merriment,  and  almost  compelled  him 
to  go  through  his  paces  with  the  rest. 

Not  to  raise  a  commotion  and  bring  upon  him  the 
further  displeasure  of  the  maid  of  the  mill,  Christophe 
thought  it  best  to  submit,  hoping  thus  to  get  soonest 
through  the  ordeal,  and  obtain  leave  to  fall  back  into 
the  ranks.     But  he  reckoned  without  his  host. 

Under  the  bright  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  Marie,  the  lad 
could  not  m^e  up  his  mind  to  play  the  ponlaiu  de 
Pentrieux*  as  the  Bretons  call  an  awkward  clown ;  and, 
though  long  disuse  prevented  him  from  doing  wiiat  at  one 
time  was  his  best,  the  natural  agility  and  easy  lightness 
of'  movement  which  had  distinguished  him  among  the 
younger  wrestlers  and  dancers  of  his  native  Carnac,  had 
not  departed  from  him,  and  forced  upon  their  possessor  * 
a  distinction  which  he  by  no  means  coveted. 

•  In  the  Urcloii  Lin(ua«E,  Henbeiil  Po»tnma-Co\i  ot  Van-l^M .. 
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•  "  Well  done,  the  miller's  man  !*'  shouted  the  young  men 
present.     '*  Long  live  our  chief  of  the  dance  1" 

"How  active  he  is,  how  graceful,  how  handsome," 
whispered  the  maidens.  '*  And  who  is  his  chosen  partner? 
The  miller's  Marie  1    Ah,  she's  a  fortunate  girl,  she  is !" 

And  now  the  hautboys,  the  tambourines,  and  the  biniouS 
(or  bagpipes)  of  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  somewhat  solemn 
and  measured  strain ;  the  young  men  sought  out  each  his 
maiden  in  her  place  on  the  green  embankment,  and  led  her 
on  to  the  daisied  sward.  Mademoiselle  Marie,  beaming 
with  exultation  and  gratified  vanity,  took  possession  of  her 
swain,  and  conducted  him — will  he,  nill  he— (as  it  seemed 
to  Christophe,  who  passively  followed  her  lead)  to  a  place 
at  the  head  of  the  couples,  and  the  dance  began. 

A  stately  affair  was  this  same  dance,  or  jabaddo^  as  it 
was  called ;  evidently  the  remains  of  the  sacred  measures 
in  which  the  Celts  of  the  olden  times  were  wont  to  take 
part  with  the  white-robed,  oak-crowned  Druids  at  their 
head.  No  Druids  were  they  now  who  gave  the  usual  signal 
and  led  off  the  long  string  of  couples,  but  a  pretty  young 
maid,  in  white  c«>iffe  and  chemisette,  and  a  tall,  dark 
stripling  in  long  coat  and  vest,  girt  with  a  bright  blue 
woollen  sash.  Nothing  but  their  graceful  movements  and 
good  looks,  specially  distinguished  them  among  a  band 
where  all  were  more  or  less  active  and  picturesque,  and  yet 
every  movement  of  theirs  was  carefully  observed  and 
scrupulously  imitated  with  the  most  religious  exactness. 
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Now  they  formed  a  line,  advandng  with  meuured  itep  ; 
now  they  wound  ia  and  out,  changing  handi,  weaving,  at  it 
were,  a  mystic  chain ;  then  the  leader  sprang  lightly  into 
the  air,  made  an  evolution,  and  fell  back  on  to  the  iwaid 
with  a  heavy  tramp  of  woodeo^shoei,  each  couple  fcdlowing 
in  turn  while  the  others  filed  right  and  left,  and  then  took 
hands  for  the  chief  and  hia  lady  to  pasi  under. 

Sufficiently  exhausting,  too,  it  seemed  to  be,  for  when  all 
the  steps,  fx  patsfpUis,  had  been  punctually  executed,  the 
colour  in  the  damsels'  faces  was  coDsiderably  hoghtened, 
and  the  swains  were  gUd  to  sit  down  on  the  banlcs,  each  by 
his  partner's  side,  and  mop  up  streaming  brows  with  gigantic 
cotton  handkerchiefs. 

During  the  last  few  movements  of  i\it  jabaddtt,  Chriitophe 
had  observed  that  the  dancer  next  to  him  in  the  line  had 
regarded  him,  whenever  they  met,  with  a  gaze  anything  but 
pleasant  He  was  a  man  with  a  short,  strong,  thick-set 
figure,  black  hair,  and  sallow  complexion ;  and  the  keen 
black  eyes  which  looked  from  under  the  strongly-marked 
brows,  followed  the  leader's  movements  with  a  mixture  of 
scorn,  contempt,  hatred,  and  jealousy,  which  puzzled  their 
abject  not  a  little,  for  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
part  in  the  dance  to  spare  much  attention  for  his  fellows. 

Presendy,  however,  a  movement  in  the  measure  brought 
them  face  to  face,  and  then  Christophe  recognised  with  a 
start  the  nocturnal  visitor  at  the  mill,  whom  Mademoiselle 
Marie  had  called  Adam. 
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She  did  not  seem  to  see  him,  as  she  tripped  along  on 
her  partner's  arm;  but  no  sooner  was  the  ceremonial 
iabaddo  over  and  the  gayer  and  less  complicated  dances 
about  to  begin,  than  this  morose-looking  personage  strolled 
up  to  the  pair,  as  they  were  sitting  on  the  mound,  and 
without  deigning  to  notice  the  youth,  asked  the  maiden  to 
be  his  partner. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  started  violently  on  hearing  his 
voice,  and  looked  up  with  a  rush  of  crimson  all  over  her 
rosy  face. 

"  Adam  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  t/wu  here  !" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  as  you  see.  Mademoiselle." 

There  was  a  sort  of  ceremonious  stiffness  in  his  manner, 
not  usual  among  peasants;  but  the  sidelong  scowl  at 
Christophe  showed  that  he  was  putting  strong  force  upon 
himself  not  to  spring  on  him,  as  a  dog  does  on  his  rivaL 
He  waited  a  little,  then,  as  the  music  struck  up  and  the 
girl  looked  irresolute  and  hesitated  what  to  answer,  he 
spoke  again,  this  time  almost  roughly. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  we  waste  time,  Marie." 

"  But — "  she  began,  with  a  glance  at  Christophe. 

The  latter  took  up  the  word  in  her  stead. 

"  No,"  he  said,  rising  as  he  spoke,  "  this  dance  is  mine  i 
the  lady  promised  it  to  me.     Did  you  not.  Mademoiselle  ?" 

«  Yes,  but " 

"  But  she  gave  me  the  first  right !  I  was  her  partner 
before  ever  she   set   eyes  on  you — interloper,  hypocrite, 
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BCMiame  1  Curse  you !  '  111  make  you  repent  this,  I  will !" 
dclaimed  the  man,  in  a  fury,  which  increased,  as  Chiiatophct 
diawing  his  partner's  hand  through  his  ann,  moved  oft 
without  reply. 

"Adam,"  cried  the  girl,  in  evident  distress,  turning  her 
face  towuds  the  discarded  mill-man,  as  she  was  hurried 
away  by  his  luccesscr, — "Adam,  don't  be  so  vexed ;  only 
'dm  dance,  and  then ^ 

But  music  and  distance  made  the  rest  of  her  speech  ' 
mandible;  and  the  next  moment  she  was  treading  the 
daiiies  with  light  feet  and  kittenish  grace  of  movement,  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  dance. 

Adam  joined  the  circle  of  on-lookers  and  scowled  as 
before,  only,  if  possible,  with  added  gall ;  and  so  soon  as 
ever  the  music  was  silent  he  again  joined  the  pair,  and 
continued  the  conversation,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
where  it  had  been  broken  off. 

"  You  shall  repent  this,  you  shall,"  he  said  to  Chrisiophe ; 
**  those  who've  travelled  the  country  with  klaskenaras  and 
pillmven  (he  laid  a  meaning  stress  on  these  two  words)  are 
not  fit  partners  for  an  honest  maiden,  though  there's  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  good  enough  to  play  a  part 
with  the  pm'bas*  Wait  till  I  catch  thee  alone,  my  fine 
fellow,  and  we'll  see  what  thy  training  has  done  for  thee  1"- 

The  insulting  tone  of  this  speech,  especially  the 
contemptuous  sneer  with  which  the  latter  part  was  spoken, 

•  The  Itrctan  c[uulcr41afr 
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stung  Christophe  doubly,  because  spoken  in  presence  of 

the  pretty  girl  who  was  the  bone  of  contention. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  to  encounter  you  or  any  one,"  he  said, 

hotly.     "  Choose  your  own  time.    /  shall  be  ready." 

"Very  well,   then,"   returned   the  other, — "we'll  show 

Mademoiselle  here,  who's  the  fittest  man  to  be  her  partner, 

thou  or  I.     Man^  say  I !    Saint-Corentin,  pardon  me,  he's 

only  a  boy !     It  would  be  a  shame  to  hurt  him.    ComCi 

Marie." 
And  having  let  fly  his  parting  arrow,  one  sure  to  hit  and 

rankle  witli  a  lad  of  Christophe's  debatable  age,  he  moved 

of!  with  the  maid  of  the  mill. 

Christoplie  sat  out   this    dance,   waiting  for  the  next, 

which  Mademoiselle  Marie  had  already  promised  him,  ia 
anything  but  an  agreeable  state  of  mind.  At  first  it  was 
the  contemptuous  tone  of  the  elder  man  and  his  slighting 
words  that  vexed  him  most— Youth  is  such  a  terrible 
reproach  to  a  lad  of  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Probably  not 
tven  David  himself,  wise  beyond  his  years  as  he 
undoubtedly  was,  escaped  a  prick  of  mortification  when 
Saul  objected  to  his  championship  on  the  score  th«t  he 
was  "  but  a  youth.'*  Yet  as  the  years  roll  on,  age  becomes 
an  equally  sensitive  point;  such  are  the  strange  vagaries 
of  human  nature.  Presently  however,  as  the  lad  sat  there 
watching  the  dancers,  the  wounded  sensitiveness  of  young 
manhood  gave  way  before  the  sudden  sense  of  fear. 
"  Klaskervaia  and  Pillawer !" 
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Could  this  man  Adam  have  meant  anything  special  by 
the^e  words  ?  Did  he  attach  any  deeper  meaniDg  to  them 
than  what  lay  on  the  surface?  Was  it  possible  that  he 
knew  anything  of  the  dark  history  of  the  present  grinder 
at  the  Monlin  d'en  Haut  ? 

The  mere  idea  of  the  thing  made  the  cold  devr  break 
out  thick  on  the  lad's  forehead,  which  just  before  had 
been  flushed  and  heatrd  with  his  exertions  in  the  dance. 
The  gay  whirl  of  the  moving  couples  seemed  to  reel  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  leant  his  head  on  his  hand  with  a  sense 
of  giddy  sickness.  The  ceasing  of  the  music  did  not 
rouse  him,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  perceived 
that  the  dance  was  over  and  the  couples  forming  again  for 
a  new  one.  He  looked  up,  to  see  Mademoiselle  Marie, 
■till  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  former  grinder,  taking  her 
place  with  the  rest !  As  he  raised  his  eyes,  she  turned  and 
glanced  towards  him ;  shook  her  head,  and  laughed 
roguishly,  as  he  half  rose  to  claim  her,  made  some  merry 
remark  to  her  companion,  and  began  to  dance. 

Christophe  could  see  the  malignant  grin  on  Adam's  face 
as  hfi  carried  off  the  prize,  and  his  blood  boiled  at  the 
slight.  Without  waiting  to  see  more,  he  hunied  from  the 
dancing-field  and  walked  quickly  away,  not  caring 
whither. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 

SEEN    IN   THE   FIRELIGHT. 

"  Legions  Ncenied  gathering  from  the  misty  levels 
.     .     .     .     to  supply  these  ceaseless  revels — 
Foul  ccaseles.>  shadows.'* 

Shelley—**  Revolt  fif  Islam.'* 

The  sun  had  long  set,  and  a  crescent  moon  was  rising 
behind  the  Morlaix  hills,  before  Christophe  turned  his  steps 
back  towards  the  town.  He  had  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
festival  wandering  restlessly  about  the  surrounding  country, 
now  chafing  under  the  insults  he  had  received,  now  giving 
way  to  an  access  of  cold  fear  as  he  thought  of  Adam's 
words.  Luckily  for  him,  he  had  wandered  a  good  deal  in 
a  circle  with  frequent  pauses  to  rest  and  muse  gloomily  on 
the  trunk  of  some  fallen  tree  or  mossy  stone,  otherwise 
small  would  have  been  his  chance  of  regaining  the  mill 
before  the  master's  appointed  hour  for  resuming  work. 

As  it  was  the  church  clock  was  striking  nine  as  he  neared 
a  village,  which,  having  often  gone  there  to  carry  meal,  he 
knew  to  be  fully  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  All  was  very  still 
as  he  passed  do\vn  the  village  street.  The  inhabitants  had 
already  retired  for  the  night,  according  to  all  appearance, 
for  not  a  light  burnt  in  the  cottage  windows,  and  the  young 
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mooD  alone  shone  on  the  narrow  panes,  and  touched  the 
tops  of  the  tall  poplars  in  the  little  churchyard.  As 
Christophc  neared  this,  however,  he  caught  sight  of  a  ruddier 
gleam  than  that  of  the  cold  white  crescent,  flushing  the  skjr 
for  an  instant,  sinkinf  again,  and  then  rising  anew  to  smirch 
the  pure  air  of  the  spring  night  with  a  dash  of  black  and 
scarlet. 

He  quickened  his  steps  to  reach  the  nislic  stile  which 
led  from  the  further  end  of  the  long  village  street  across 
the  churchyard,  and  then,  by  a  short  cut,  through  the  fields 
to  Morlaix,  As  he  drew  nearer,  a  medley  of  strangely 
mingled  sounds  met  his  ear,  now  rising  in  wild  confusion, 
like  the  red  gleam  which  had  first  attracted  his  attention, 
now  dying  away  into  almost  utter  silence. 

Mounting  the  wooden  stile,  he  suildenly  stopped  in  the 
act  of  descending,  as  the  cause  of  the,  till  now,  mysterious 
light  and  sound  broke  upon  him. 

For  a  moment  a  superstitious  tiemor  had  come  over  him  ; 
he  could  scarcely  have  been  a  Breton  had  not  his  first 
instincts  at  this  unexpl:iincd  stir  in  a  churchyard  at  night 
|iointed  towards  the  supernatural.  But  a  moment's  glance 
W.1S  enou.  h  to  satisfy  liim  that  the  assembly,  strange  as  it 
was,  belonged  to  this  siiie  of  the  lonib. 

A  wildtT  and  more  fantastic  scene  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  than  that  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  miller's  man 
now  rested.  Filling  the  oasiern  end  of  the  little  church- 
yard, which  sloped  down  towards  the  fence  separating  it 
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from  the  heath  outside,  and  was  well  sheltered  from  what 
wind  was  astir  this  mild  spring  night  by  a  row  of  poplars 
planted  north  and  west,  was  an  assembly  more  motley  and 
strange-looking  than  is  often  to  be  met  with  outside  of 
Brittany.    All  the  beggars,  the  penance-mongers,  the  itine- 
rant minstrels  of  the  poorer  sort,  the  mountebanks — in 
fact,   the  whole  of  the  penniless   crowd — halt,   maimed, 
blind — which  had  flocked  to  the  Pardon  during  the  day 
which  was  just  over,  seemed  to  have  sought  here  their 
night-lodgings.    The  whole  ragged  assembly  was  encamped 
here,  "  under  the  fair  star,"  "  in  the  keeping  of  God,"  as 
the  French  poetically  put  it;  only  that  in  this  case  the 
poetic  element  had  a  dash  of  the  ghastly,  from  the  fact 
that  these  miserable  beings,  who  all  seemed  more  or  less 
to  be  fighting  for  their  wretched  lives  against  the  ever- 
tightening  grasp  of  death,  bad  chosen  for  their  couches  the 
graves  of  those  who  had  already  succumbed  to  the  King  of 
Terrors.     A  fire  of  sticks  and  heather  had  been  lighted  on 
a  gravelled  space  immediately  within  the  little  gate  which 
led  out  on  to  the  heath  beyond ;  and  a  second  and  larger 
one  burnt  redly  and  fitfully  just  outside  on  the  heath  itself! 
Around  both  these,  as  well  as  under  the  lee-side  of  all  the 
nearer  graves,  and  against  the  eastern  wall  of  the  church 
itself,  the  beggars  lay  encamped,  their  bread-wallets  at  their 
feet,  their  long  white  staffs  (part  of  the  professional  in- 
signia) at  their  head. 

Every  form  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  as  well  as  every 
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attitude  of  resi,  found  its  counterpart  among  the  crowd. 
Here  reclined  a  legless  trunk,  its  head  again:it  a  grave  for 
a  pillow,  its  crutches  flanking  it  on  either  side;  there  a 
blind  beggar,  with  eyes  terrible  in  their  loathsome  disease, 
and  long  white  hair  waving  in  the  night-air,  crouched  over 
the  fire,  with  his  sightless  gaze  bent  unflinchingly  on  the 
red  glow  of  the  embers ;  the  watchful,  wistful  gaze  of  his 
hungry  dog  being  fixed  as  untiringly  on  the  wallet,  at  which 
the  dog  of  a  fellow-sufferer  was  snuffing  as  near  as  he  dared. 

Against  the  church  wall  leaned  a  crowd  of  wretched 
women,  young  and  old,  huddled  together  for  warmth,  and 
keeping  up,  apart  from  the  men,  an  occasional  buzz  of 
conversation.  On  the  side  of  the  smaller  fire  furthest  from 
Christophe  a  group  of  more  vigorous  mendicants  were 
counting  over  their  gains,  bursting  out  now  and  again  into 
hot  dispute  or  envious  invective.  A  couple  of  long-haired 
Breton  boys — the  children  of  some  deceased,  disease-slain 
wretches,  perhaps,  but  in  whom  the  hereditary  taint  was 
still  apparently  so  far  in  abeyance  as  to  leave  them  spirits 
for  some  of  boyhood's  sport — were  rolling  down  the  slope 
just  outside  the  sacred  enclosure,  laughing  as  loud  as  they 
dared,  till  cuffed  into  silence  by  some  sleepy  elder.  .\ 
wretched  baby  wailed  in  the  arms  of  a  mother  still  more 
wretched,  who  sat  under  the  shadow  of  the  tall  churchyard 
cross. 

A  couple  of  idiots,  old  and  grey-headed,  without  the 
wisdom  of  the  hoary  heafi,  laughed,  now  at  each  other, 
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now  to  themselves,  as  ihey  plucked  the  daisies  from  the 
short  grave  of  a  little  child,  and  tossed  them  in  sport,  too 
pitiable  for  ridicule,  in  each  other's  faces.  Around  the 
larger  fire  a  crowd,  still  more  numerous  and  motley,  had 
assembled,  and  the  sound  of  old  men's  prayers,  pattered 
in  Latin  which  they  did  not  understand,  mingled  strangely 
and  incongruously  with  the  voice  of  a  blind  singer  chanting 
a  country  ballad,  and  the  insane  cries  of  some  unfortunates 
who  had  sought  to  forget  misery  by  drowning  it  in  the  sour 
wine  of  the  country.  And  the  countenances,  all  bearing 
the  stamp  either  of  vice  or  misery,  or  both — the  costumes 
torn  and  ragged,  yet  still  showing  by  cut  or  tarnished 
embroidery  the  village  to  which  the  wearer  belonged — who 
shall  paint  them  with  mere  pen  and  ink?  Imagination 
must  step  in  here.  Add  the  background  behind  all  these 
figures — the  dark  heath,  stretching  in  billowy  swellings  to 
the  hilly  horizon ;  the  rows  of  plume-like  poplars ;  the  little 
dome-belfried  church,  with  its  dark  grey  roof  and  whitened 
walls ;  the  wooden  crosses  at  the  head  of  the  graves ;  and 
I  hen  throw  over  all  the  mystery  of  mingling,  changing 
light  and  shadow ;  the  cold  gleam  of  the  young  moon, 
wading  through  fleecy  flocks  of  clouds;  the  red  glow  of 
the  fires,  whose  flames  rose  and  fell,  according  as  the 
breeze,  salt  with  the  brine  of  the  not  distant  sea,  rose  to 
fan  them,  throwing  the  fantastic  6gures  and  grotesque 
faces  into  strong  relief— or  passed  away  with  a  moan  over 
the  dead  heather,  letting  the  light  sink  down,  and  taming 
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the  whole  assembly  as  if  into  a  company  of  ghostly 
flhadows,  moving  fitfully  in  the  dimnessL  Let  your  imagt- 
Batioa  thus  colour  and  fill  in  the  etching  which  I  have 
given,  and  you  will  have  a  picture  not  less  remarkable 
than  strange. 

Christopbe  himself,  hidden  behind  the  branch  of  a  tree 
which  shaded  the  atile,  looked  long  at  the  motley  spec* 
tacle.  There  vas  something  about  it  which  fascinated  him 
strangely,  so  that  he  could  not  turn  away  his  eyes. 

"  Klaskervara  and  pillawer"— so  he  had  been  himself 
called  that  day;  here,  then,  were  his  brethren  and  com- 
panions ! 

The  lad  shuddered  with  repulsion  as  he  looked  at  the 
wretched  groups  before  him ;  and,  as  he  looked,  his  eyes, 
as  if  hy  a  strange  involuntary  magnetism,  sought  the  group 
of  more  hearty  vagabonds  on  the  far-side  of  the  little  fire, 
and,  as  he  turned  that  way,  the  face  of  one  among  the 
number  turned  towards  him. 

What  was  it  that  made  his  lieart  stop  suddenly  as 
though  a  cold  hand  had  grasped  it?  What  made  a  feeling 
— chill,  horrified,  and  sick  as  that  with  which  one  might 
view  the  messenger  of  death,  pass  over  his  whole  being, 
bathing  brow  and  temples  in  dew  ? 

He  scarcely  knew  himself,  so  sudden  was  the  apparition, 
so  instantaneously  was  it  blotted  out  again  by  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  which  seized  the  flames  of  the  fire  and 
whiiled  them  down  to  the  ground.'    A  moment  and  he 
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could  distinguish  nothing ;  then,  as  suddenly,  the  red  blaze 
once  more  sprang  up,  illuminating  and  calling  into  strong 
relief  the  whole  of  the  beggar  company;  yet  Christophe 
had  eyes  but  for  one  group,  and  one  figure  amid  that 
group.  The  face  was  again  turned  from  him,  and  he 
watched  for  its  returning  with  a  fascination  he  could  not 
resist. 

Yes,  there  it  was  again,  the  red  glow  full  on  the  mean 
featiures — the  greasy,  sallow  skin,  the  long  matted  locks, 
streaked  with  the  first  flakes  of  a  snow  that  would  never  be 
venerable.  The  keen,  cunning  eyes  were  looking  full  his 
way.     Did  they  see  him? 

Though,  from  his  position  and  the  falling  of  the  light, 
this  was  most  unlikely,  Christophe  shrank  back  almost 
without  intending  it  into  the  deeper  shadow,  but  continued 
to  watch  the  face,  as  though  his  eyes  were  nailed  there. 

In  spite  of  changes,  in  spite  of  a  general  look  of  less 
flourishing  circumstances,  which  had  sharpened  the  mean 
features  and  decreased  the  oily,  well-fed  look  about  the 
cheeks  and  jaw,  Christophe  recognised  that  face  but  too 
well.  It  was  one  he  could  never  forget;  one  he  had 
seen  with  his  mind's  eye  far  too  often,  when  the  dark 
hour  was  upon  him,  to  leave  the  slightest  room  for  mistake 
as  to  its  identity.  For  it  was  the  face  of  his  evil  geuius, 
Matelinn  Gourven. 
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Was  the  recognition  only  on  one  side  ?  Chrisiophe 
asked  himself  that  qaestion  with  a  sick  ternir. 

He  could  not  tell.  The  eyes  continued  to  look  his  way, 
and  yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  recognition  in  them. 
Still  he  did  not  feel  secure. 

He  longed  to  tly,  yet  dared  not  move  while  the  face  was 
turned  his  way. 

The  soft,  damp  night  wind  was  soughing  among  the 
poplars,  balancing  their  graceful  lops  to  and  fro,  and  set- 
ting all  their  nervous  leaves  a-lremor,  liite  the  pilter  of  soft 
rain ;  yet  the  lad  was  afraid  of  the  sound  of  his  own  sob- 
bing breath— afraid  that"  the  least  movement  on  his  part 
would  draw  on   him  the  attention  he  so  dreaded. 

With  every  nerve  throbbing,  he  continued  to  gaze,  till 
all  of  a  sudden  the  face  moved.  The  figure,  half  hidden 
behind  the  fire,  rose  to  its  feet. 

That  was  enough  for  the  lad.  The  terror  which  had 
held  him   motionless  took  another  phase  at  the   idea  of 
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pursuit :  he  leapt  from  the  stile  and  fled,  as  though  the 
demons  from  the  nether  darkness  were  behind  him. 

The  damp  soft  air  rushed  past  his  ears,  as  he  ran ;  the 
tinkle  of  a  blind  man's  dog-bell,  the  gibbering  laugh  of 
the  idiots,  the  quarrelsome  oaths  of  the  drunken  beggars 
sounded  in  his  rear,  and  were  turned  for  him  into  one 
dread  sound  which  seized  on  his  imagination  and  lent 
wings  to  his  feet;  The  Monlin  d'en  Haut,  his  work, 
Mademoiselle  Marie,  his  rival's  threats,  all  were  alike  for- 
gotten in  the  one  thought  of  escape.  The  safe  asylum, 
the  quiet  security  of  the  wind-mill,  was  snatched  from 
him  in  one  day,  and  again  he  was  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderei 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the  insane  terror  which 
had  prompted  his  first  flight  did  not  last  long.  The  lad 
was  healthy,  welUfed,  and  in  good  condition,  and  such 
fear  as  knows  neither  bounds  nor  reason  does  not  generally 
utterly  master  the  mind  while  the  body  is  as  it  should  be. 
Once  out  of  the  village,  he  slackened  his  pace,  glanced 
over  his  shoulder,  saw  no  one,  and  then  stopped  to 
listen. 

No,  there  was  no  pursuit ;  no  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
road,  no  panting  breath  of  one  who  follows  hot  behind; 
nothing  but  the  night  wind^  sweeping  softly  inland  from 
the  sea,  over  the  broken  ground  covered  with  heatli  and 
scrubby  brushwood,  and  dotted  by  rocky  fragments,  which 
hes  between  Morlaix  and  the  Channel.  Nothing  but  the 
bleat  of  a  flock  of  lean  black  sheep,  picking  the  scanty 
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herbage  by  the  tidal  river,  and  the  wash  of  the  brackish 
water  among  the  reeds. 

Partly  re-assured  by  the  silence  and  solitude  around  him, 
the  lad  walked  on  at  a  more  sober  pace,  following  the  high 
road  which  led  over  the  heath  away  from  Morlaix.  Return 
there,  he  could  not,  even  to  take  leave  of  the  family  at  the 
Monlin  d'en  Haut.  The  ex-grinder's  Toeaning  words,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  man  he  loathed  and  dreaded  more 
than  death,  had  roused  his  slumbering  feare.  He  dreaded 
discovery;  he  dreaded  recognition  by  his  faiher  even  more. 

No  fixed  plan  had  he  at  present;  he  did  not  even 
think  of  how  he  should  avoid  the  privations  of  his  last 
tramp  ;  his  only  thought  was  to  get  away,  to  put  as  many 
miles  as  possible  between  him  and  Morlaix  before  he 
thought  even  of  rest. 

The  grey  March  morning  was  breaking  in  the  east,  as 
he  entered  a  little  grey,  grim,  silent  town.  Very  grey  was, 
it,  for  the  streets  were  paved  and  the  liouses  built  of  cold- 
hued  granite.  Very  grim  was  it,  for  the  houses  were 
massive  and  severe  in  architecture,  and  all  attempt  at 
ornament  consisted  chiefly  in  solid  coping  over  Untie  and 
lower  windows,  in  tail,  narrow  dormers  above  the  grey- 
slated  roof,  finished  by  gtim  stone  dragon,  or  grinning 
face.  Very  silent  was  it,  loo,  for  the  shutters  were  closed — 
the  inhabitants  seemed  all  asleep,  and  only  the  co!d,  salt 
wind  from  the  neighbouring  sea  rushed  through  the 
solitary  streets. 
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It  seemed  at  first  as  if  Christophe  were  the  only  living 
being  astir  there ;  but  presently,  as  he  turned  the  angle  of 
a  house,  he  came  almost  full  tilt  against  a  cassocked  priest 
and  a  tall  lank  kloarek  going  to  early  Mass ;  and,  looking  up, 
beheld  before  him  the  towering  front  and  twin  spires  of  a 
grand  old  granite  cathedral.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it 
struck  him  that  this  must  surely  be  the  priestly  city  of  Saint* 
Pol  de  L^on.  Other  figures,  few  and  far  between,  it  is  true, 
for  it  was  still  very  early,  were  coming  up,  looking  still  half 
asleep,  from  the  streets  converging  into  the  open  space 
around  the  cathedral,  and  soon  after  the  bells  began  to 
ring.  Then  Christophe,  following  the  example  of  the  rest, 
pushed  open  the  heavy  padded  door,  over  which  a  gigantic 
stone  figure  of  St.  Paul  of  Ldon  kept  watch  and  ward,  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  entered  the  building. 

It  was  very  vast  and  scarcely  more  than  half  lighted  by 
tapers  at  the  many  side  altars,  and  the  great  wax  candles 
on  the  high  altar,  seen  far  away  in  dim  perspective  firom  the 
western  door.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  shrouding  gloom,  the 
lad  felt  at  once  that  here  was  a  church  whose  fair  pro- 
portions and  venerable  grandeur  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
he  had  ever  before  entered. 

There  was  something  in  the  forest-like  rows  of  fluted 
pillars  separating  the  shadowy  aisles,  and  increasing  in 
number  as  they  proceeded  east,  in  regular  gradation  ;  first 
single  rows,  then  double,  then  treble,  flanking  the  glorious 
choir    with    its    rich    carving    and    exquisite    tracery    in 
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imperishable  stone — a  something  which  took  hold  im- 
periously on  the  Breton  reverence  and  veneration  for  the 
unseen  world,  latent  in  every  true  son  of  the  ancient 
province,  and  which  not  even  the  rude  shocks  they  had 
sustained  had  \>een  able  to  destroy  in  the  wanderer's  soul. 

A  mighty  force,  an  overwhelming  sensation  as  of  a 
tremendous  Presence  overshadowing  and  dwarfing  his  own 
little  individuality,  came  upon  Christophe.  He  looked  up, 
almost  in  superstitious  expectation  of  beholding  some 
palpable  sign  of  Divine  presence,  but  there  was  nothing'in 
the  dim  height  of  the  vaulted  roof,  nothing  but  the  calm 
faces  of  stono  angels  guarding  the  spring  of  those  soaring 
arches  behind  their  outspread  wings;  nothing  but  the 
prayerful  countenances  of  saint  and  sovereign,  and  beyond 
them,  towering  above  the  rood-screen,  a  great  wooden 
Cruciiix.  Christophc's  eyes  fastened  on  this  at  once. 
Familiar  as  was  ihe  object,  there  was  soroeihing  in  that 
stupendous  Figure  hanging  up  there  athwart  the  darkness — 
the  representation  of  the  greatest  agony,  the  grcnest 
.humiliation  this  world  has  known— that  took  hold  of  him, 
as  he  stood  there,  with  the  awe  upon  him  which  churches 
such  as  this  so  often  inspire,  making  him  fall  upon  his 
knees  and  cover  his  face  with  his  hands.  For  him,  ever 
since  that  night  when  he  had  (led  with  the  stain  of  blood 
upon  him,  there  had  been  something  terrible  in  the  sight  of 
a  Crucifix,  making  him  look  the  other  way  whenever  he 
passed  one.    The  feeling  was  there  still,  but   the   heart 
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which    had    hardened    itself   against    religion's   softening 
influence  now  felt  strangely  subdued.     There  were  reasons, 
doubtless,  for  this  besides  those  which  could  be  traced  to 
the  impression  made  by  this  place  so  sacred  to  the  L($onard, 
the  shrine  of  their  great  Saint-Pol.     There  was  the  sense 
of  utter  helplessness  in  the  toils  of  inexorable  fate ;  the 
suffering  for  a  sin  not  his  own,  which  he  could  not  escape; 
there  wis  also  the  bodily  prostration,  brought  on  by  strong 
emotion,  violent  exertion,  and  fasting  since  early  the  day 
before.     No  wonder  all  this  reacted  on  mind  and  soul,  and 
kept  the  lad,  half  kneeling,  half  leaning  against  the  pillar  by 
which  he  had  placed  himself.      The  priests  at  the  high 
altar  began  to  celebrate  the  Mass,  little  acolytes  in  white 
and  scarlet  swung  the  perfumed  censors  to  and  fro,  voices 
rose  and  sank  in  measured  cadence,  the  people  bowled  to 
the  earth  before  the  sacred  Host  \  none  observed  the  boy 
who  knelt  alone  in  the  shade.     The  whole  impressive  cere- 
mony passed  before  him  like  the  visions  of  a  dream.    The 
.service  was  ended,  the  priests  and  servers  left  the  church, 
the  sacristan  extinguished  the  tall  candles,  and  the  congre- 
gation withdrew.     Still  Christophe  did  not  move.     From 
his  kneeling  position  he  had  fallen  just  a  little  forward,  so 
as   to   rest  his  Jiead  against  one  of  the  straw-bottomed 
kneeling-chairs.     That  was  all  the   outward  difference,  yet 
if  you  had  looked  at  the  lad's  face  you  would  have  seen 
that  he  slept  profoundly. 
When  he  came  to  himself  again,  it  was  at  the  ring  of  a 
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well-kiiown  voice.  He  started  violently,  and  lifted  his  head 
from  the  chair  where  it  had  been  pillowed.  The  great 
church  was  full  of  light,  the  sun  shone  through  the  painted 
windows,  casting  a  rainbow  radiance  on  to  hundreds  of 
upturned  faces,  listening  intently. 

Mot  a  sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  great  church 
beyond  the  passionate  tones  of  that  one  voice,  which 
seemed  to  pierce  through  the  space  which  separated 
preacher  and  congregation  right  to  the  heart  of  every  unit 
in  it.  Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  all  seemed  to  feel 
the  spell,  and  to  sit  as  though  bound  hand  and  foot 
beneath  it.  Such  a  well-known  voice  !  No  wonder  it  had 
called  the  tad  from  his  long  trance-like  sleep,  bringing  up, 
like  3  sudden  vision,  the  windswept  heath  of  Carnac,  the 
little  village,  with  the  home-like  features  he  knew  so  well, 
the  ver^  sough  of  the  breeze  and  scent  of  the  whin-bloom 
among  the  old  Druid  stones  whom  they  called  his  sires. 

What  was  the  magic  which  had  wrought  all  this? 
Christophe  looked,  rubbed  his  eye,',  and  looked  again. 
Was  he  still  dreaming,  or  did  he  know  the  man  who  stood 
in  the  pulpit?  Surely  the  face  was  strangely  familiar — 
familiarly  strange ! 

He  looked  again,  he  could  not  but  look. 

Who  was  that  young  priest  with  the  dark  intense  face, 
the  deep  piercing  eyes,  the  pallor  of  watch  and  fasting  on 
the  wan  brow  and  hollow  cheek  ? 

Whose  was  that  tall  and  massive,  yet  attenuated  figure. 
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gaunt  with  the  denials  of  an  ascetic  life,  those  large,  thin, 
transparent  hands,  outstretched  in  passionate  pleading,  in 
terrible  warning,  in  dread  denunciation  over  the  people  ? 

Whose? 

"  Bern^z  !*'  exclaimed  the  lad,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
^'  Bemfez  !'* 

The  exclamation  had  taken  voice  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  glanced  up  at  the  preacher  once  more,  and  then  round 
at  the  people,  dreading  to  have  been  overheard.  But,  no ; 
preacher  and  people  were  alike  too  much  occupied  with 
the  sermon  to  have  attention  to  spare  for  anything  else. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sermon ;  a  torrent  of  passionate 
eloquence,  rushing,  heart-hot,  from  the  very  depths  of  the 
young  preacher's  being,  and  washing  away,  by  its  very 
fervour  and  impetus,  all  the  barriers  of  pride  or  worldly 
indifference  from  around  the  souls  of  his  hearers.  You 
could  see,  on  the  upturned  faces,  the  reflex  of  what  was 
going  on  within ;  you  could  see  how  the  preacher,  like  a 
skilled  musician,  was  playing  on  the  heart-strings  of  his 
audience ;  now  plucking  with  merciless  fingers  at  the  sin- 
hardened  chords  of  strong  men,  making  them  wince  and 
quiver  under  the  torture  \  now  laying  his  hands  more 
gently,  if  quite  as  fearlessly,  on  the  more  finely-strung 
feelings  of  the  women.  Watching  those  faces,  it  was  as 
though  in  their  expression  you  could  read  the  heart-music 
thus  awakened.  Terribly  groaned  the  bass  in  the  soul  of 
that  old  man  with  the  thin  lips  and  the  shower  of  silver 
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huT  bllii^  over  the  velvet  collar  of  hit  long  bl^ck  coat,  as 
the  jroung  prophet  spoke  of  the  terrors  of  death  and 
judgment  for  one  whose  treasure  had  been  hoarded  henr 
aod  not  laid  up  for  eternity.  The  thin  lips  quivered,  the 
eager  eyes  took  a  terrified  expreision,  the  old  knotted 
fiagera  clasped  and  unclasped  upon  the  top  of  his  staff. 

Sharply  cried  the  treble  in  the  hearts  of  women,  who 
wept  and  shuddered,  with  white  caps  all  a-flutter,  under  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Day,  when  the  doors  shall  be  shut,  and 
the  foolish  vii^ns,  whose  days  were  spent  in  pleasure 
.  here,  should  knock  in  vain  against  the  closed  door  of 
the  inexorable  Bridegroom.  Young  men — there  were  many 
klO!trek»  among  them,  for  this  was  an  ecclesiastical  city — 
turned  pale,  flushed  with  enthusiasm,  fidgetted  uneasily, 
or  kindled  with  religious  exultation,  according  to  iheir 
various  states  of  mind,  as  the  young,  fervid  voice  rang  out 
like  a  trumpet  call,  summoning  all  to  leave  all  for  what  is 
wtU  worth  all  earthly  goods.  "  Follow  me  !  Evangelise 
the  world !  Cast  out  the  great  dragon  of  siu  !  Conquer 
yourselves!     Reign  with  your  Captain  for  evermore!" 

The  preacher's  voice  rose  into  a  thrilling  ec&tasy  as  he 
pronounced  these  last  words ;  then  it  ceased  suddenly,  as 
he  paused  for  a  momtnl  with  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and 
hands  clasped,  as  though  in  prayer  for  his  hearers.  As 
if  by  one  impulse  the  whole  of  that  immense  congregation 
fell  at  once  upon  its  knees,  and  for  some  moments 
silence  teigned  through  the  great  cathedral,  broken  only  by 
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an  occasional  sob  from  the  women,  a  deep,  catching  breath 
from  the  heaving  breast  of  some  strong  man,  and  the  light 
rattle  of  the  rosaries,  as  the  people,  with  trembling  fingers, 
told  their  beads. 

It  was  Ash  Wednesday.  Christophe  had  not  remembered 
it  till  this  moment,  when,  carried  away  like  the  rest  by 
that  stirring  appeal,  he,  too,  fell  on  his  knees  once  more 
upon  the  hard  pavement.  The  kneeling-chair  seemed  too 
soft  for  the  knees  of  such  as  he.  Who  was  there  here 
who  had  need  of  so  much  penitence  ? 

When  he  looked  up  again,  the  preacher  was  wiping  his 
pale  brow.  The  pallor  of  his  face  had  increased  to  a 
degree  which  was  almost  ghastly  !  A  faintness  seemed  to 
have  come  over  him,  for  he  was  tightly  grasping  the  edge 
of  the  pulpit,  as  though  for  support. 

Some  one — the  sacristan,  as  it  appeared — brought  him  a 
glass  of  water ;  but  he  waved  it  aside,  mastered  the  faint- 
ness as  though  by  the  mere  effort  of  a  powerful  will,  and 
went  on  again : —  ■  • 

**  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

He  asked  the  question  slowly,  thoughtfully — 

*'  Where  shall  I  find  the  strength  for  this  great  battle  ? 
How  shall  I,  a  mere  man,  accomplish  all  this  you  bid 
me  do?^ 

He  paused  again.  The  people  listened  in  breathless 
expectation,  as  though  the  question  were  quite  new,  the 
answer  to  it  never  yet  heard. 
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The  preacher  leaned  fornid,  hia  dark,  piercing  eyei 
fixed  on  hi>  listeaeis,  his  voice  giving  out  the  wordi  with 
ft  calm,  steady  impiessiveness  : — 

"  '  Chriat  being  come  an  H^h  Priest  of  good  things  to 
cone  ....  offered  Himself  mduwt  spot  to  God.'  That 
ia  what  Ht  did.  '  Sell  all  that  thou  hait,  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  come,  follow  me.'  lltat  is  what  He  says  to  us. 
Ob,  my  brethren !  (the  voice  took  a  tone  of  infinite  plead- 
iag)  coold  I  only  bring  yoa  all  to  this,  how  happy  for  me — 
how  happy  for  you!  Dark  times  are  coming;  most  of 
you  will  have  to  give  up  your  goods  or  have  them  reft  from 
you,  anyhow ;  give  them  up  noti';  give  them  up  of  free 
wQl — nay,  more,  give  younehti !  The  Holy  Church  is  in 
sore  need !  Will  none  of  you  serve  in  her  ranks  ?  Young 
men,  were  you  but  all  as  /  am — could  I  but  bring  j'ou  all 
into  the  net  which  has  caught  me !  Come  noiv,  pause  not, 
]ook  not  behind  you !  flee  from  the  horrors  of  Sodom ! 
I  see,  I  see  the  world  in  flames,  the  heavens  rolling 
ti^iherl  I  see  it  coming  ....  Flee,  lest  it  be  too 
late ! ' 

His  eyes  took  the  expression  of  one  who  beholds  unseen 
things ;  a  prophetic  look  was  in  his  face,  he  stretched  out 
bis  finger  as  though  pointing  to  coming  doom,  and  poured 
out  terrible  words,  as  of  a  seer,  strikmg  cold  the  hearts  of 
all  who  heard  him.  Women  shrieked,  fainted,  and  were 
carried  out;  strong  men  fell  down  on  their  faces  to  the 
earth  with  groatis  for  mercy ;  the  crowd,  to  use  the  expres- 
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sion  of  one  who  has  seen  them  on  a  like  occasion  ''pal- 
pitatedy  moaned  under  the  words,  as  the  sea  under  the 
storm's  wild  breath."  Celt  spoke  to  Celt,  and  strong  ex- 
citement took  hold  on  both,  communicating  itself,  like  an 
electric  fluid,  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  religi6us 
feelings  of  the  Breton  race,  intensified  almost  to  sotnbre 
fanaticism  among  the  men  of  L^on,  were  stirred  to  their 
very  depths  by  the  power  of  this  one  young  man,  and  he 
only  a  peasant's  son.    But  such  things  are  in  Brittany. 

At  last  it  was  over.  The  spell  of  the  young  preacher's 
words  was  removed;  the  effect  only  remained,  to  bring 
forth  fruit,  or  die  out,  according  to  the  heart-soil  in  which 
the  words  were  sown. 

The  tenlion  was  removed,  and  the  people  poured  out 
into  the  open  air,  to  talk  over  the  w^onderful  sermon,  or, 
in  some  few  cases,  muse  upon  it  in  silence. 

But  Christophe  did  not  stir. 

He  was  not  asleep  this  time ;  he  was  thinking,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  feeling  deeply.  The  callous  incrustation  of 
eighteen  long  months  had  suddenly  melted.  Commissions 
and  omissions  innumerable  seemed  to  have  taken  hold  upon 
him  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  earth ;  the  sin  of  his 
father,  which  he  felt  as  his  own,  lay  like  lead  upon  his  soul  { 

Lying  there  on  the  cold  stone  pavement,  alone  before 
the  Crucifix,  he  tried  to  find  w^ords  to  plead  for  mercy ;  to 
entreat  that  the  terrible  fate  which  was  ever  dogging  his 
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stLi'.s,  \vi:.Lii,  alur  a  sliort  respite,  seeincd  once  more  to 
threaten  him,  might  in  pity  be  removed.  But  his  dry  lips 
could  not  frame  a  prayer.  A  horror  was  upon  him.  The 
way  seemed  closed — all  ways  save 

What  had  the  preacher  said?  "Give  up  allT  But 
how  ?    What  had  he  to  give  ? 

Like  the  memory  of  another  world,  similar  words  uttered 
by  the  same  voice  came  back  to  him  from  the  dim,  far- 
distant  past — from  the  days  when  he  was  an  innocent  child, 
fresh  from  his  First  Communion — "  Be  a  priest ! " 

The  words  had  sounded  terrible  then;  they  were  still 
terrible,  but  it  was  in  another  way.  Then  he  had  started 
back  as  from  fetters  of  iron ;  nmv  he  trembled  before  the 
idea  as  of  something  far  too  high  for  such  as  he.  Tlien  he 
was  half  appalled ;  timu  he  was  almost  attracted. 

"  Can  it  be  that  it  is,  indeed,  my  vocation  ?  *'  he  asked 
himself, — "  Indeed  a  call  from  God  ?  And  am  I  flying — 
have  I  been  flying  all  these  years  from  the  fulfilment  of 
His  will,  as  Jonah  did  ?  Is  all  that  has  happened  a 
judgment  on  me  for  disobedience  ?" 

But  the  lad's  mind  was  in  a  whirl,  he  could  not  think, 
A  sick  faintness  stole  over  him,  and  he  was  obliged  at  last 
to  leave  the  church  in  search  of  food. 

"  Well,  Iwill  seek  out  Bernez — if  it  were,  indeed,  he," 
thought  the  lad,  as  he  feebly  pushed  open  the  great  swing- 
door.     "  I  will  see  Bembz,  and  he  will  tell  me." 

Then  he  went  into  one  of  the  little  public-houses  with 
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the  traditional  bunch  of  mistletoe  over  the  door,  expended 
some  of  his  slender  wages  in  bread  and  cider,  sat  down  on 
the  stone  bench  by  the  door  to  break  his  fast,  and  again 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

"  Poor  lad,  do  not  wake  him,"  said  the  kindly  aubetgiste^ 
as  she  looked  at  the  tired,  handsome  £Eice,  leaning  in 
profound  unconsciousness  on  the  little  wooden  table  before 
the  bench.     "  Poor  lad,  he  looks  just  worn  out  1"    . 

So  they  let  him  sleep  as  long  as  he  would,  and  that  was 
till  the  spring  sun  was  already  sinking  into  the  sea  out 
beyond  RoscoiT.  Then  he  awoke  suddenly,  started  as  he  saw 
how  the  day  had  advanced,  and  goiug  up  to  the  aubergiste^ 
who  was  busy  in  the  public  room,  asked  if  she  knew  where 
the  preacher  of  that  morning's  sermon  was  fo  be  found. 

''  Dom  Guenedon  ?  Nay,  I  know  not,  young  man. 
He  is  a  stranger  here,  and  only  came  to  preach  at  the 
request  of  our  vicairc.  They  say  he  left  the  town  imme- 
diately after  mattins." 

"  But  where  has  he  gone  ? "  asked  Christophe,  eagerly. 

**Nay,  I  know  not.  Ask  the  sacristan — he's  just  going 
down  the  street — he'll  know." 

But  the  sacristan  did  not  know  either.  He  thought 
his  reverence  had  gone  to  preach  at  Roscoff,  but  he  was 
not  sure.     Anyhow,  he  had  left  the  town  hours  ago. 

So  Christophe  left  it,  too,  and  tramped  to  Roscoff,  which 
he  reached  late  that  night  But  the  preacher  was  not 
there,  nor  had  he  been,  neither  was  Ire  expected.    The 
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Icul  wub  loo  nuich  exhausted  to  go  furlher,  so  lie  sou^lu 
out  a  humble  lodging,  and  slept  out  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  profound  unconsciousness.  And  next  morning  he 
tramped  out  of  the  town  again,  as  he  had  tramped  in, 
only  wanting  one  thing  which  he  had  managed  to  bring 
there  and  had  been  compelled  to  leave  behind,  and  thaf 
little  thing  was  Hope.1 

Coming  to  a  place  where  four  ways  met,  he  sat  down 
beneath  the  finger-post  which  told  him  that  the  three 
roads  he  had  to  choose  among  led^  one  to  Saint-Pol  de 
L^on,  another  to  Landervisiau,  the  third  to  Brest  Which 
should  be  taken? 

He  knew  not — ^he  cared  not.  Everything  in  this  cold 
world  seemed  to  be  against  him,  and  to  everything  he 
was  indifferent. 

The  sprmg  seemed  to  have  looked  forth,  and  gone 
again.  The  warm  sunshine,  in  which  he  had  sat  yester- 
day before  the  little  inn,  had  disappeared  from  the  earth. 
The  grey  clouds  scudded  across  the  sombre  sky,  the  wind 
moaned  across  the  country,  and  flying  showers  drove  in 
his  face  and  wetted  him   through  and  through. 

Alone,  and  uncared  for,  he  sat  there,  without  an  aim 
or  an  object  in  life ;  and,  while  he  sat  in  the  pitiless 
pelting  of  the  bleak  shower,  the  utter  misery  of  his 
fate  seemed  to  crush  down  upon  him  with  overwhelming 
bitterness,  and  the  lad  covered  his  face  in  the  solitude 
and  wept  aloud. 
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BOOK  v.— LOVE'S  YOUNG  DREAM. 


CHAPTER    I. 

MAIDENS    AT  THE   WELL. 

"  Thither  came  the  village  girls, 
And  lingered  talking.** 

Tennyson—"  PeUea$  and  Ettarrt,'* 

Spring  has  breathed  on  Carnac  plain;  one  can  see  that 
by  the  way  in  which  the  little  grass-blades  are  shooting 
up,  green  and  fresh,  around  the  feet  of  the  changeless 
menhirs,  which  neither  winter's  snow  nor  summer's  sun  can 
alter  one  whit  for  better  or  for.  worse.  Daisies  are  look- 
ing up  by  thousands  from  the  short,  fine  turf,  pressing  their 
little  white-fringed  disks  and  round  pink  buds  against  the 
very  face  of  the  grim  old  stones,  crowding  in  upon  the 
fairy  rings,  where  the  Bretons  are  well  persuaded  that  the 
korigans  foot  it  on  moonlight  nights. 

What  balls  they  must  have  had,  those  little  men  of  thci 
under-world,  to  judge  by  the  rings  which  tell  of  their 
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presence  I  Many  a  score,  green  as  emenld  circlets,  night 
you  count  out  there  on  Carnac  plain  this  early  spring- 
time. 

And  by  Carnac  village,  too,  the  wearing  o'  the  green  is 
now  beginning.  Though  it  is  not  April  yet,  (hough  the 
Paschal  moon  is  not  yet  full,  sunny  showers  have  come  as 
azvnl-(ouriers  of  the  fickle  month,  coaxing  open  the 
sheaths  of  the  leaf-buds,  and  showing  a  glimpse  of  the 
little  crumpled  garments  in  which  the  trees  are  preparing 
to  dress  themselves. 

Fcms  are  uncurling  tlieir  stately  green  croziers  by  the 
well  under  the  plane-trees  in  the  hollow  lane,  and  the  moss 
which  tapestries  the  old  stone  trough  and  creeps  silently 
about  the  foot  o(  thi;  rough  little  statue  of  Our  l^dy, 
keeping  guard  above,  is  becoming  the  loveliest  study  in 
colouring  that  artist's  eye  could  desire.  Such  greens,  such 
golds,  shading  into  the  most  delicate  tints  of  brown  and 
orange,  all  wrought  into  such  a  substance  as  no  velvet,  be 
the  pile  never  so  rich,  can  emulate.  Coarse  and  careless, 
iodeed,  must  be  the  eye  which  does  not  rest  with  satisfac- 
tion on  moss  in  springtime ! 

And— oh  !  daintiest  treasure  of  the  opening  year — the 
fair,  pale  primroses,  sweet  with  such  a  perfume  as  no  other 
flower  can  match ;  lovely,  with  a  delicate  purity  which  has 
won  them  comparison  wilh  starlight — these,  too,  are  peep- 
ing out  timidly  from  the  shelter  of  last  year's  fallen  leaves 
— very  timidly  as  yet ;  just  by  twos  and  threes,  little  peeping 
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scouts  sent  before  by  the  sweet  yellow  sisterhood,  just  to 
see  whether  the  rough  March  winds,  with  their  rudeness 
and  bluster,  are  really  gone.  How  they  smile,  these 
innocent  spies,  on  meeting  the  radiant  welcome  of  the  sun* 
beams,  which  are  chequering  the  banks  of  the  hollow  lane, 
as  they  filter  through  the  quickening  branches  overheadi 
where  a  thrush  is  singing  his  evening  hymn. 

Just  so  looks  Carnac  spring  by  spring ;  just  so  looked  it 
that  springtide  near  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Two  maidens  were  standing  by  the  well — it  was  the  village 
gossiping-place,  where  the  women  met  when  the  day's 
work  was  over  to  exchange  news  while  the  pitchers  were 
filling — one  tall,  strong,  and  fully  formed ;  the  other  small| 
slight,  and  almost  childlike. 

The  little  one  had  filled  her  pitcher,  and  was  leaning 
against  the  smooth  bole  of  a  beech-tree,  her  little  sabotted 
feet  lightly  crossed  below  the  blue  hem  of  her  short  petti- 
coat, her  hands  behind  her  back,  the  sunbeams  twinkling  on 
her  tall  white  cap  and  snowy  chemisette,  on  the  knot  of 
primroses  in  her  black  velvet  bodice,  on  her  delicate  wild- 
rose  face  and  the  yellow  ripples  of  her  sunny  hair«  Carnac 
caps  are  more  coquettish  than  those  of  Morlaix,  and  do 
not  prevent  you  seeing  that  the  wearers  have  hair.  A  lovely 
little  figure  it  was,  and  a  sweet  little  face — soft,  dreamy,  and 
yet  sunshiny  withal,  as  is  a  sweet  spring  morning.  Seven- 
teen years,  perhaps,  had  gone  over  it,  not  more ;  some  might 
have  guessed  less,  so  childlike  was  the  sweet  young  face. 
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The  olher  maiden,  filling  her  red  earthenware  pitcher  at 
the  slow-ninning  spout  of  the  wayside  well,  looked  fuUjr 
four  years  older.  Indeed,  young  as  was  her  pleasant  face, 
with  its  Icindly  grey  eyes  and  healthy  sunburnt  colouring,  no 
one  would  have  hesitated  to  call  her  a  woman.  There  are 
some  girls  who  are  women  always,  almost  from  childhood, 
while  others  scarcely  seem,  even  in  age,  to  have  attained 
their  full  completeness, 

"And  so  the  young  seigneur  has  come  to  CoStmor?" 
said  the  elder  maiden,  as  she  stooped  to  see  if  the  pitcher 
was  nearing  full.  "  It's  many  a  year  since  he  has  been 
among  us.  Will  he  own  thee  for  a  foster  sister  nmu,  dost 
think,  Genofa?" 

"  But,  yes,  yes,  indeed,  Yronne,"  esclaimed  the  little 
'  figure  by  the  beech-tree,  with  a  flush  on  her  fair  cheek,  and 
an  eager  ring  in  het  soft  voice.  "  What  would  you  have, 
cousin?  Didn't  we  play  together  as  children?  Didn't 
mother  nurse  him  herself?  Ah,  bah,  what  art  thinking  of, 
Yvonne  ?" 

"But  that's  so  long  ago,  cousin,"  returned  the  other; 
"  so  long  ago ;  and  they  say  he's  been  about  Court  since 
then,  and  has  grown  a  mighly  fine  gentleman.  Honarn 
Kabik  was  up  at  the  Chateau  last  night  with  a  coat  old  Terr 
had  been  mending  for  one  of  Monsieur's  valets,  and  he  saw 
M.  le  Comte  himself  walking  on  the  terrace.  Fine  he  was, 
I  can  tell  thee,  as  any  goldfinch,  and  handsome  as  the  holy 
Saint  Sebastian  up  there  in  the  church,  at  least  so  said 
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Honarn ;  but  he  never  looked  up  to  speak ;  oh !  no,  though 
Honarn  was  scarce  two  yards  from  him  as  he  passed.  He 
just  kept  walking  up  and  down,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
as  if  nobody  were  near  at  all.  Yet  Honarn  played  with 
him,  too,  in  the  old  days,  Genpfa. 

"  Honarn  Kabik — who's  Honarn  Kabik  T 

The  pretty  girl  tossed  her  flower-like  head  very  slightly, 
as  a  broom-blossom  does  in  the  wind ; — did  he  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  M.  le  Comte  for  years  on  years  as  / 
did?  Besides — ah,  bah,  Yvonne,  he's  so  ugly,  so  ugly; 
M.  le  Comte  mightn't  care  to  claim  acquaintance,  even 
though  he  did  remember  him — which  isn't  likely. 

"  I  don't  see  what  ugliness  has  to  do  with  it,"  replied 
the  other,  bluntly,  as  she  drew  aside  her  full  pitcher  and 
put  another  in  its  place.  ''  /  like  people  to  be  faithful  to 
old  friends,  whatever  their  looks  \  and  if  M,  le  Comte 
were  too  fine  to  toss  a  word  to  poor  Honarn,  be  sure  he'll 
have  none  too  good  a  memory  even  for  you  at  the  farm, 
Genofa.  He'll  speak  to  you,  of  course,"  she  added,  as  her 
cousin  made  an  eager  exclamation  of  dissent ;  *'  he  could 
scarcely  help  doing  that;  but  as  for  coming  to  you  on  the 
old  terms,  there'll  be  little  of  that,  I'm  thinking." 

"  But  he  has^  Yvonne ;  he  has^  I  tell  thee,"  exclaimed 
Genofa  with  excited  eagerness.  "  No,  no ;  M.  Aymon  was 
never  too  proud  to  acknowledge  his  friends ;  (she  stressed 
the  word  a  little  proudly)  "  he  came  to  our  house  the  very 
same  evening  he  arrived,  and  he's  been  twice  since.     Thou 
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shouldst  see  the  present  he's  brought  for  mother;  the 
most  beautiful  cock  and  hen  thou  canst  imag;iae  t  And  he 
hadn't  forgotten  Christopbe  either — poor  Christophe !" 

The  half  sarcastic  look  with  which  Yvonne  bad  been 
listening  passed  quickly  at  the  name. 

"Ay,  Christophe,"  she  said,  softly,  "poor,  poor 
ChTistophe ;  where  is  he  now,  dost  think,  Genofa  ?  Ah  1 
holy  Virgin !"  (she  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  statue  of 
the  Madonna,  and  fingered  her  rosary),  *'  blessed  Mother, 
keep  poor  Christophe,  and  bring  him  home  once  more !" 

"  Amen !"  murmured  Genofa,  crossing  herself. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  as  when  the  name  ot 
one  dead  is  mentioned;  then  Genofa,  breaking  quickly 
through  the  little  gravity  which  had  settled  on  her  child- 
face,  suddenly  laughed  and  turned  a  pair  of  mischievous 
eyes  on  her  cousin. 

"  For  example ;  dost  think  he'd  remember  ihy  Honarn, 
Yvonne  ?" 

A  quick  flush  rose  to  the  face  of  the  elder  maiden. 

"  My  Honarn,  Genofa  !"  she  repealed  ;  "  what  dost 
meani^' 

The  mischievous  smile  curled  the  other's  rosy  lips  and 
danced  in  her  eyes  at  the  same  time, 

"  Well,  I  thought  thou  wast  taking  his  part  so  hotly  just 

now,  that,  perhaps — perhaps Ah,  ha,  cousin  Yvonne, 

dost  thou  not  know  that  the  tailor'^'  would  fain  arrange  a 
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match  on  his  own  account  this  time — that  is,  on  his  son's, 

thou  knowest ;  and  they  do  say  there's  only  one  pknnlrez 

in  the  viilage  that  Honam  Kabik  will  even  hear  of — ^set 

him  up !    He'll  find  it  hard  to  get  a  wife,  I  fancy,  that 

one !    We'll    teach    him,    beggars   mustn't  be  choosers ; 
won't   we,  Yvonne?    There,  never  mind,  dear;  I  didn't 

mean  to  vex  thee ;  of  course,  I  knew  it  was  all  nonsense. 

To    think    of   him    casting    his    eyes    on    uiy    Yvonne, 

indeed !" 

Saying  which,  pretty  Genofa  came  to  her  cousin's  side 
with  a  kiss  and  a  caress  which  soon  smoothed  the  vexed 
look  from  the  broad  white  brow  of  Yvonne.  It  was  a 
little  hard  always  to  have  this  little  tailor  flung  at  her,  just 
as  if  he  were  the  only  young  man  in  the  whole  parish  with 
whom  it  were  possible  she  should  match,  thought  poor 
Yvonne;  and  then  she  chid  herself  for  the  unworthy 
thought,  and,  taking  up  her  water-pots,  wished  a  kind  good 
evening  to  her  pretty  cousin,  and  turned  towards  the  vil- 
lage, leaving  Genofa  to  carry  her  pitcher  to  the  farm.  But 
the  latter  lingered  awhile  to  gather  one  or  two  more  prim- 
roses, and  then  stood,  tying  them  up  with  grass,  and 
looking  after  her  tall  cousin  as  she  walked  up  the  lane, 
balancing  one  pitcher  on  her  head  and  carrying  the  other 
in  her  hand. 

As  she  neared  the  turn  where  two  great  elm-trees  leaned 
across  the  lane  and  mingled  their  branches  in  toppling 
embrace,  the  mischievous  smile  came  back  to  Genofa's 
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eyes ;  for,  behold,  there  was  "  Ftit  Honaro  "  himself,  lying 
in  wait  to  help  Yvonne  with  her  water-jags! 

I  am  afraid  the  poor  little  tailor's  reception  was  none 
the  kinder  for  the  gossip  which  was  still  rankling  in  the 
girl's  bosom,  or  for  the  strong  suspicion  that  Genofa's 
blue  eyes  had  witnessed  the  meeting.  How  was  it  that 
P'tit  Honam  was  always  so  provokingly  maladroit? 


n<  . 


CHAPTER   IL 

THE   THATCH   WHERE    HE  WAS    REARED   AND   THE   VOICE 

OF   HIS    IJROTHERS." 

"  So  all  life's  sunshine  is  flecked  with  shade, 
So  all  delight  is  touched  with  pain  ; 
So  tears  of  sorrow  and  tears  of  joy 
Welcome  the  wanderer  home  again." 

Wii-LiAM  Sawyer— "ii  Vear  qf  Song." 

Out  on  the  plain  the  tall  shadows  of  the  menhirs  were 
lengthening  and  strengthenings  as  the  spring  sun  sloped 
westward  and  flung  its  long,  red  beams  across  the  daisied 
3ward. 

Very  still  it  was  out  there.  The  little  shepherds  had  all 
gone  home,  each  driving  his  lowing  herd,  or  his  one  soli- 
tary cow,  as  the  case  might  be,  home  for  the  milking ;  and 
only  the  peaceful  bleat  of  the  few  sheep  which  still  re- 
mained behind,  and  the  regular  hroivse — brmvse  of  strong 
teeth  nibbling  the  sweet  herbage,  as  they  moved  slowly 
along  where  the  grass  was  greenest — showed  that  living 
beings  there  were  still  on  this  mysterious  and  legend- 
haunted  plain.  Mysterious,  indeed,  it  was,  not  only  because 
of  the  everlasting  presence  of  those  tall,  still  stones,  of 
which  none  could  rightly  tell  the  origin,  but  because,  if  you 
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stood  there  to  listen,  you  might  hear,  breaking  softly 
through  the  stillness  of  the  quiet  evening  hour,  strange 
sounds  such  as  were  not  made  by  any  living  beings,  pro< 
perly  so  called — of  that  be  very  sure. 

What  was  that  noise,  as  of  breathing,  away  to  the 
southwards, — ometimes  sof^  and  regular,  as  of  a  child 
asleep — sometimes  drawing  loud  hissing  breaths,  like  one 
in  mortal  illness?  The  seaP  No*;  the  Breton  shepherd 
of  these  plains  would  hardly  have  allowed  you  such  a 
natural  explanation,  Rather,  he  would  tell  you  that  it 
is  Mor-Vyoc'h,  the  sea  cow,  who  once  came  on  land  and 
appeared  to  Widow  Madek's  little  daughter,  but  has  now 
gone  back  to  chew  the  cud  and  draw  her  breath  under  the 
■alt  waves  of  her  native  element. 

And,  hark  to  that  s^h  coming  nearer,  growing  to  a 
widl,  and  dying  away,  still  moaning,  into  silence.  What  ts 
that?— The  wind? 

No,  no ;  that  is  a  soul  in  pain ;  that  is  poor  Wilherra, 
who,  after  having  lived  a.  life  of  scandal  to  all  good 
Christians,  carried  his  impiousness  so  far  as  to  leave  the 
souls  of  his  mother,  wife,  and  sister  without  Mass  or 
prayer,  and  was  twisted  to  death  in  a  wringing  match  by 
the  phantom  washerwomen  of  the  night ! 

It  was  not,  however,  any  inhabitant  of  the  under  world 
who  appeared  presently  in  sight,  coming  across  the  plain 
from  the  direction  of  Auray.  The  sun  was  still  above  the 
horizon,  and  whatever  you  might  hear  there  was  small 
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chance  of  seeing  anything  uncanny  as  long  as  his  bright 
red  beams  were  there  to  dispel  sights  unholy. 

No,  the  new-comer  was  only  a  tall  strong  lad  in  the 
costume  of  a  miller,  with  shoes  bearing  testimony  to  long 
travel  on  stony  roads. 

The  short  cool  grass  seemed  pleasant  to  his  feet,  for  he 
stopped  to  kick  off  his  wooden  shoes,  took  them  in  his 
hand,  and  came  along  bare-footed.  When  he  reached  the 
cluster  of  gigantic  menhirs  which  stand  together  on  the 
plain  some  two  miles  or  less  from  Carnac,  he  paused  again^ 
walked  straight  up  to  the  tallest  giant  of  the  group,  lifted 
his  black  felt  hat  so  that  the  crimson  light  from  the  shining 
west  fell  full  on  his  long  dark  locks,  looked  up  for  one 
moment,  then  knelt  down  in  the  long  shadow  of  the 
menhir. 

For  a  while  he  seemed  to  pray ;  then,  if  you  had  watched^ 
you  would  have  seen  him  lean  forward  and  press  his  lips  to 
the  inanimate  stone,  sign  himself  and  it  with  the  cross,  then 
rise  again,  and  stand  with  right  hand  raised  and  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  sinking  sun. 

Blood-red  it  glowed  upon  the  horizon,  throwing  blood- 
red  lights  upon  the  grey  stones,  upon  the  motionless  figure 
-tmd  set  features  of  the  lad,  and  turning  to  purple-blue  the 
wide  green  sea  of  grass  which  stretched  around.  Blood- 
red  it  sank  from  sight,  glittered  a  moment  like  a  burning 
ruby,  lessened  to  a  fiery  spark,  and  vanished. 

Then   the   lad   heaved   a   great   sigh,    let    his   hand 

VOL.   II.  H 
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sink,  and  the  fixed  look  of  stern  concentration  relaxed 
from  bis  face. 

"  By  a  ineDhir  it  was  committed,"  he  murmured  half 
aloud;  "by  a  menhir — my  menhir — let  the  atonement  be 
made ;  that  is  if " 

He  broke  off  hurriedly,  as  if  only  just  conscious  that  the 
words  had  been  uttered  aloud,  glanced  quickly  round,  put 
on  bis  hat  again,  and  struck  across  the  plain  towards 
Camac. 

The  twilight  was  already  falling  as  he  entered  the  village, 
but  of  this  he  seemed  rather  glad  than  otherwise,  for  he 
walked  on  the  shadowed  side  of  the  road  whenever  he 
could  do  so  conveniently;  avoided  the  looks  of  the 
loiterers  by  the  cemetery-gate  and  around  the  village  oak, 
made  straight  for  the  open  door  of  the  church,  and  knelt 
down  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  dim  interior. 

Softly  dusk  it  was  in  there,  after  the  red  glow  of  sun- 
set, full  of  deep  brown  depths  of  shadow,  from  which 
here  and  there  a  little  lamp  shone  like  a  glow-worm, 
scarce  revealing  the  few  quiet  figures  who  knelt  at  their 
evening  prayers. 

Before  the  high  altar,  on  which  two  tapers  shone  like 
Gtais,  knelt  a  priest  in  a  black  cassock — his  tonsured  head 
Sent  down,  and  his  face  hidden  in  his  hands.  But  he 
n-as  in  private,  not  public  prayer. 

A  young  maid,  with  pure  pale  face,  half  catching  the 
faint  light  from  the  altar,  knelt  before  the  Great  Crucifix, 
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her  eyes  uplifted  to  the  suffering  Form,  her  elbows  resting 
on  the  back  of  her  priedieu  chair,  and  the  rosary  hanging 
from  her  clasped  hands.  Her  white  nun-like  cap,  with 
its  snowy  lappets  falling  back,  did  not  even  tremble,  so 
still  she  knelt,  so  wrapped  was  she  in  prayer  and  con- 
templation ;  but  if  you  had  bent  down  very  closely,  you 
might  have  heard  the  name  of  Christophe  whispered 
on  her  lips.  Yvonne  Guenedon  had  been  accustomed  to 
pray  for  him  in  childhood,  and  she  was  not  one  who 
ever  forgot. 

But  that  name  was  on  another's  lips  as  well,  not  calmly 
whispered,  as  is  the  name  of  one  so  long  passed  from 
sight  that  its  utterance  awakes  no  vibrating  thrill  of 
emotion,  but  breathed  in  painful  fervour,  with  the  suffo- 
cation of  a  half-stifled  sob. 

This  one  was  a  woman  also,  with  the  first  light  foot- 
steps of  those  crowding  years  which,  when  life's  sun  has 
passed  the  line,  tread  heavier  and  yet  more  heavily  upon 
brow  and  hair.  But  she  was  fair  still,  and  probably,  but 
for  "  fretting,''  need  not  have  felt  those  footprints  yet. 

Year  by  year  Ninorc'h  Comorre  confessed  that 
**  fretting,"  as  her  besetting  sin,  was  absolved,  and  enjoyed 
peace  for  a  time ;  but  year  by  year  the  nagging  demon 
attacked  her  again,  first  in  one  shape  then  in  another,  and 
she  fell  again. 

Now  it  was  that  Antonn,  her  good  man,  was  too  careful 
of  his  money,  then  too  careless ;  now  her  favourite  cow 
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dropped  its  calf,  then  some  begg^ar  cast  an  evil  eye  on  her 
dairy,  and  spoilt  a  whole  churning  of  creatn.  Three  real 
sorrows  she  had  had,  indeed  ;  though  her  neighbours  were 
wont  to  say  that  the  third,  at  least,  was  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise. The  loss  of  her  first-born  child,  the  deprivation  of 
the  one  adopted  in  its  place,  and,  last  of  all— and  this  was 
but  lately — thedeath  through  drowningof  the  poor  innocent, 
her  last  born.  True,  it  happened  very  quietly,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  pain.  Seemingly  he  had  gone  to  sleep 
on  the  edge  of  a  little  pond  out  there  on  Camac  plain,  and 
had  turned  over,  so  that  his  face  had  rested  in  a  little 
mossy  pool  by  the  edge.  So  at  least  he  had  been  found, 
sleeping  apparently,  as  he  had  done  many  a  time  before 
at  the  same  place,  like  a  little  child.  It  was  long  ere  his 
mother  could  believe  that  he  was  dead,  so  calm  was  the 
expression  of  the  innocent  foolish  face.  The  mother 
mourned  him  sorely  still,  and  this  loss  it  was  which  had 
renewed  her  longing  after  Christophe,  never  quite  at  rest 
since  he  was  taken  from  her  at  the  festival  of  the  Dead, 
four  years  ago  last  November. 

She  was  kneeling  this  evening  before  the  little  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  close  by  the  place  whore  knelt 
the  stranger  youth ;  and,  as  she  knelt,  the  tears  welled 
slowly  from  her  eyes  and  words  came  audibly  from  the 
trembling  lips : 

"  Christophe  !  my  son  Christophe  !  my  little  Christ-sent 
child  I    Oh !  Mother  of  Sorrows  !  bring  him  back  to  me. 
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if  still  he  lives  !  Christophe,  Christophe  !  Ah  !  God ! 
why  didst  Thou  take  him  from  me  ?  " 

She  did  not  heed  the  wayfaring  lad  who  knelt  so  near 
her  in  the  shadow  that  the  whispered  words  of  her 
complaint  fell  distinctly  on  his  ear.  She  never  saw  how 
he  trembled  beneath  them,  or  how  his  strong  features 
worked  at  the  sight  of  her  falling  tears.  The  grave, 
somewhat  sternly-set  lips  under  the  budding  moustache, 
took  a  softer  expression  than  they  had  known  for  long, 
and  tears  of  sympathy  glittered  on  his  long  eye-lashes. 
He  made  a  movement  as  though  to  place  himself  at  her 
side,  but  drew  back  again  into  the  shadow,  as  she  rose 
from  her  knees  and  went  out. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  however,  he  followed  her. 
Through  the  church-door  they  passed,  into  the  soft, 
spring  gloaming ;  she  in  front,  he  some  half  dozen  yards 
behind  her.  Overhead,  the  rose-flush  of  the  after-glow 
was  fading  from  the  sky,  giving  place  to  that  solemn, 
ethereal,  bluish  tint  which  heralds  the  stars.  Some  of 
them  were  glinting  out  already,  not  exactly  shining,  it  was 
not  quite  dark  enough  yet  for  that,  but  glimmering  as 
through  a  veil.  Behind  the  budding  trees,  a  large  planet 
was  sending  a  faint  silver  light  over  the  path  it  would 
presently  tread,  and  in  the  willows,  by  the  grave-yard 
gate,  a  thrush  was  singing  so  loudly,  so  clearly,  so 
tunefully,  that  her  notes  sounded  far  down  the  village 
street.    It  was  to  the  grave-yard  that  Ninorc'h  Comorre 
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was  gxjing,  and  not  till  she  reached  the  gate  did  she  make 
an  instant's  pause,  nor  even  then  did  she  look  behind  her 
to  see  who  was  following  her  through  the  wicket,  which, 
having  unlatched,  she  had  not  tarried  to  latch  again. 
Straight  on  she  went  to  the  burying-ground  of  her 
people,  and  down  she  knelt  on  the  damp  turf  between 
the  graves  of  her  children. 

Long  she  knelt,  telling  her  beads  "  with  intention  "  for 
the  dead,  and  ere  she  rose  another  prayer  had  been  put 
up  for  the  lost ;  then,  with  a  sigh,  she  stood  up  to  go. 
Who  was  it  ihat  echoed  ihe  sigh  beside  her?  She 
looked  round  hastily,  but  could  see  no  other  kneelcr,  at 
least  by  the  neighbouring  gra\'es.  The  shadows  had 
deepened  fast  since  her  entrance  ;  there  was  but  little 
Starlight  as  yet. 

"  Mother !  " 

Ninorc'h  gave  a  smothered  cry  as  she  heard  that  name. 
Often  shu  had  longed,  kneeling  by  those  graves,  that  her 
children  could  come  back  and  speak  to  her  from  the  spirit- 
world  where  they  had  gone.  But  there  is  a  something 
in  our  human  nature  which  shrinks  with  an  invincible 
horror  from  the  thoughts  of  contact  with  a  spirit  which 
has  put  off  the  garment  of  humanity,  and  crossed  the 
awful  boundary  which  is,  as  a  great  gulf,  fixed  between 
life  here  and  hereafter.  This  shrinking  came  upon 
Ninorc'h,  as  she  heard  herself  called  by  that  name. 

"Mother!"  ' 
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• 

There  it  was  again,  and  this  time  the  terrified  woman 
saw  a  dark  form  come  from  the  deeper  shadow  which 
lay  beneath  a  clump  of  silver-tipped  willow  trees. 

^*  Holy  Virgin,  keep  me !  What  is  it  ?  "  she  exclaimed, 
with  lips  dry  through  terror,  scarcely  knowing  what  she 
said.  How  appalling,  then,  was  the  answer  which  she 
had  little  thought  to  call  forth. 

"  It  is  I,  mother — your  son  I" 

'*  What  I     Maio  ?     But,  no ;  it  is  too  tall." 

The  lad  saw  her  exceeding  terror,  remorse  struck  him 
for  his  want  of  foresight,  and  he  hastened,  as  he  thought, 
to  re-assure  her. 

"No,  mother,  dear,  no;  it  is  Christophe,  your  son, 
Christophe !  ** 

But  she  flung  up  her  arms  with  a  cry,  half  of  added 
terror,  half  of  wild  despair. 

"  Christophe  !  No,  not  Christophe  ?  My  God,  this  is 
too  much  I     Then  he  is  dead,  too— dead,  too " 

The  words  died  away  in  a  wail,  and  she  tottered,  as 
though  about  to  fall.  But  a  strong  arm  was  flung  about 
her — warm  hands -living  hands — seized  her  cold  ones 
and  held  them  tight,  while  a  voice,  trembling  too  much 
with  tears,  joy,  love,  and  remorseful  tenderness — all 
mingled  in  one  overmastering  emotion — to  come  from  lips 
no  longer  warm  with  the  blood  of  life,  smote  on  her  ear : — 

"  No,  not  dead  !  not  dead,  mother  !  not  dead,  but  come 
back,  come  home^  if  thou  wilt  have  me !     Don't  cry,  don't 
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tremble,  mother  1  Really  it  is  I — thy  son  Christophe. 
Wilt  not  kiss  me  ?  Art  not  glad  to  see  me  ?  Oh,  Mfere 
Ninorc'h  I" 

Mere  Ninorc'h — his  pet  name  for  her,  the  name  he  had 
called  her  by  from  the  days  when  he  was  a  tiny,  toddling 
child — it  fell  on  Ninorc'h's  ear  with  a  soothing,  calming, 
comforting  sound,  making  her  heart  beat,  no  longer  with 
ear,  but  with  trembling  joy.  She  took  her  hands  from 
his,  and  clasped  them  about  the  neck  of  the  tall  form, 
whose  features  were  hidden  from  her  by  the  surrounding 
shadows,  hiding  her  face  on  his  breast,  and  sobbing  for 

very  joy 

"  Christophe,  Christophe !  my  son,  my  son  !"' 
It  was  all  she  could  say,  for  the  sobs  stifled  speech  ; 
but  it  was  quite  enough  for  the  lad.  His  hfart  hungered 
and  thirsted  after  the  love  so  long  fasted  from ;  the 
longing  for  that,  and  the  great  need  which  had  grown  on 
him  to  lay  his  soul  bare  to  Bemtz,  in  whom  he  had  felt 
the  magnetic  attraction  of  comprehension— these  had 
drawn  him  home  at  last.  How  he  had  longud,  how 
dreaded  to  cross  the  well -remembered  threshold,  he 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  tell.  Dread  to  find  its  door 
closed  to  him  ;  dread  to  find  the  hearih-circle  thinned,  or 
the  old  love  grown  cold,  had  strengthened  into  a  strong 
fear  as  he  approached  the  country  he  knew  so  well ;  but 
the  mother's  heart  had  been  his  all  along,  and  the  certainty 
of  this  fell  on  his  soul  with  the  soothing  power  of  a  great 
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content.  Dread  died.  Others  might  have  changed,  but 
their  change  was  but  a  secondary  matter,  so  long  as  this 
heart— this  tender  mother's  heart  which  now  beat  on 
his — was  still  his  own. 

"  Christophe,  come  home !" 

She  raised  herself  from  his  breast,  took  his  hand  in 
hers,  and  led  him  from  the  grave-yard,  down  the  hollow 
lane,  and  under  its  o'er-arching  trees,  neither  speaking  a 
single  word.  She  could  not ;  he  would  not,  lest  news  of 
change  should  trouble  his  great  content. 

Yet,  as  they  drew  nearer  to  the  old  gray  farmstead, 
under  whose  thatch  he  had  been  reared,  the  questions  he 
had  not  cared  to  put  in  that  first  draught  of  perfect  joy, 
began  to  rise  and  trouble  his  soul  with  vag^e  fore- 
bodings. 

His  foster-father,  how  would  he  receive  him — the  beg- 
gar's brat  come  back  again  ?  And  Genofa,  little  Genofa, 
did  she  still  live?  Surely  hers  was  not  that  new-made 
grave  in  the  village  cemetery? 

He  turned  with  the  question  uj)on  his  lips,  but  it  died 
away ;  he  could  not  put  it.  They  neared  the  house.  It 
was  starlight  now ;  the  trees  which  stood  around  it 
rose  against  the  sky  in  shadowy  masses.  Those 
trees — the  tall  beeches,  the  taller  poplars,  and  the 
crooked  elm,  in  the  fork  of  whose  branches  he  had  so 
often  sat  as  a  boy,  and  pelted  Genofa  with  scaly  catkins — 
how  well  he  knew  them!    There  they  were,  just  the 
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same  as  ever,  standing  out  against  the  pale  evening  sky, 
and  stretching  their  branches  around  the  dear  old  home, 
under  whose  eaves  the  wrens  and  the  swallows  loved  to 
build. 

A  dc^  barked  in  the  farmyard  behind  the  house,  lept 
the  wall,  and  ran  up  to  Ninorc'h,  wagging  its  tail.  Yes, 
that  was  old  Caleb,  young  still  in  the  days  when  Chris- 
tophe  had  gone  away,  yet  the  very  same  sturdy  guardian 
of  his  master's  property.    Would  he  know  him? 

Almost  without  thinking,  the  lad  fixed  on  this  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  the  dumb  beast  as  a  sign  from 
Vhich  he  might  augur  his  reception  liy  its  owners. 

Would  he  recognise  him? 

Christophe's  heart  beat  with  anxiety  as  ihe  dog  came 
round  to  his  side,  snuffed  at  his  heels,  hesitated,  snuffed 
again,  and  finally  looked  up  and  waved  his  tail,  without 
growling,  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  even  in  his  mistress's 
presence,  at  a  perfect  stranger.  So  far  so  good.  Chris- 
tophe  could  have  embraced  his  ancient  playfellow  for 
very  gratitude.  As  they  entered  the  garden-gale,  some 
one  opened  the  house-door,  letdng  out  a  flood  of  ruddy 
fire-light  into  the  gloom. 

"Well,  wife,  so  thou't  back!"  exclaimed  a  strong, 
hearty  voice.  "We're  all  as  hungry  as  a  pack  of  wolves. 
The  young  ones  were  for  beginning  supper  without  thee, 
but  I  would  not  hear  of  that.  Oiii-dd,  who'st  ;;ot  with 
thee,  wife  ? — a   guest  ?    You're  welcome,  sir,   whoever 
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you  are,  if  so  be  the  good  wife  brings  you.    Come  in, 
come  in." 

And  before  Ninorc'h,  who  had  been  crying  quietly  all 
the  way,  could  command  her  voice  to  speak,  Antonn 
Comorre  had  stepped  back  a  pace,  and  stood,  holding  the 
door,  for  the  pair  to  enter. 

This  they  did,  still  without  a  word,  Ninorc'h  still  hold- 
ing the  lad's  hand,  and  leading  him  up  to  the  great  open 
fireplace,  where  a  pile  of  glowing  logs  sent  a  warm  red 
light  over  the  low  room,  lighting  up  the  furniture  of  the 
old  homely  farm-kitchen  where  he  had  been  nursed  as  an 
infant  and  had  played  as  a  child. 

How  familiar  it  all  was.  The  dark  oak  beams 
stretching  above,  wattled  in-between  with  brown-barked 
hazel-rods,  and  hung  with  huge  sides  of  smoked  bacon. 
The  lits  clos  ranged  along  the  two  sides  of  the  walls,  with 
the  sacred  monogram  cut  in  open  work  on  the  folding- 
doors,  which  had  shut  in  many  a  sleeper  of  the  Comorre 
family,  now  sleeping  still  more  soundly  in  the  village 
grave-yard.  The  chests  and  presses,  dark  with  age  and 
rich  with  carving,  where  the  good-wife  had  already 
stored  up  a  goodly  plenishing  of  home-spun  linen  against 
Genofa's  wedding  day.  The  great  arm-chairs,  facing 
each  other  in  the  chimney-corners,  for  the  good-man  and 
good-wife ;  the  long  table  in  the  *  embrasure  of  the 
window,  spread  for  supper  with  snowy  naper>',  on  which 
shone  four  brass  basins,  polished  till  they  glittered  like  a 
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richer  metal  in  the  red  fire-shine.  The  farm-tools  ranged 
in  a  corner  by  the  door,  where  Antonn  had  put  them  by 
when  he  came  from  work.  The  Crucifix  and  holy-water 
basin,  with  a  branch  of  blessed  palm,  kept  since  last 
year,  nailed  above.  The  little  statue  of  the  Madonna  by 
the  bed  which  used  to  be  Genofa's,  with  a  bowl  of 
primroses,  placed  like  an  offering;,  below.  How  strangely 
familiar  was  all  this  to  the  Child  of  the  Menhir  ;  and  yet 
he  felt  himself  among  them  as  a  stranger  I 

Yes,  for  Antonn  continued  to  gaze  at  him  uncertainly, 
turning  questioning  eyes  on  Ninorc'h ;  the  fair  girl, 
pouring  milk  into  the  basins  on  the  supper  table,  turned 
as  he  entered,  and  made  her  littk-  reverence  as  lo  one 
quite  unknown — and  yet,  she  must  be  Genofa.  Yes, 
though  she  had  grown  from  a  child  into  a  maiden,  he 
would  have  known  her,  he  thought,  an>"where ;  yet  she 
knew  not  him. 

And  who  was  that  handsome,  richly-dressed  youth,  in 
the  place  of  honour  by  the  fire? — who  half  rose  as  he 
entered,  and  then,  guessing  by  his  garb,  the  low  degree 
of  the  new-comer,  sat  down,  with  something  of  the  superb 
disdain  of  the  nobles  of  his  day,  and  played  idly  with  the 
links  of  his  gold  chain  as  he  watched  the  group  ?  That 
oval  face,  those  delicately-cut  features,  those  careless 
brown  eyes — did  he  not  know  them  also  ?  Ah,  yes, 
surely  this  was  his  foster  brother,  Aymon  de  Kerdec'h, 
No  recognition  in  his  eyes  either !    Christophe  called  to 
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mind  the  Breton  proverb  which  this  same  young- 
aristocrat  had  so  tenderly  quoted  to  him  when  they 
had  parted : — 

"  The  wren  ahvays  Im^es  the  thatch  where  he  was  reared^ 
and  the  voice  of  his  brothers.'*^ 

And  sighed  heavily.  Not  five  years  yet,  and  he  who  had 
been  known  as  a  brother,  a  son,  was  already  forgotten. 
Oh  !  the  blankness  and  pain  of  finding  that  they  who 
have  loved  and  cherished,  now  know  us  no  more ! 

**  Well,  sir,  and  may  I  know  your  name  ?  *'  asked 
Antonn,  at  last,  seeing  that  his  wife  did  not  speak. 

The  lad  turned  an  entreating  look  on  Ninorc'h,  who 
went  up  to  her  husband,  and  put  Christophe's  hand, 
which  she  still  held,  into  his,  saying,  in  a  voice  which 
quivered  with  emotion : 

"Husband,  husband,  dost  not  know  him?  It's  our 
son— our  lost  Christophe  !  '* 

"  Christophe !  Ayol  I  Good  heavens,  can  it  be  true  ? 
Turn  to  the  light,  lad,  that  I  may  see  thee  !  '* 

Saying  which  the  honest  farmer  took  the  lad  by  the 
two  shoulders  and  wheeled  him  round  till  the  fire  shone 
full  upon  his  face. 

"  By  Saint  Comeille,  and  so  it  is  !  But  grown  into  a 
man,  and  a  fine  one,  too !  No  wonder  I  did  not  know 
thee,  lad.  And  yet  to  think  I  should  not  I  Welcome 
home,  my  son — welcome  home !  '*  and  with  truly  Celtic 
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fervour,  the  honest  man  took  the  tall  lad  in  his  arms  and 
gave  him  a  right  fatherly  embrace.  But  the  revulsion 
was  too  great ;  Christophe  put  his  head  down  on  the 
broad  shoulders  of  the  man  who  had  nurtured  his 
helpless  childhood,  and  the  pent  emotion  found  vent  in 
one  long-drawn  sob. 

"  Christophe  !  Holy  Virgin,  Christophe ! "  exclaimed 
Genofa,  and  having  put  down  her  milk-pan,  she  also 
pressed  forward  to  welcome  the  long-lost  brother ;  but  a 
rose-flush  came  to  her  delicate  face  as  the  tall  youth 
raised  his  head  from  her  father's  shoulder  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  for  hers ;  and  there  was  a  moment's  pause 
and  hesitation  on  both  sides,  ere  the  kiss  of  greeting  was 
given  and  received. 

A  thrill,  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before,  pa.ssed 
throu}^h  him,  as  He  stooped  and  touched  with  his  lips  the 
warm  delicate  brow  under  the  halo  of  yellow  hair ; 
while  she  palpitated  under  his  kiss  like  a  little  bird,  and, 
having  received  it,  retired  into  the  shadow  and  Imsie'i 
herself  again  with  the  supper.  Then  the  young  seigneur, 
who  had  risen  and  was  waiting  his  turn,  also  came 
forward  with  his  greeting,  and,  sensitive  as  Christophe 
was,  he  could  find  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  warm 
grasp  of  the  white,  aristocratic  hand,  and  the  heany 
words  with  which  he  was  again  greeted  as  "  brother  ! "' 


CHAPTER  III. 

AT    SUPPER, 

"  We  «at  and  talked  until  the  night, 
Descending  filled  the  little  room  ; 
Our  faces  faded  from  the  light, 
Our  voices  only  filled  the  gloom. 

We  spake  of  many  a  vanished  scene, 
Of  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said, 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been. 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead.** 

Longfellow— ••  Th$  Fir$  qf  Drifttoood. ' 

"  And  where  is  Matelinn  Gourven  ?"  asked  Antonn 
Comorre,  when,  a  fifth  basin  of  milk  having  been  added 
for  Christophe,  the  little  party  were  seated  at  supf)er. 

The  farmer  was  busy  dividing  the  hot  rye-bread,  which 
Genofa  had  just  served  up  in  a  clean,  fringed  napkin,  placed 
within  a  sort  of  basket-like  wicker  dish  ;  and  he  did  not 
perceive  the  look  of  trouble  which  darkened  the  lad's  face 
as  he  heard  the  name.  Getting  no  answer,  however,  he 
repeated  his  question,  thinking  he  had  not  been  heard. 

"Well,  lad,  Where's  Matelinn?  Not  in  the  village  I 
hope  ?" 

The  lad  tried  to  answer,  choked,  and  tried  again  with 
better  success. 

•'  I  don't  know." 
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The  answer  was  short  enough  when  it  did  come,  and 
Antonn  greeted  it  with  a  laugh. 

"  Oh,  ho  !  Run  away  hast  thou,  lad  ?  Thou  didst  not 
like  thy  father  much,  then — eh  ?" 

A  deep  red  flush  rose  to  the  lad's  brow,  and,  fading,  left 
him  deadly  pale. 

"  No," 

No  answer  could  be  shorter  than  that,  none  less 
encouraging  to  further  inquiry.  But  Antonn  Comorre, 
kindly  as  he  was,  was  not  a  man  of  the  finest  perception, 
and  he  persevered. 

"  No  love  lost  between  father  and  son,  belike,"  he 
continued,  with  a  well-pleased  smile. 

"  Well,  it  must  be  hard  to  keep  the  Fifth  Commandment 
with  Matelinn  for  its  object,  and  I've  no  doubt  thou  canst 
get  absolution  for  the  past  and  dispensation  for  the  future, 
my  lad  ;  so  never  take  it  to  heart.  Thou'st  a  home  here, 
and  a  father,  too,  so  long  as  thou  want'st  them.  But  tell 
us,  lad,  what  was  the  final  straw  ?" 

Spite  of  the  kindly  words,  for  a  moment  Christophe 
almost  regretted  his  return.  Shame  seemed  to  cover  him 
from  head  to  foot.  A  nameless  terror  tingled  in  his 
veins,  and  the  food  which  he  tried  to  swallow  seemed 
about  to  choke  him,  when,  to  his  inexpressible  relief, 
Count  Aymon,  with  the  tact  of  his  high  breeding, 
perceived  his  embarrassment,  and  adroitly  turned  the 
conversation. 
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"  By  the  by,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  foster-father,  that  this 
is  my  farewell  supper ;  Fm  off  to  Dinan  to-morrow." 

"Off  to  Dinan!  Why,  lad,  you've  just  come  to 
G)etmor !    What,  will  you  leave  us  again  so  soon  ?" 

"Ay,  'tis  sadly  soon,  and  sorry  I  am  to  go,  for  I'd 
hoped  that  my  mother  and  sister  would  have  joined  me 
here,  and  that  we  should  have  all  spent  our  Easter 
together.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  I  received  a  summons 
to-day  which  brooks  of  no  delay.  It  is  another  alarm 
about  the  brigands." 

'*The  brigands?" 

It  was  Ninorc'h  who  put  the  question,  and  the  puzzled 
look  on  her  face  was  reflected  on  those  of  her  husband 
and  Genofa. 

"Ay,  the  brigands.  Have  you  not  heard  of  them? 
But,  no,  you  are  quiet  as  yet  in  this  little  comer,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  towns,  and  know  little  of  the  convulsions 
which  are  shaking  France  elsewhere.  Reality  or  rumour, 
it  matters  little ;  people  begin  to  think  nothing  too  strange  to 
believe,  and  the  whole  air  seems  like  a  vast  thundercloud.'' 

**  But  the  brigands,  M.  le  Comte  ?*'  asked  Genofa,  in- 
terrupting reflections  which  she  could  scarcely  follow,  and 
anxious  to  bring  her  foster-brother  back  to  what  had 
aroused  her  curiosity. 

"The  brigands,  my  pretty  one?"  he  smiled,  half 
caressingly,  half  patronisingly  at  the  lovely  child's  face  by 
his  side.    "  Well,  thou  knowest  that  these  are  hard  and 
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puzzling  times  for  some  of  our  poor  folks.  They  can't 
understand  why  bread  is  stiU  so  dear,  now  the  States- 
Genera)  have  met  and  made  us  a  Constitution— a  Constitu- 
tion, my  faith ! "  he  laughed,  disdainfully.  "  Well,  they're 
hungry,  poor  things,  and  they're  tired  of  all  the  debating 
up  there  in  Paris ;  so  some  of  them  have  taken  matters 
nto  their  own  hands,  and  while  the  King  and  the  nation 
are  settling  affairs,  they've  taken  pitchforks,  clubs,  and 
what  not,  and  broken  into  bakers'  shops  and  country- 
houses,  and  helped  themselves  to  bread.  Poor  fellows, 
it's  very  wrong,  but  one  can  scarcely  blame  them.  It's 
two  years  since  we  had  the  first  alarm,  when  they  made 
such  a  to-do  in  Paris;  then  things  quieted  down  for  a 
while.  But  now,  true  or  false,  every  one  begins  to  cry 
again  that  the  brigands  are  coming.  My  mother  is 
terribly  nervous,  and  has  sent  for  me  to  help  to  defend 
Chateau  Kerdec'h.  1  really  think  she  and  Renee  would 
be  better  here.    We  must  see  how  things  are." 

"  But,  M,  Aymon,  surely  things  are  getting  to  a  terrible 
pass?"  said  honest  Antonn,  scratching  his  head  in  a 
puzzled  way,  "  Tell  us,  is  it  true  what  they  say,  that  our 
good  King  is  as  good  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and 
that  the  National  Assembly — that's  what  they  call  the 
Government,  isn't  it? — has  things  all  its  own  way?" 

"  Too  true,  I'm  afraid,"  answered  Aymon,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Everything  seems  tumbling  about  our  ears,  and  what's 
to  come  of  it  all,  is  more  than  I  can  say." 
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"I  thought  SO;  I  always  said  so,"  broke  in  Antonn, 
energetically.  "  I  knew  the  good  King  could  have  no  say 
in  taking  our  priests  from  us,  and  putting  in  men  who've 
taken  the  oath  to  obey  the  nation.  There's  Dom  Cle- 
m^ngz — never  was  a  better,  kinder,  or  holier  man ! 
'Twas  he  who  married  me  and  the  good  wife  there,  and 
baptized  all  our  children.  Ay,  Ninorc'h,  thou  mayst  well 
cry ;  it's  something  to  cry  about  this,  it  is.  Well,  M. 
Aymon,  he  got  overlooked  somehow  when  the  other  Cur^s 
hereabouts  were  deprived  of  their  livings;  but  now 
they've  chased  him  away  too,  because  he  said  it  was 
against  his  conscience  to  take  the  oath,  and  there's  a  con- 
stitutional priest  coming  in  his  place,  Ayol,  M.  Aymon, 
here's  the  Laurel*  Sunday  coming,  and  what  we're  to  do 
I  can't  think.  Christians  must  make  their  PdqueSy  thou 
knowest,  and  yet— and  yet — I  don't  know  hma  I  could 
take  it  from  the  hands  of  a  man  who's  ousted  our  Dom 
Cl^mencz !    There's  Bem^z,  he  says  it  would  be  a  sin." 

"Bernez?     Is  he  here?" 

Till  now  Christophe  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, and  had  scarcely  seemed  to  heed  what  was  said. 
But  there  was  a  feverish  eagerness  in  the  way  he  put  this 
question,  which  struck  the  young  Count,  and  attracted  his 
attention. 

"  No,  lad,  not  now,"  answered  Antonn.  "  He  7vas  here 
up  to  this  evening;    but  he  had  warning  that  he  was 

'  So  the  Bretons  call  Easter  Day. 
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watched,  and  left  at  sunset.  Thou  seest,  he's  staunch  to 
the  backbone,  is  Bern^z,  and  the  authorities  don't  like 
him.  Then  he  got  into  hot  water  at  St.  Pol  about  a 
sermon  he  preached  there.  It  made  a  great  stir,  they 
say;  and  he,  being  a  nan -juror,  broke  the  law  by  preach- 
ing at  all — at  least,  so  they  say.  As  for  me,  I  understand 
nothing  about  these  new  laws.  A  priest's  a  priest,  as  I 
think,  and  the  Church  is  the  Church :  and  what  the 
National  Assembly  has  to  do  with  it,  /  don't  know.  The 
Homed  Angel's''  put  his  hoof  in  it  all— that's  my  opinion. 
Why  can't  they  let  us  Christians  alone  ?  We  were  well 
enough  in  old  Brittany  without  all  this  new  law-making. 
May  Old  William  fly " 

"Hush,  hush,  husband  ;  what  would  Dom  Cl^men^z 
say,  if  he  heard  thee  ?"  put  in  Ninorc'h,  warningly ;  and 
indeed  honest  Antonn  was  waxing  unusually  vehement. 
The  attack  on  their  most  sacred  feelings,  by  depriving 
them  of  their  priests,  was  sending  a  thrill  of  anger  and 
consternation  through  all  Brittany  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  which  was  soon  to  bring  about  serious  con- 
sequences, and  Antonn  Comorre  did  but  express  the 
general  mind  of  his  countrymen. 

"Well,  well,  wife,"  he  said,  hacking  savagely  at  the 
goat's-milk  cheese  before  him — "  there  are  some  things 
which  a  Christian  can't  sit  down  and  take  patiently,  and 
meddling  with  his  religion  is  one  of  them,  I  take  it.    Thou 
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shouldst  have  heard  how  the  lads  were  talking  at  the 
"  Salutation  "  last  night.  My  faith  !  the  Government  had 
better  look  out,  or  the  parishes  will  rise  some  fine  day ! 
See  if  they  won't !" 

"You  think  so?"  struck  in  the  young-  Count,  leaning 
eagerly  forward — "you  think  so?  Foster-father,  you 
know  the  people  here  right  well ;  think  you  they  would 
rise,  supposing  a  chance  should  offer  of  striking  an  effec- 
tual blow  for  his  Majesty  and  the  freedom  of  the  Church  ?** 

Antonn  looked  up  with  a  peculiar  expression. 

**Try  us,  M.  Aymon,  try  us;  that's  all/'  he  said, 
significantly,  and  went  on  eating. 

"  Well,  the  time  may  come/*  continued  the  young  Count, 
musingly,  "but  the  apple's  not  ripe  yet,  foster-father; 
we  must  bide  our  time.  M.  Roland's  having  ^  try  at 
tinkering  up  affairs  now,  or  rather,  perhaps,  it's  the  fair 
dame  his  wife.  Let  us  see  how  they  will  succeed. 
Beautiful  milk  this !  Is  it  from  thy  black  cow,  pretty 
Genofa  ?" 

"  Certainly,  Monsieur,"  answered  the  maiden,  demurely, 
"black  cow's  milk  is  always  the  richest,  as  Monsieur 
knows.    Will  he  let  me  fill  his  bowl  again  ?" 

"  Monsieur  here,  Monsieur  there  !  Since  when  have  we 
g^own  so  ceremonious,  sweetest  Genofa?"  asked  the 
young  man  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  farmer's  pretty  daughter, 
rising,  bent  over  him  to  pour  out  the  rich  yellow  milk. 
"Ah,  bah,  we  must  not  be  so  distant  next  time  I  come. 
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I  shall  count  the  moments  till  I  can  look  on  that  flower- 
face  once  more.   We  have  none  so  fair  at  Court,  Genofa," 

"  Monsieur  is  pleased  to  say  so,"  returned  the  maiden, 
still  demurely,  but  dimpling^  nevertheless. 

"  Eh,  and  'tis  but  the  truth,"  continued  the  Count,  and 
might  have  whispered  more,  but  that  he  caught  his 
foster-brother's  eye;  so  he  turned  once  more  to  Antonn 
with  talk  such  as  farmers  love— of  crops  and  weather, 
cattle  and  culture  of  land. 

And  thus  the  evening  passed. 

"  Well,  good-night,  and  good-bye,"  said  Count  Aymon, 
rising  at  last,  on  seeing  Ninorc'h's  housewifely  eyes  travel 
to  the  clock's  face  for  the  twentieth  time. 

"  Ay,  1  know  thou  art  dying  to  get  rid  of  me,  good 
mother.  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  was  always  thy 
motto,  I  remfmber  of  old.  There — no  excuses  with  me. 
God  keep  thee,  good  mother:  farewell,  sweet  Genofa 
don't  quih  forget  me :  Christophe,  old  lad,  I'm  glad  to  see 
thee  back.  Thou  hast  a  right  strong  arm,  lad,  and  we 
may  want  it  yet  for  the  good  cause.  Chul,  foster-father, 
let  us  but  whisper  these  things  as  yet.  Thou  mayst  get 
into  trouble  with  the  authorities  by  sending  them  thus 
wholesale  to  Old  William,  though  they  do  say  that  half 
the  advanced  patriots  are  ceasing  to  believe  in  him  among: 
other  things — terrible,  isn't  it  ?    Well,  adieu,  adieu  !" 

He  stood  with  the  door  open  to  finish  his  speech,  then 
waved  his  white  hand  and  was  gone,  leaving  Antonn  to 
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shut  it  after  him.  The  fanner  did  so,  locking^  it  carefully, 
a  precaution  he  often  used  to  omit  in  the  old  times ;  then 
came  thoughtfully  back  to  the  fire,  and  stood  for  some 
minutes  looking  into  it,  lost  in  meditation.  Then  he 
turned  slowly  and  put  both  horny  hands  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  lad  Christophe,  who  was  sitting  in  the 
chimney-comer,  watching  his  movements  with  wistfu' 
eyes. 

"Lad,  lad,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  deep  with  feeling, 
"  these  be  troublous  times,  but  they  have  brought  us  one 
good  thing  this  day,  and  that's  thee^  lad.  The  good  God 
has  taken  little  Maio  from  us,  as  thou  mayst  have  heard, 
but  He's  brought  thee  back  to  fill  his  place,  as  He  did 
when  we  lost  our  little  first-born,  when  thou  wast  brought 
as  an  infant  to  our  doors.  Welcome  home  to  bed  and 
board,  my  son  Christophe." 

Thus  the  wanderer  had  his  welcome,  full,  warm  from 
the  heart  of  both  adopted  parents ;  and  as  he  sank  to 
sleep  in  a  bed  redolent  of  fresh  hay  and  lavender,  in  the 
little  loft  with  its  gable-window,  which  had  been  his  as  a 
boy,  a  feeling  of  dumb  thankfulness  wrapped  him  round, 
body  and  soul — a  feeling  all  the  more  sweet  perhaps,  that 
he  was  too  utterly  weary  to  give  it  outward  expression. 
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■■  lAkt  soldca  blcMOiM  of   the  broom,  or  wild-roM  iwcei  and  imall — 
Like  wild-roK  in  >  huih-lnlie,  ihonc  my  (aii  unong  ihem  ill : 
All  the  (imt  the  Mnu  vu  xniag  1  hul  only  eyo  for  hEi, 
A&d  the  more  I  gued  upon  her,  the  more  love  idv  heut  did  iiir." 

— "  BiUladt  antt  Bonji  </  BritUnv.' 

Thosk  weeks  before  Easter  were  very  happy  ones  for 
Christophe,  Bem&j,  being  no  one  knew  where,  he  was 
able  to  let  that  consultation  stand  over  for  a  time  with  a 
clear  conscience ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  now  he 
was  once  more  in  the  sweet  haven  of  home,  with  home 
love  and  comforts  around  him,  the  resolution,  taken 
outside  in  storm  and  peril,  gradually  withdrew  into  the 
background  of  his  thoughts.  The  priest's  black  soulane 
which  had  then  appeared  as  a  robe  consecrated  by  a 
profession  almost  too  high  for  him  to  aspire  to,  under 
which  he  might  hide  a  sin  which  was  weighing  him  to 
the  grwind,  now  seemed  again  like  a  pall,  covering  dead 
hopes,  and  youth  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Not  that  he  consciously  abandoned  his  resolution  ;  no,  he 
only  postponed  it,  and  lived  meanwhile  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  present,  and  of  a  presence  which  grew  sweeter  and 
brighter  day  by  day. 
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Could  any  maid  be  sweeter  than  Genofa  ?  Christophe 
used  to  ask  himself  this,  as  he  watched  the  lovely  child 
going  about  her  household  work ;  and  happy,  indeed,  did 
he  feel  himself  when  she  allowed  him  to  carry  her  pitcher 
from  the  well,  or  bring  in  the  logs  from  the  wood-stack 
for  her  to  light  the  fire.  Such  a  sweet  little  sister  surely 
no  one  ever  had  before  I 

So  he  said  to  himself ;  and  yet  he  did  not  feel  in  her 

presence  all  that  easy  calm  which  brothers  usually  feel 

with  sisters ;  and  the  girl  herself  had  a  shy  timidity  with 

K'  ^  which  she  was  not  wont  to  show  with  others,  and  yet 

\*\ch  did  but  give  her  an  added  charm. 

/Mademoiselle  Marie,  with  her  dark,  piquant  beauty, 
,  '  ^  x)on  quite  eclipsed  for  Christophe  by  the  fair  loveli- 
r^  ^f  this  child  with  the  dreamy  eyes  and  yellow  hair, 
whom  he  so  fondly  called  his  'Mittle  foster-sister." 

''  And  so  thou  didst  not  know  me,  little  sister,"  said  the 
lad,  coming  behind  her^  as  she  sat  spinning  by  the  door, 
some  days  after  his  arrival,  with  the  afternoon  sun  filter- 
ing through  the  elm-branches  on  her  white  cap  and 
yellow  hair.  The  first  shyness  had  a  little  worn  off  by 
that  time,  and  the  lad's  tongue  was  becoming  freer. 

"No,  Christophe,"  answered  Genofa,  starting  a  little, 
as  his  shadow  fell  upon  the  daisied  grass-plot  where  stood 
her  wheel. 

"  And  yet  I  should  have  known  thee  anywhere !" 

He  said  it  half  to  himself,  with  a  little  sigh. 
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"Shouldst  tbou?"  She  just  iflanced  up  mth  a  little 
pleased  smile,  and  then  looked  down  a^^in  at  her  worfc. 

"  Yes,  anywhere." 

"  Yet  it  is  nearly  five  years  since  thou  wenfst  away. 
Surely  I  must  have  changed?     "Hunt  hastl" 

"  Yes.    Vet,  if  one  tans,  one  does  not  forget." 

She  did  not  answer  this  time,  but  span  her  wheel  round 
rather  faster,  and  drew  out  a  long  thread  between  her 
slender  fingers. 

"  Genofa" — began  Christophe  again,  after  a  little 
pause — "  dost  think  tmry  one  will  have  forgotten  me  ? 
There're  many  of  the  neighbours  were  kind  to  me  when  I 
was  a  t)oy.    I  ought  to  go  and  see  them,  and  yet " 

"Yet  what?" 

"  It's  so  hard  to  be  stared  at  as  a  stranger !" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  pitying  look  in  her  soft 
clear  eyes. 

"  Poor  Christophe  I"  she  said,  gently ;  then,  as  though 
feeling  herself  to  blame,  she  added  quickly,  "  I'm  so  sorry, 
but  I  didn't  reaiiy  forget,  thou  knowest ;  it  was  only  the 
surprise,  and — and " 

«  And  what  ?" 

A  flush  rose  to  her  soft  cheek. 

"  I  had  thought  of  thee  only  as  a  boy,  and  now — why. 
Monsieur  Aymon  is  less  of  a  man  than  thou  art!" 

She  said  it  half  shyly,  half  roguishly,  with  a  quick 
glaitce  up  and  then  down  again. 
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More  of  a  man  than  Monsieur  Aymon!  Christophe 
smiled,  well  pleased,  and  a  thrill  of  gratification 
passed  through  him.  He  was,  at  all  events,  boy 
enough  still  to  appreciate  the  girl's  little  innocent 
compliment. 

"  Yes,  and  ever  so  much  graver,  and  ever  so  much — 
how  shall  I  say  it?  Christophe — "  (she  lowered  her 
voice  cind  looked  round  with  a  half-startled  glance) — 
"  Christophe,  didst  ever  see  a  poulpican  or  a  korigan,  or — 
or  a  souH  Old  Etienne's  son  did,  and  he  had  a  look 
in  his  eyes,  ever  after,  something  like  thou  hast." 

This  was  not  so  pleasant.  The  gratified  expression 
died  out  of  the  dark  face,  and  a  look  of  trouble  came  into 
his  eyes.  He  made  no  answer,  but  the  hand  which  rested 
on  the  back  of  Genofa's  chair  trembled  so  that  she  felt 
the  movement,  and  looked  round  hastily. 

"  Holy  Virgin,  protect  us ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
caught  sight  of  his  face,  while  a  scared  look  came  into 
her  own,  and  she  crossed  herself  rapidly.  "  What  have 
I  said,  Christophe  ?  Don't  look  like  that.  Thou  hast  not 
seen  one  really ^  hast  thou  ?  " 

"Nonsense,"  he  said,  almost  roughly,  "what  should 
make  thee  think  so  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  she  murmured,  "Dom 
Clem^ngz  would  be  angry  if  he  heard  me,  I  know.  He 
always  says  it  is  a  sin  for  me  to  think  so  much  about  the — 
thou  knowest  7vhat — and  to  be  so  frightened;  for  that 
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the  good  God  is  more  powerful  than  the  demon,  and  can 
keep  us  all  safe.  But — oh  I  Christophe,  if  I  ever  saw  a 
soul,  I  should  die — 'I  know  I  should  ! " 

She  shuddered  so  as  nearly  to  overset  her  spinnings 
wheel,  then  jumped  up  hastily  and  went  in-doors.  The 
lad  followed  her. 

"Where  art  going',  Genofa?  " 

"  To  the  well ;  it's  time  the  water  was  fetched." 

She  called  this  out  of  an  inner  roo.-n  where  Ninorcl) 
kept  her  cooking  utensils  and  stores,  and  presently 
emerged  with  a  pitcher  in  each  hand.  Without  a  word, 
Christophe  took  one  from  her  and  walked  by  her  side 
through  the  home  enclosure  into  the  hollow  lane.  He 
kwked  thoughtful  and  moody,  and  the  girl  on  her  part 
did  not  try  to  break  the  silence,  but  just  glanced  timidly 
into  her  companion's  face  once  or  twice,  as  they  walked 
under  the  great  boughs  of  the  over-hanging  trees.  It 
was  as  when  a  little  shadow  falls  across  the  sunshine  ;  as 
when  a  cloud,  no  bigger  perhaps  than  a  man's  hand, 
climbs  up  from  the  glowing  horizon  into  a  sky  of  stainless 
blue.  What  coming  event  did  the  shadow  forecast  ? 
Was  the  cloud  but  a  passing  shade,  or  the  herald  of  mist 
and  rain  ? 

Neither  youth  nor  maiden  asked  themselves  any  such 
question,  but  they  felt  the  difference. 

Yet  what  shadow  could  remain  long  on  such  a  day,  in 
such  a  place,  and  with  such  a  companion  ? 
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Standing  there  beneath  the  beech-trees,  leaning  against 
the  same  smooth  bole  where  Yvonne  had  stood  a  few 
evenings  before,  listening  to  the  thrushes,  feeling  the 
primrose-scented  air  fanning  his  cheek,  and  watching 
that  dainty  little  figure  stooping  over  her  pitcher  by  the 
mossy  old  well,  Christophe  could  not  keep  his  vexation 
long.  A  smile  grew  gradually  upon  his  grave  face,  and 
a  tender  look  rose  into  his  dark  eyes. 

"  Genofa,"  he  said,  presently,  "  dost  remember  'twas  just 
here  we  said  good-bye?" 

"  Was  it  ?  Ay,  so  it  was  I  I  had  forgotten,"  answered 
Grenofa,  looking  up  from  the  well. 

His  face  clouded  again. 

"  Forgotten,  forgotten,"  he  muttered,  moodily.  "  Tis 
always  so!    Ah,  Genofa,  thou  dost  soon  forget!" 

But  she  made  no  reply  to  the  reproach,  for,  as  he  spoke, 
the  nearly.filled  pitcher  slipped,  fell,  and  all  the  contents 
went  to  water  the  primroses  and  hart's-tongue  on  the 
bank. 

*'Holy  Virgin!  she  exclaimed,  picking  up  the  pitcher 
and  stooping  anxiously  over  it  to  see  that  it  was  un- 
harmed. "  What  if  I  had  broken  it !  It's  mother's  old 
favourite !  And  all  the  good  water  spilt,  too  !  There's 
little  enough  to  be  got  just  now;  we  haven*t  had  rain 
for  a  whole  week.  Heavens !  I  do  believe  there's  a  little 
bit  chipped  out  of  the  spout  I    What  will  mother  say  ?  " 

So  absorbed  was  the  child  over  her  damaged  pitcher 
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that  she  did  not  see  an  old,  bent,  white-haired  man, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  young  girl,  turn  into  the  lane 
behind  her,  out  of  the  smaller  one  which  led  from  the 
landes."  Christophe,  however,  had  his  fac«^  that  way,  and 
seeing  that  the  old  man  nodded  to  him,  he  doffed  his  hat 
in  return,  but  looked  at  the  pair  with  eyes  which  showed 
no  sig-n  of  recognition.  An  eager  look  had  come  into  the  - 
girl's  open,  honest  countenance  as  she  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  she  half  held  out  her  hand;  but  seeing  that 
they  were  not  recognised,  she  withdrew  it  quickly,  the 
light  died  in  her  face,  and  she  went  on  up  the  lane  with 
the  old  man,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight^round  the  turn 
leading  to  the  village. 

"  Who  was  that,  Genofa  ?"  asked  the  lad,  turning  to 
his  companion,  when  the  pair  had  passed  from  view. 

She  had  now  again  placed  her  pitcher  under  the  mossy 
spout,  more  securely  this  time,  and  turned  to  answer  him 
by  another  question. 

"  Who  ?     Did  some  one  go  by  ?" 

"  Why,  yes  ;  didst  not  sec  them  ?— an  old  man  with  long 
white  hair,  and  a  tall  girl  with  a  face  like— like — I  was 
going  to  say  like  an  ox-eye  daisy,  but  1  think  it  was  more 
like  that  of  our  Lady  up  there," 

He  pointed  to  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  which  some 
native  artist  had  cut  and  placed  over  the  old  well,  It 
had  been  carved  probably  after  some  village  model ;  for 
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the  features  were  of  the  Celtic  type,  and  the  mould  the 
homely  one  of  a  country  maiden.  But  the  artist,  unskilled 
as  he  might  be,  had  given  to  his  otherwise  rough  work- 
manship an  expression  of  noble  strength,  of  tender 
womanhood,  which  raised  that  face  above  the  common 
faces  of  this  work-a-day  world.  A  touch  of  heaven  was- 
there. 

"Like  our  Lady?" 

Genofa  turned  her  blue  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
lad's  finger,  and  studied  the  stone  effigy  with  an  attention 
which,  well-known  as  it  was,  she  had,  perhaps,  never 
bestowed  upon  it  before. 

"  So  it  is  !■'  she  exclaimed,  presently ;  "  I  never  thought 
of  it  before,  but  she  is  like  that ;" 

"  Who  r 

"  Why,  Yvonne,  of  course !  Never  say  thou  didst  not 
know  her!*' 

"But  how  dost  thou  know  it  was  Yvonne?" 

"  Why,  didst  thou  not  tell  me  she  was  like  our  Lady  up 
there?  There's  no  one  else  in  our  village  with  a  look 
like  tliat.  And  then  she  was  with  an  old  man  ;  that  was 
Perik  Guenedon,  of  course;  he  never  stirs  out  without 
Yvonne,  and  she's  seldom  seen  without  him." 

"  Yvonne !" 

He  repeated  the  name,  dwelling  on  it  thoughtfully,  and 
turning  his  eyes  in  the  direction  whither  its  owner  had 
disappeared. 


"  Why  didst  thou  not  greet  tl 
**  they'll  take    it  unkind,  I  fear 
Why,  Christophe,"  she  went  on,  > 
a  moment's  examination  of  his  1 
I  do  believe  thou  hadst  forgotten  t 
is't  not  true?" 

He  coloured  yet  more  deeply,  i 
excuse,  but  she  caught  him  up,  w. 
being  thus  in  a  position  to  turn  the  t 

"  Forgotten,  forgotten,"  she  repea 
voice.    ''Ah,  Christophe,  thou  dost 

He  looked  really  vexed. 

"But  I  haven't  seen  her  for  so 
'^  and  she's  grown  into  quite  a  womai 
Gruenedon,  I  had  no  notion  he  was 

**  No,  no,  Christophe,  /A/»'  — ' 
witH  -"  • 
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tuneful  laugh  sounds  not  pleasant  in  the  ears  of  him 
against  whom  it  is  directed,  and  Christophe,  already  vexed 
at  a  mistake  which  must  have  hurt  his  old  friends,  looked 
thoroughly  annoyed. 

Genofa  saw  it,  and  desisted. 

''  Well,  never  mind,"  she  said,  taking  up  her  water-jug 
and  turning  to  go, — "  never  mind,  thou  canst  go  to  their 
cot|age  this  evening  and  make  it  up.  What !"  (with 
ai^y^^^  smile)  "  has  thy  memory  quite  gone  ?    Thou'st 

-^o^^n)  'ly  pitcher  next !  I  shall  have  to  come  back  and 
,it  and  the^  !" 
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"  Why  didst  thou  not  greet  thei 
*^  they'll  take    it  unkind,  I  fear. 
Why,  Christophe,"  she  went  on,  wit 
a  moment's  examination  of  his  fac 
I  do  believe  thou  hadst  forg^otten  the 
is't  not  true?" 

He  coloured  yet  more  deeply,  and 
excuse,  but  she  caug^ht  him  up,  with 
being  thus  in  a  position  to  turn  the  tabl 

"  Forgotten,  forgotten,"  she  repeatec 
voice.    "Ah,  Christophe,  thou  dost  so 

He  looked  really  vexed. 

"But  I  haven't  seen  her  for  so  lor 
^  and  she's  grown  into  quite  a  woman ; 
Gruenedon,  I  had  no  notion  he  was  so 

**  No,  no,  Christophe,  that  won't  do," 
with  all  her  shyness  gone.    "Never 
about  forgetting.    a»-     • 
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tuneful  laugh  sounds  not  pleasant  in  the  ears  of  him 
against  whom  it  is  directed,  and  Christophe,  already  vexed 
at  a  mistake  which  must  have  hurt  his  old  friends,  looked 
thoroughly  annoyed. 

Genofa  saw  it,  and  desisted. 

*'  Well,  never  mind,"  she  said,  taking  up  her  water-jug 
and  turning  to  go, — ''  never  mind,  thou  canst  go  to  their 
cottage  this  evening  and  make  it  up.  What !"  (with 
another  sly  smile)  *'  has  thy  memory  quite  gone  ?  Thou'st 
forgotten  my  pitcher  next  1  I  shall  have  to  come  back  and 
fetch  both  it  and  thee  !" 


::*:=^^'S; 


«  . 
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"  Why  didst  thou  not  speak  to  them  ?"  asked  Genofa, 
in  a  wondering'  voice.  "They  used  to  be  among'  thy  best 
friends,  those  two,  and  she's  my  cousin." 
He  did  not  reply,  but  the  colour  rose  to  his  face, 
"  Why  didst  thou  not  greet  them  ?"  repeated  the  girl ; 
"they'll  take  it  unkind,  I  fear.  I  wish  I'd  seen  them. 
Why,  Christophe,"  she  went  on,  with  a  merry  laugh,  after 
a  moment's  examination  of  his  face — "  why,  Christophe, 
I  do  believe  thou  hadst  forgotten  them,  /<i(w  /  Come,  say, 
is't  not  true?" 

He  coloured  yet  more  deeply,  and  was  begfinning  an 
excuse,  but  she  caught  him  up,  with  childish  delight  at 
being  thus  in  a  position  to  turn  the  tables  on  him. 

"  Foi^tten.  forgotten."  she  repeated  in  mimicry  of  his 
voice.    "  Ah,  Christophe,  thou  dost  soon  forget !" 
He  looked  really  vexed. 

"  But  I  haven't  seen  her  for  so  long,"  he  answered, 
"and  she's  grown  into  quite  a  woman ;  while  as  for  Perik 
Guenedon,  I  had  no  notion  he  was  so  old." 

"  No,  no,  Christophe,  f/uit  won't  do,"  laughed  the  girl 
with  all  her  shyness  gone.  "Never  talk  to  m<:  ag^ain 
about  forgetting.  Ah,  ah,  if  one  ^arfi,  one  doesn't  forget 
— isn't  that  it,  Monsuur!  Much  fhou  must  have  cared 
about  Pe.Hk  Guenedon  and  poor  Yvonne !" 

She  laughed  again— a  merry,  ringing  laugh,  which 
mingled  pleasantly  with  the  thrush's  clear  whistle  and  the 
bubUing  of   the  water  in   the  c^d  well.    But  the  most 
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tuneful  laugh   sounds  not  pleasant  in  the  ears  of  him 
against  whom  it  is  directed,  and  Christophe,  already  vexed 
at  a  mistake  which  must  have  hurt  his  old  friends,  looked 
thoroughly  annoyed. 
Genofa  saw  it,  and  desisted. 

''  Well,  never  mind,"  she  said,  taking  up  her  water-jug 

and  turning  to  go, — '*  never  mind,  thou  canst  go  to  their 

cottage    this    evening   and    make  it  up.    What !"    (with 

.  aijO'.r-.T-' '  smile)  **  has  thy  memory  quite  gone  ?    Thou'st 

'   '    ""T^M-u  \   f  pitcher  next !    I  shall  have  to  come  back  and 

il  and  thee  !" 
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Looki  jjid  longi  ud  loDgi  bid  vriahn  far  ill  opeoing  day. 

And  ht  iiooiKd  10  kua  tui  (uber,  ud  he  uaaped  to  kiu  hit  ■notho', 
But  lill  I  aii,  '  God  (mi  ih«,  >ir,'  he  quiie  hr^at  ne.~ 

Forgotten  !  He  had  forgotten  her !  he,  the  poor 
motherless  and  worse  than  fatherless  lad,  whom  she  had 
held  in  her  womanly  heart  with  such  tender  pity — whose 
name  had  been  in  her  prayers  since  Che  days  when  they  had 
played  as  children  together — he  had  forgotten  her  I 

Yvonne's  heart  was  very  sad,  as  she  went  homewards  up 
the  lane,  carefully  leading  her  old  grandfather. 

Yvonne  had  been  older  than  Genofa  when  the  lad  went 
away,  older  even  than  he  by  several  months,  and  she  had 
memories  connected  with  him  which  the  younger  giil  had 
not.  They  had  been  confirmed  together — together,  too, 
they  had  luielt  at  their  First  Communion,  and  it  was  into  her 
ear  alone,  as  they  sat  on  the  plains  in  the  old  childish  days 
of  cattle-herding,  that  the  proud,  shy  lad  had  ever  spoken 
aught  of  what  he  suffered  from  his  nameless  origin  and 
equivocal  position.     There  had  been  a  motherly  feeling  in 
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her  attitude  towards  him  which  gave  to  her  recollections  a 
strength  and  tenderness  net  often  attained  at  an  ege  so 
young  as  hers  had  been  when  they  parted.  She  had  never 
forgotten  him,  and  her  joy  when  she  heard  of  his  return 
had  been  deep  and  real.  She  had  looked  hourly  towards 
the  time  when  he  would  come  to  the  cottage,  as  in  the  days 
of  long  ago ;  and  if  a  little  wondering  misgiving  at  the 
delay  had  begun  to  arise,  she  had  put  it  by  with  the  thought 
that  they  could  not  yet  spare  him  from  their  sight  in  the 
old  farmhouse  which  was  his  home.  That  he  had  forgotten 
her,  she  had  not  once  dreamt  of;  and  when  she  had  caught 
sight  of  him  in  the  lane,  only  the  necessity  of  her  arm  to 
her  tottering  old  grandfather  had  prevented  her  f^^om 
running  up  to  him  with  both  hands  out,  sure  of  an 
answering  welcome. 

"  Ah,  there  he  is !  There's  Christophe  !"  she  had  said 
gladly  to  the  old  man ;  and  old  Perik  Guenedon,  dim  of 
sight,  had  taken  the  witness  of  her  young  eyes,  and  been 
ready  with  a  kindly  greeting  for  the  lad  he  had  known  as 
a  babe.  And  he  stood  there  unrecognising !  Yvonne's 
heart,  beating  with  joy  and  excitement,  had  suddenly  stood 
still,  the  tears  had  started  to  her  eyes,  and  she  had  turned 
away  quickly  to  hide  her  disappointment,  without  speaking 
one  of  the  words  of  which  her  heart  had  been  full. 

"Was  it  not  Christophe,  then?"  asked  the  old  man, 
presently,  in  a  bewildered  tone,  as  they  went  up  the  lane. 
Yvonne  tried  to  answer  him  clearly  and  gently  as  usual,  but 
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there  was  a  lump  in  her  throat  which  made  the  words  hard 
to  say* 

"  Vrs,  grandfather,  yea ;  but —  he  did  not  know  tu^ 
gnndfather,  he  di-l  not-^" 

In  spile  of  herseir,  a  sob  burst  out 

"  What  is  it,  little  daughter?"  asked  the  old  roan,  taming 
his  pale  eyes  with  a  distressed  look  towards  her  face,—"  wu 
he  rude  to  my  Yvonne  ?  Ah  1  if  my  arms  were  but 
younger  1"  A  fldsh  of  the  old  fire  came  into  the  dim  kAA 
eyes,  and  the  withered  band  clenched  itself  upon  his  staff 

'Twas  said  that  Ferik  Guenedon,  gentle  as  be  now  was, 
had  been  a  passionate  man  in  his  youth,  and  a  renowned 
champion  of  the  pen  has.* 

Yvonne  hastened  to  calm  him. 

"No,  no,  grandfather,  he  did  nothing,  nothing — 'twas 
only  that  he  had  forgotten  us." 

"Foi^otten?  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is  with  the  young — otit  of 
sight,  out  of  mind.  But  do  not  fret,  little  daughter,  Vx  no 
cause  to  be  proud — that  oue ;  a  beggar's  brat  he  is,  who  can 
wonder  at  his  manners?  There,  let  me  sit  down  in  the 
arm-chair,  Yvonne ;  and  get  us  our  supper,  my  maid,  I  grow 
tired  now>a-days  full  soon.  Ay,  ay,  I'm  not  what  I  was, 
Yvonne." 

The  Guenedon's  cottage  was  considerably  smaller  than 
was  the  house  at  Coiitmor  Farm ;  but  its  furnishings,  like 
those  of  nearly  all  Breton  dwellings,  were  very   similar. 
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There  were  the  same  lits  closy  with  the  cross  and 
sacred  monogram  on  the  doors;  the  same  carved  high- 
backed  chairs  and  massive  chests,  clamped  with  brass; 
the  same  earthem  floor  and  raftered  roof.  But  the 
windows,  instead  of  looking  upon  a  farmyard  and  grass- 
plot  screened  by  trees,  commanded  a  view  of  the  village 
street,  with  the  village  graveyard  across  the  way,  and 
the  old  church  coming  in  at  the  left  hand  comer  of 
the  picture. 

Old  Perik  Guenedon,  from  his  summer  seat  in  the 
trellised  porch  under  the  climbing  roses  and  honeysuckle, 
could  watch  the  comings  and  goings  of  all  the  neighbours, 
and  even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  little  wooden  cross  which 
marked  his  old  wife's  grave,  and  of  the  little  wooden  ark 
which  rested  thereon,  enclosing  the  remains  of  his  eldest 
son.  The  sight  of  this  last  was  a  source  of  constant 
gratification  to  him,  and  he  was  never  tired  of  pointing  it 
out  with  pride,  if  a  neighbour  came  to  join  in  a  friendly 
smoke — "For," — as  he  was  wont  to  say — "'tis  not  eve^y 
father  who  lives  to  do  that  for  his  son !" 

Yvonne's  favourite  place  was  at  the  little  window 
which  looked  down  the  hollow  lane,  with  its  vista  of 
cool  greenery,  towards  Coetmor.  Sitting  there  she  could 
just  see  the  red-pointed  roof  of  her  aunt  Ninorc'h's 
dove-cote,  with  the  weathercock  atop,  piercing  the  trees ; 
and  if  Genofa  came  in  to  the  village,  her  cousin  from 
this   coigne  of  vantage  could    generally  catch   sight    of 
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her  white  cap  and  blue-hemmed  petticoat,  lull  five 
minutes  before  she  appeared  at  the  gudea  gate. 

Yvonne  was  not  litttng  there  this  eveoing,  however, 
or  she  would  not  have  started  so  violently,  when,  about 
sundown,  the  yellow  light  which  streamed  through  Uie 
open  door  was  suddenly  cut  off,  and  a  shadow  fell  upoi 
the  floor  at  her  feet,  as  she  was  stooping  over  the  simmering 
pot-au-ftu.  "  Holy  Virgin  1"  she  exdaimed,  letting  the 
spoon  fall  into  the  steaming  contents — "  Holy  Vii:gin  1 
Who  is  it?" 

"  Tis  I,  Mademoiselle  Yvonne." 

"  Christophe  1" 

She  stood  up  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  with 
a  startled  gaze ;  then  the  colour  rose  and  her  eyes  felL  He 
coloured  too,  all  over  his  dark  skin,  with  a  blush  of 
embarrassraent 

"  Mademoiselle  Yvonne,"  he  said,  hesitatingly,  "  I  must 
beg  your  pardon ;  I'm  so  sorty  that  I  did  not — did  not 
quite  recognise  you  in  the  lane  just  now." 

"No?" 

Agam  she  raised  her  honest  eyes  to  his  face  with  a 
simple  questioning.  As  he  had  thought  of  Genofa,  so  she 
now  thought  of  him — she  would  have  known  him  anywJure. 
Her  qiiiet  way  of  taking  his  excuses  embarrassed  him 
still  more.  She  made  no  excuse  for  km,  he  could  see  that 
It  piqued  hun  a  little  too,  and  he  tried  to  escape  from  the 
difficulty  with  an  awkward  attempt  at  a  compliment. 
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''  Mademoiselle  Yvonne,  say  then,  is  it  not  a  little  bit 
your  own  fault?  Can  I  help  it  if  Mademoiselle  is  so 
grown,  so— so  embellished^  that  she  looks  quite  another 
than  the  quiet  little  girl  she  was  when  1  went  away  ?  If 
Mademoiselle " 

But  the  girl  drew  herself  up,  and  interrupted  him  with 
proud  humility. 

''You  have  forgotten/'  she  said,  a  little  coldly,  ''we 
do  not  caU  each  other  Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle  between 
ourselves  in  our  village.  We  are  simple  country  people,  and 
all  friends,  and  compliments  are  not  wanted  among  such. 
And — and — "  her  voice  faltered  a  little,  "we  used  to  be 
friends  in  the  old  days,  Christophe  T' 

At  this  last  appeal,  in  the  voice  which  now  came 
back  to  him  like  the  tune  of  a  song  heard  in  child- 
hood, Christophe's  awkward  embarrassment  vanished.  He 
remembered  that  he  was  speaking  to  his  kind  playmate 
of  the  olden  time,  and  not  to  Mademoiselle  Marie, 
whose  coquettish  vanity  had  taught  him  (only  very 
imperfectly,  she  would  have  said),  the  art  of  paying 
compliments.  Instead  of  finishing  the  sentence  she  had 
interrupted,  he  held  out  his  hands  with  cordial  frankness 
towards  the  girl. 

"  Forgive  me,  Yvonne,"  he  said,  "  I  had,  indeed, 
forgotten,  or  I  wouldn't  have  talked  that  nonsense.  You 
used  to  be  like  a  little  mother  to  me,  the  poor  orphan, 
when   we  were  children   together.      I   haven't,  at  least. 
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fOT^otten  how  good  yon  weie^  though  your  face  bad  got  a 
little  robbed  out  ftora  my  memory.  But  confess,  Yvonne, 
you  wouldn't  have  known  me  eitha,  if  you  hado't  seen  me 
withGenofa?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  soft  light  in  her  dear  eyes,  u 
she  placed  her  two  hands  in  his, — "  Yes,  I  would, 
Chiistophe." 

He  was  touched  by  her  simple  earnestness,  and  by  this 
memory  of  him,  where  he  had  certainly  not  much  thought 
to  find  it. 

"  That  is  good,"  he  said," — then  thou  hast  thought  of  me 
sometimes,  Yvonne?" 

In  the  friendly  feeling  called  up  by  her  words  and 
manner,  the  old  familiar  "then"  came  back  to  his  lips 
quite  naturally.  But  she  perceived  it  at  once  ;  hia  "ytu" 
addressed  to  her,  had  Allien  coldly  on  her  ear.  Gladly  she' 
followed  his  lead. 

"  Hare  I  thought  of  thee,  Christophe  ?  Oh,  yes !  Were 
we  not  playfellows  ?  Did  we  not  make  our  First  Communion 
on  the  same  day  ?  Does  one  iot%t\.  those  who  have  shared 
such  things  with  us?  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  thee, — and  in 
my  prayers." 

She  said  the  last  words  ve(y  low,  yet  they  reached  his 
ear,  and  the  hot  blood  mounted  to  his  face.  What  was  he 
that  he  should  be  so  remembered  ? — he,  who  in  the  black 
misery  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  had  almost  forgotten  his 
God! 
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"  God  bless  thee,  Yvonne,"  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice ; 
and  then  they  stood  for  some  instants  holding  each  other's 
hands,  he  gazing  earnestly  into  the  clear,  good  face  of  hi^ 
childhood's  friend.  But  the  colour  rose  there  under  his 
fixed  look.  That  called  back  his  thoughts  from  visions 
of  the  by-gone  days.  Suddenly  he  dropped  her  hands — 
he  had  forgotten  how  long  he  had  been  holding  them. 

It  might  have  been  an  awkward  moment  for  the  old 
playfellows,  now  children  no  longer ;  but  at  that  moment 
the  quavering  voice  of  old  Perik  Guenedon,  from  his  chair 
by  the  fire-side,  broke  the  silence  which  had  become 
just  a  trifle  oppressive.  He  had  evidently  been  asleep 
and  had  just  awakened  to  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

"  \Vho  is  it,  Yvonne  ?  Who  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  leaning 
his  white  head  forward  and  peering  at  Christophe  with  his 
pale  blue  eyes. 

She  made  a  sign  to  the  lad  to  put  his  hand  into  that  of 
the  old  man. 

It's  Christophe,  grandfather,"  she  said,  in  her  clear 
tones — "  Christophe  !  who  has  come  back  among  us  again. 
Thou  art  glad  to  see  him,  is  it  not  so,  grandfather  ?  " 

"  Christophe !  Why,  I  thought  he  had  grown  too  fine 
for  such  as  we,"  answered  the  old  man  with  some  asperity. 
*'Why,  lad,  have  thine  eyes  grown  old  like  mine  that 
thou  didst  not  see  us  just  now  in  the  lane  ?  " 

Yvonne  had  hoped  that  he  would  have  forgotten  this 
former  meeting ;  for  the  old  man's   mind  was  apt  to  let 
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trifles  of  recent  date  slip  quickly  from  it  But  no,  he  had 
felt  the  incident  u  a  slight  to  his  "  little  daughter,"  as  he 
called  Yvonne,  and  it  rankled  accordingly.  But  the  girl 
was  quick  with  her  expbnations. 

"  Never  mind,  grandfaiher,  he's  come  to  see  us  now— on 
purpose  to  see  us — so  thou  must  not  scold  him.  There, 
that's  right  1  And  now  he's  going  to  stay  to  supper  with 
ui,  to  make  it  guiie  like  old  times.  Is  it  not  so, 
Christophe  ?  Dost  ronember  how  we  used  to  run  in  like 
hungry  wolves — thou,  Genofa,  and  I — after  a  day's  herding 
and  how  grandmother  used  to  lift  up  her  hands  on  seeing 
how  much  we  ate  ?  Ah,  yes,  those  were  happy  days !" 
She  sighed  a  little,  as  she  set  another  place  at  the 
round  oak  table. 

"  Do  1  rememher  P"  chimed  in  Christophe,  heartily — 
"  I  should  think  so.  Madame  Guenedon  was  famed  for  her 
fol-au-feu.  Wasn't  it  savoury  and  good,  and  weren't  Genola 
and  I  delighted  when  we  were  asked  in  for  a  share  ? 
We  didn't  get  our  supper  so  early  up  at  the  farm." 

"  No,  we  were  always  early  folks.  But  my  pot-au-feu 
won't  compare  with  grandmother's,  this  evening,  for  it's  not 
savouiy.  'Tis  a  fast-day,  to-day,  as  thou  knowest,  so  we 
have  only  milk-soup." 

"  Never  mind,  milk-soup  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  it 
smells  delicious.  Ah  I  Yvonne,  /  have  no  cause  to  be 
particular!  If  thou  couldst  only  know  how  meagerly  I 
have  fared  at  times  since  I  left  Camac !" 
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Yvonne  looked  interested,  but  the  lad  did  not  volunteer 
many  particulars,  and,  soon  after  supper,  he  rose  to  take 
his  leave.  ''And  thou  wilt  come  back?"  she  said,  as 
she  bid  him  good  night. 

"Oh,  yes!  I  don't  think  of  leaving  the  farm  just 
yet  a  bit.  Good  night,  P^re  Guenedon  !*'  He  called  back 
the  salutation  more  for  form's  sake  than  anything,  for 
the  old  man  was  already  more  than  half  asleep  again; 
then  he  nodded  once  more  to  Yvonne,  and  was  round 
the  turn  of  the  lane  in  a  trice.  The  time  already  seemed 
long  which  was  spent  away  from  Genofa. 

And  Yvonne? 

She  knelt  that  night  before  her  Crucifix,  with  a  happy 
smile  on  her  pure  good  face  j  and  when,  amongst  her  bede- 
roU  of  names,  she  came  to  that  of  Christophe,  she  paused 
upon  it  with  a  feeling  of  innocent  pleasure,  which  she 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  analyze,  but  which  resolved 
itself  into  thankfulness. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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"Here's  the  Laurel  Sunday  coming,  and  what  we're  to 
do,  I  can't  think.  Christians  must  make  their  P&ques,  thou 
knowest." 

So  Antunn  Comorre  had  said,  «ith  distressed  perplexity 
a  month  ago,  and  now  here  was  Good  Friday,  and  he  waa 
none  the  wiser.  Nay,  worse,  for,  with  the  nearness  of  the 
sacred  day,  the  need  of  a  decision  had  bectHne  more 
pressing.  "Were  they  to  take  their  Easter  Communion  from 
the  hands  of  the  interloper,  or  were  they  to  abstain? 
Which  of  the  two  was  the  greater  sin?  These  questions 
of  casuistry  were  much  perplexing  the  minds  of  the 
simple  villagers,  and  as  Holy  \Veek  drew  to  a  close, 
you  might  have  seen  groups  of  them  collecting  together 
with  puzzled  faces  and  eager  voices,  which  were  hushed 
immediately  if  the  constitutional  priest  chanced  to  pass  by. 

So  matters  stood,  when,  at  nightfill  on  Friday,  Ninorc'h 
went  to  fasten  the  oaken  shutters  and  lock  the  door, 
Genofa  had  gone  to  bed,  Christophe  was  slumbering  on 
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a  bench  by  the  fire,  and  honest  Antonn  was  sitting  in  his 
high-backed  chair,  with  his  forehead  leaning  on  his  hands, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  in  gloomy  abstraction  on  the  flames. 

''  Wife,"  he  said,  slightly  shifting  hb  posture,  as  Ninorc'h, 
having  made  all  secure,  came  and  stood  by  the  fire ; — "  wife, 
dost  think  the  good  God  can  have  forsaken  us  because  of 
the  wrong  they  are  doing  to  His  Church  ?  I've  prayed  for 
a  sign  to  guide  me,  every  day  this  week,  and  never  a  one 
has  come.  Ninorc'h,  I've  never  missed  my  Piques  since 
the  time  I  was  confirmed,  and  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of 
doing  it  now ;  but  yet " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  raised  his  head. 

'*  Hark !  what  was  that  ?  I  thought  I  heard  a  step 
outside !" 

They  both  listened  eagerly,  and  the  next  moment  there 
sounded  a  tap  !  tap!  tap  !  on  the  oaken  shutter. 

^  By  Saint-Comeille !  a  late  visitor.  Give  me  my  ptn^as^ 
wife."  So  saying,  the  farmer  opened  the  shutter  and 
looked  out 

It  was  not  yet  dark,  and  in  the  twilight  he  could  make 
out  the  figure  of  a  child,  standing  outside,  with  a  wand  in 
his  hand. 

He  made  signs  to  Antonn  to  open  the  window,  then 
came  close  up  to  the  sill  and  leaned  upon  it  The  fire-light 
was  now  on  his  face,  and  Antonn  was  able  to  recognise 
him  as  little  Kado,  a  child  who  had  always  sung  in  the 
choir  when  Dom  Clem^n9z  was  priest  at  Camac. 
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as  they  passe  1  the  house,  lest  hafJy  the  jureur*  might  bt 
looking:  out,  and  pounce  on  the  wandering-  flock,  Uke  « 
woU  in  sheep's  clothing',  as  Oiey  felt  him  to  be. 

And  now  a  faint  lustre  began  to  suffuse  the  boricon, 
making  the  people  quicken  their  steps ;  the  souixl  of  A« 
sea,  sighing  over  the  pebbles  on  the  strand,  was  distinct^ 
heard ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  band  of  peasants 
bad  reached  the  shore. 

Here  the  women  and  old  people  stopped  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  gjassy  sandhills,  while  the  men  pushed 
down  the  whole  flotilla  of  fishing-boats,  already  con- 
veniently placed  for  the  purpose,  towards  the  water's 
edge.  You  could  hear  the  suppressed  exclamations  of 
the  men,  as  they  worked  in  concert,  and  all  with  a  will ; 
the  grating  of  the  keels  on  the  pebbles,  and  ihc  low 
pla^h  of  the  waves.  Otherwise  all  was  so  still  that  it  was 
difhcult  to  imag-ine  that  several  hundred  people  were 
assemliUil  tlieri'. 

*'  Now,  Genofa '." 

The  girl  rose  from  her  place  by  Yvonne's  side  as  she 
heard  herself  called,  and  went  down  the  shelving  shore 
after  Christophe,  closely  followed  by  Antonn  Comorre, 
leading  lus  wife. 

"And  Yvonne?'"  she  whispered. 

The  lad  turned  sharply. 

"Yvonne?    What  of  her?" 
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and  there  seemed  a  general  desire  to  avoid  observation. 
If  anyone  had  opened  the  street-doors  and  gone  into 
the  houses,  they  might  have  seen  men  and  women  telling 
their  beads,  or  kneeling  before  the  Crucifix  in  silent  medi- 
tation. But  all  this  was  not  in  preparation  for  High  Mass 
in  the  old  church  of  Saint-Comeille.  For  the  first  time 
since  its  foundation,  the  priest  and  his  servers  were  des- 
tined to  celebrate  the  Easter  Mass  to  empty  walls. 

With  the  falling  of  the  evening  shadows,  a  little  stir 
began  again.  Blue  smoke  curled  plentifully  from  the 
chimneys,  as  the  housewives  made  up  the  kitchen  fires. 
Young  girls  stole  out  furtively,  as  though  conscious  of 
something  to  conceal,  filled  their  pitchers  at  the  well,  and 
came  back  without  the  customary  gossip.  Men  strplled 
down  to  the  shore,  trying  to  appear  unconcerned,  examined 
the  boats,  and  made  as  though  they  were  preparing  to 
go  a-fishing.  Then  all  collected  round  their  respective  fire- 
sides, and  a  waiting-time  began  which  appeared  strangely 
long  to  the  younger  and  more  ardent  The  moon  would 
rise  at  eleven  o'clock,  and,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  that, 
all  were  to  meet  at  the  strand  for  embarkation. 

Apart  from  their  religious  feelings,  there  was  a  certain 
danger  about  the  expedition,  which  gave  it  an  added  zest 
for  many  of  the  villagers.  They  had  been  chafing  so  long 
against  the  new  laws,  which  outraged  their  most  sacred 
feelings,  (for,  with  a  Breton,  custom,  especially  in  his  reli- 
gious observances,  is  second  nature  in  a  more  stringent 
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sense  than  is,  perhaps,  the  case  with  members  of  any  other 
race)  that  it  was  a  positive  pleasure  to  feel  that  thcjr 
were  about  to  set  them  at  defiance,  however  secretly.  The 
law  made  it  a  matter  of  severe  penalty  for  a  non-joring 
priest  to  exercise  his  spiritual  functions,  and  a  mis- 
demeanour for  any  citizen,  either  to  harbour  him  oc  to 
attend  his  services. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  to  use  every  caution,  and  to 
preserve  the  utmost  secrecy ;  but  few  Bretons  were 
deterred  by  this,  and  the  feeling  that  they  might  suffer 
for  it,  made  each  religious  privilege  dearer  than  ever. 
,The  townsmen  might  worship  their  tri-colour  and  bow 
down  to  their  Tree  of  Liberty ;  but  as  for  the  peasants, 
iluy  were  "  Christians,"  as  they  loved  to  call  themselves, 
and  would  have  none  of  such  idols. 

"Genofa,"  whispered  Christophe,  as,  having  covered 
the  fire  with  turfs  and  locked  the  door  behind  them, 
Antonn  Comorre  and  his  wife  went  down  the  hollow  lane, 
leaving  the  young  people  to  follow.  "  Genofa,  don't  be 
afraid,  /  will  take  care  of  thee." 

The  young  girl's  hand  did,  indeed,  tremble  considerably 
as  it  rested  on  his  arm ;  but  it  was  rather  with  suppressed 
excitement,  and  what  the  French  call  "  exaltation "  of 
feeling,  than  with  actual  fear.  Genofa's  was  just  that 
impressionable,  highly-strung  nature  which  is  most  likely 
to  be  affected  by  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  and 
under  its  influence  all  that  was  softest  and  most  clinging 
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in  her  character  came  into  prominence,  giving*  her  an 
added  charm  for  natures  formed  to  protect. 

As  Christophe  spoke^  her  little  hand  rested  more 
confidingly  on  his  arm,  and  in  the  soft  starlight  he  caught 
her  timid  glance  of  thanks ;  but  she  did  not  answer,  for 
other  groups  were  hurrying  up  in  the  same  direction,  all 
either  utterly  silent,  or  only  exchanging  monosyllables  in 
hushed  whispers.  As  they  passed  through  the  village^ 
the  groups  swelled  to  a  crowd,  Yvonne  Guenedon, 
carefully  leading  her  old  grandfather,  being  one  of  the 
first  to  join  our  party.  She  came  close  up  to  her  cousin 
and  pressed  her  hand,  but  did  not  speak ;  and  thus,  in 
dead  silence,  the  population  of  the  village  proceeded  to 
the  shore,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  You 
could  hear  the  tramps  tramps  of  the  hurrying  feet,  and 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  stream  of  white  caps,  and  a  dark 
line  of  broad  beavers ;  but  that  was  all,  for  not  a  light 
burnt  in  any  cottage-window  to  betray  the  exodus  of  the 
inhabitants  by  lighting  up  their  passage  with  a  ray, 
brighter  and  more  prying  than  what  the  stars  could 
show.  In  one  house  only,  a  candle  shone,  and  that  was 
the  dwelling  of  M.  le  Cure. 

"Poor  gentleman,  he  is  writing  his  sermon  for 
to-morrow,"  whispered  more  than  one  of  his  flock^ 
sarcastically ; — "  pity  he  takes  the  trouble  ! " 

Yet,  though  they  spoke  in  scom^  hearts  beat  faster  and 
eyes  were  turned  nervously  towards  the  lighted  window^ 

VOL.  II.  L 
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«s  they  passe-l  the  house,  lest  haply  the  jurmr*  mif  ht  be 
looking^  out,  and  pounce  on  the  wandering  flodc,  like  a 
wotf  in  sheep's  clothing',  as  diey  felt  him  to  be. 

And  now  a  faint. lustre  began  to  suffuse  the  horizon, 
making  the  people  quicken  their  steps ;  the  sound  of  the 
aea,  sighing  over  the  pebbles  on  the  strand,  was  distinctly 
Jward ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  band  of  peasants 
bad  reached  the  shore. 

Here  the  women  and  old  people  stopped  and  seated 
themselves  wi  the  grassy  sandhills,  while  the  men  pushed 
down  the  whde  flotilla  of  fishing.boats,  already  con- 
veniently placed  for  the  purpose,  towards  the  water's 
edge.  You  could  hear  the  suppressed  exclamations  of 
the  men,  as  they  worked  in  concert,  and  all  with  a  will ; 
the  grating  of  the  keels  on  the  pebbles,  and  the  low 
plash  of  the  waves.  Otherwise  all  was  so  still  that  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  that  several  hundred  people  were 
assembkil  there. 

*'  Now,  Genofa !" 

The  girl  rose  from  her  place  by  Yvonne's  side  as  she 
heard  herself  called,  and  went  down  the  shelving  shore 
after  Christophe,  closely  followed  by  Antonn  Comorre, 
leading  his  wife. 

"And  Yvonne?"  she  whispered. 

The  lad  turned  sharply. 

"Yvonne?    What  of  her?" 
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"Will  she  not  go  with  us?  She  cannot  leave  her 
S^ndfather,  and  she  has  no  one  to  get  her  a  boat." 

Christophe  looked  confused.  He  had  not  thought  of 
Yvonne,  and  this  upset  his  arrangements.  Besides,  he 
•did  not  want  to  take  care  of  ttuo  girls,  and  the  idea  jdst 
then  of  Yvonne  and  her  old  grandfather  was  distasteful.' 
He  paused  a  moment. 

"  Well,"  he  said  presently,  "  I'll  see  if  I  can  manage  it, 
tiiut  I  had  only  arranged  for  thee  and—" 

'*  Come  along,  lad,"  called  out  Antonn  Comorre,  who 
liad  gone  on  in  front.    "What  art  waiting  for?" 

Crenofa  explained. 

"  Perik  Guenedon  and  Yvonne !"  exclaimed  the  farmer. 
**  Of  course,  of  course ;  /  can  arrange  for  them.  Here, 
Crenofa,  come  with  me,  while  Christophe  goes  back  to 
fetch  them." 

Crenofa  joined  her  father  at  once,  and  Christophe  had 
no  choice  but  to  go  back. 

And  he  had  to  take  charge  of  two  girls,  after  all,  for 
Antonn  Comorre  accepted  places  for  himself  and  his  wife 
jn  a  friend's  boat,  and  packed  the  two  girls  and  the  old 
man  into  the  boat  which  Christophe  had  engaged  for  the 
party  from  Coetmor  Farm.  However,  the  charge  was 
no  heavy  one;  the  sea  was  calm  as  a  lake,  and  as 
Christophe  and  the  boatman  plied  the  oars,  and  the  boat 
shot,  to  their  regular  plash,  over  the  waters,  the  hush  of 
tiie  scene  and  the  regular  exercise  soon  lulled  his  tem- 
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porary  vexation,  and  he  beg;an  to  ^ke  a  quiet  pleasure  in 
watchingr  the  picture  made  by  the  two  girls  and  the  old 
man,  as  they  sat  facing  him  in  the  stem  of  the  boat.  Old 
Perik  Guenedon  sat  with  his  hands  leaning  on  the  top  of 
bis  staff,  his  white  hair,  worn  lon^  according  to  the 
ancient  fashion  of  his  race,  bkiwing  back  from  his  calm 
old  face,  in  the  light  breeze  which  just  stirred  across  the 
waters.  He  seemed  in  nowise  excited  about  the  novel 
way  in  which  he  was  going  to  the  Easter  service ;  only  a 
quiet,  calm  collectedness  lay  upon  his  features,  and  the 
blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  sky  before  him,  where  the 
moon-was  just  gliding  up  into  sight,  as  though  he  were 
looking  forward  to  a  meeting,  solemn  as  those  beyond  the 
tomb. 

The  face  of  Yvonne,  who  sat  behind  with  Genofa,  wore 
a  similar  expression,  yet  with  a  different^.  In  the  youth- 
ful face,  that  look  of  calm  expectancy  had  in  it  a  loving, 
happy  intensity,  a  tender  grace,  which  was  lacking  to  the 
elder  countenance.  The  one  you  might  liken  to  a  [xx>l  of 
still  water,  in  whose  depths  you  can  watch  the  flush  and 
quiver  of  dawning  day  ;  the  other,  to  the  same  pool  sleep- 
ing in  the  sunset,  Christophe  did  not  think  of  this ;  but, 
as  he  looked  at  the  girl's  face,  it  recalled  to  him  a  picture 
he  had  seen  in  some  church  of  our  Lady  of  Expectation, 
Just  such  a  look,  he  thought,  was  on  the  face  of  the 
Virgin  after  the  message  of  the  Angel  had  warned  her 
of  the  coming  of  her  Ijird, 
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»  The  two  girls  sat  holding  each  other's  hands,  their 
vhite  caps,  both  after  the  same  pattern,  looking  snow* 
Vhite  in  the  sihrer  of  the  rising  moon,  their  gowns  and 
tiodices  just  alike,  their  silver  crosses  sparkling  on  their 
breasts.  But  the  one  cross  rose  and  fell  gently  over  a 
quiet  heart ;  the  other  heaved  with  the  throbbing  of  the 
bosom  on  which  it  lay. 

*  No  calm  look  was  on  the  face  of  Genofa.  Its  dreaminess 
was  stirred  by  intense  excitement  Her  nerves  were 
evidently  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch ;  her  features 
quivered  with  feeling,  like  the  sea  under  the  trembling 
reflection  of  the  moon,  and  a  hundred  shades  of  expression 
passed  like  shadows  across  the  lovely  brow.  Yet  with  all 
the  half-chndish  curiosity  and  timidity  called  fortfi  by  the 
unusual  expedition,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  thoughtless 
levity  which  could  unfit  her  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
coming  rite.  Genofa,  if  intensely  superstitious,  impres- 
sionable, and  excitable,  was  at  the  same  time  intensely 
devout.    The  two  conditions  often  go  together. 

They  had  rowed  for  about  an  hour,  with  few  words  on 
any  ^de,  when  the  Breton  fisherman  to  whom  the  boat 
belonged,  glancing  over  his  shoulder,  said  shortly — 
•«  Ah,  I  thought  so.  There  is  Peulven  Islet." 
The  others  looked  in  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  looking  dark  and  mysterious  in  the 
blue  moonlight,  was  a  black  object  rising  from  the  waters, 
surmounted    by  what    appeared  to  be  a  dark  crowfi| 
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standing  out  in  stem  relief  against  the  sky.  All  arounj 
,was  a  waste  of  waters,  ^e  low,  reef-fringed  coast-line 
showing  dimly  to  the  lefl^  the  offing,  studded  with  tho 
rocky  islets  of  the  Morbihan,  stretching  away  into  far 
blue  vagueness  on  the  right ;  this  island  stood  alone^ 
mysterious,  solitary. 

"  I  should  take  the  helm  here,"   said  the  boatman  ( 
"  there  are  sunken  rocks  which  need  careful   steering. 
Can  any  other  of  the  company  take  an  oar  f 
.    "  I  can." 

It  was  Yvonne  who  spoke,  and  she  quietly  changed 
places  with  the  boatman  and  took  hts  oar,  which  she  used 
with  the  strong,  skilful  handling  common  to  many  of  her 
countrywomen  of  the  coast.  The  other  boats,  whict^ 
theirs  being  lighter  than  the  majority,  they  had  gradually 
outstri|q>cd,  were  now  seen  coming  up,  all  directing  their 
course  towards  the  solitary  islet,  which  seemed  to  grow 
out  of  the  waters  as  they  approached  it.  The  dark 
coronet  presently  showed  itself  to  be  a  circle  of  menhirs, 
grimly  looking  out  over  the  heaving  waves,  from  ages 
which  seemed  well-nigh  everlasting,  so  far  as  human  ken 
could  stretch.  If  the  menhirs  of  the  land  are  awful  in 
their  stony  immobility  and  the  strange  mystery  of 
their  origin,  (unknown,  or  but  dimly  guessed  at), 
these  of  the  sea,  especially  as  seen  at  midnight  and 
in  circumstances  like  the  present,  were  little  short  of 
terrible. 
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As  the  boats  neared  the  rock,  a  cloud  of  sea-birds. 
rose  from  its  crevices  and  soared  above  the  ring  of 
menhirs^  flapping  their  white  wings  and  uttering 
their  wild  clangouri  filling  the  silence  with'  sudden 
turmoil. 

"  They  are  the  Groac'hs,"^*'  wliispered  old  Perilc 
Guenedon ;  "  they  are  warning  us  off  from  their  haunts* 
Holy  Saint-Corneille !  keep  us  from  harm  !" 

"Amen,"  ejaculated  the  boatman,  crossing  himself, 
while  Genofa's  blue  eyes  grew  round  with  alarm,  and  her 
fingers  trembled,  as  she  began  rapidly  to  tell  her  beads. 

Yvonne,  in  nowise  stirred  from  her  exalted  calm,  put 
her  arm  protectingly  about  the  waist  of  her  little  cousin, 
while  Christophe  uttered  a  Breton  exclamation,  not 
complimentary  to  the  boatman,  who  seemed,  in  spite  of 
his  delicate  steering,  inclined  to  enlarge  upon  the  theme. 

**  Hush  !"  said  old  Perik  Guenedon,  solemnly,  "  do  yo«» 
not  hear  the  Confitemini  Domino  f  The  priest  is  there 
already.    Hark,  to  the  chanting  !'* 

Truly  the  dull  old  ears  had  been  open  first  to  catch  the 
sounds  they  had  been  so  long  deprived  of ;  and  now  that 
the  gulls  had  flown  to  more  distant  haunts,  the  other 
occupants  of  the  boat  could  distinctly  hear  a  rich  bass 
voice  mingling  a  solemn  Gregorian  tone  with  the  measured 
sound  of  the  sea : — 

••Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of. the  Lord. 

*  Name  originally  given  to  the  Druid  priestesses,  who  had  their  college  in  aA 
blaod  off  the  coast  of  Brittany  ;  but  now  also  applied  to  water-witches  in  generaL 
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We  have  wished  you  p)od  luck,  ye  tbat  are  of  the  bouse 
of  Ae  Lord  !*' 

There  was  a  soleinn,  deeply  solemn  gladness  in  dM 
words,  which  found  a  ready  aimver  in  the  hearts  of  die 
lOOres  of  peasants  who  had  come  thus  into  the  wndemes% 
lika  the  Israelites  to  Sinai,  to  meet  with  God.  The 
(reetiop  came  home  to  every  one  of  them ;  the  landii^ 
was  effected  in  utter  aOeDce^  and  then  each  man  stood 
motionless,  with  bared  head  and  beaver  held  between 
trembling  hands,  till  the  last  words  of  that  and  of 
a  .portion  of  the  19th  psalm  whidi  succeeded  it,  had 
ifuA.  away  over  the  heavii^  waters. 

"I  will  keep  Thy  ceremonies:  O  forsake  me  not 
■tterly  1" 

For  ft  moment  there  was  utter  silence ;  then  with  one 
consent  all  present  joined  their  voices  in  one  thrilling' 

.  With  many,  at  least,  it  was  at  once  a  ^-ow  and  a 
commendatory  prayer :  a  vow,  kept  afterwards  to  the 
death  in  the  noble  struggle  made  by  the  peasants  of 
Brittany,  Main,  and  La  Vendue  for  the  faith  of  their 
fathers;  a  prayer,  whkrh  surely  was  not  unaaswered, 
even  amid  the  blood  and  f  re  which  for  a  time  swallowed 
qp  the  last  hopes  of  faithful  Fran:;e. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A     MIDNIGHT     MASS. 

"  I  will  embark  and  I  will  lose  myself, 
And  in  the  great  sea  wash  away  my  sm.** 

Tbnnvsom— "  Tk4  Bolm  OraU,'* 

A  NARROW,  rocky  cove,  a  sort  of  watery  passage,  leadings 
nearly  into  the  midst  of  the  rocky  islet,  had  received  the 
boats  one  by  one,  and  served  as  good  moorings  for  them 
while  their  owners  were  absent.  This  creek  was 
bordered  by  a  shelving  ledge,  from  three  feet  to  as  many 
inches  in  width,  above  which  rose  the  rock  sheer  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  island.  In  the  face  of  the  cli£f,  just 
where  the  creek  ended,  a  flight  of  rude  steps  had  been 
hewn — when  or  by  whom  none  knew — leading  up  to  the 
level  space  at  the  top,  round  which  the  ring  of  giant 
menhirs  had  been  erected. 

Up  those  steps  the  peasants  passed  in  single  file^ 
emerging  out  of  the  deep  shadow  which  lay  in  the 
creek,  into  the  blue  moonlight  which  flooded  the  summit, 
and  lay  side  by  side  with  the  long  black  silhouettes  of 
the  Druid  stones.  There  was  room  enough  inside  the 
circle  for  the  whole  assemblage,  large  as  it  was ;  and 
each  peasant,  as  he  passed  in,  saluted  towards  the  centre^ 
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«s  they  passe  1  the  house,  lest  haply  the  juitvr*  might  be 
looking  out,  and  pounce  on  the  wandering  flock,  tike  a 
wolf  in  sht*ep"s  clothing,  as  they  felt  him  to  be. 

And  now  a  faint  lustre  began  to  suffuse  the  horizon, 
making  the  people  quicken  their  steps ;  the  sound  o(  the 
sea,  sighing  over  the  pebbles  on  the  strand,  was  distirctly 
heard ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  tlie  band  of  peasant*' 
had  reached  the  shore. 

Here  the  women  and  old  people  stopped  and  seated 
themselves  on  the  grassy  sandhills,  while  the  men  pushed 
down  the  whole  flotilla  of  hshing-boats,  already  con- 
veniently placed  for  the  purpose,  towards  the  water's 
edge.  You  could  liear  the  suppressed  exclamations  of 
die  men,  as  they  worked  in  concert,  and  oil  with  &  will  ; 
the  grating  of  the  keels  on  the  pebbles,  and  the  lo«. 
plash  of  the  waves.  Otherwise  all  was  so  still  that  it  wa% 
difficult  to  imagine  that  several  hundred  peqile  were 
Assembletl  there. 

"  Now ,  Genofa  I" 

The  girl  rose  from  her  place  by  Yvonne's  side  as  sbe 
heard  herself  called,  and  went  down  the  shelving  sbnre 
after  Christophe,  closely  followed  by  Antonn  ComofW^ 
leading  his  wife. 

"  And  Yvonne  ?"  she  whispered. 

The  lad  turned  sharply. 

*'  Yvonne  ?    What  of  her  ?" 

*  So  the  BmoDi  called  Ihe  Comiiiuiioul  pritm. 


i 
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**  Will  she  not  go  with  us  ?  She  cannot  leave  her 
S^ndfather,  and  she  has  no  one  to  get  her  a  boat." 

Christophe  looked  confused.  He  had  not  thought  of 
Yvonne,  and  this  upset  his  arrangements.  Besides,  he 
•did  not  want  to  take  care  of  two  girls,  and  the  idea'  jdst 
then'of  Yvonne  and  her  old  grandfather  was  distasteful.' 
He  paused  a  moment. 

"  Well,"  he  said  presently,  "  I'll  see  if  I  can  manage  it, 
tiiut  I  had  only  arranged  for  thee  and " 

'*  Come  along,  lad,"  called  out  Antonn  Comorre,  who 
liad  gone  on  in  front.    ''What  art  waiting  for?" 

Crenofa  explained. 

**  Perik  Guenedon  and  Yvonne  !*'  exclaimed  the  farmer. 
**Of  course,  of  course;  /can  arrange  for  them.  Here, 
Crenofa,  come  with  me,  while  Christophe  goes  back  to 
fetch  them." 

Genofa  joined  her  father  at  once,  and  Christophe  had 
no  choice  but  to  go  back. 

And  he  had  to  take  charge  of  two  girls,  after  all,  for 
Antonn  Comorre  accepted  places  for  himself  and  his  wife 
in  a  friend's  boat,  and  packed  the  two  girls  and  the  old 
man  into  the  boat  which  Christophe  had  engaged  for  the 
party  from  Coetmor  Farm.  However,  the  charge  was 
no  heavy  one;  the  sea  was  calm  as  a  lake,  and  as 
Christophe  and  the  boatman  plied  the  oars,  and  the  boat 
shot,  to  their  regular  plash,  over  the  waters,  the  hush  of 
tiie  scene  and  the  regular  exercise  soon  lulled  his  tem- 
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and  then  stood  or  knelt  in  rank,  the  women  in  fronts 
according:  to  Breton  custom  in  church,  the  men  behind. 
Exactly  in  the  midst  of  the  ring,  the  central  point  around 
which  this  strange  congregation  grouped  itself,  was  one 
of  those  large  slabs  of  stone,  like  an  altar-tomb,  placed 
cross-wise  on  two  upright  supports,  which  are  known 
under  the  name  of  dolmans. 

Upon  this  had  l3een  placed  a  small  crucifix,  a  pair  of 
dlurch  candlesticks,  and  such  other  furnishings  of  the 
altar  as  it  had  been  possible  to  transport  there  without 
too  great  risk  of  discovery.  The  wax  tapers  were 
lighted,  and,  partly  shielded  as  they  were  by  the 
encircling  stones,  burnt  with  a  flame  only  slightly 
wavering,  whose  light  looked  strange  and  weird  amid 
the  surrounding  moonsliine. 

Before  this  strange  altar,  faring  the  starlit  cast,  stood 
a  tall,  thin  figure  in  priestly  vestments ;  perfectly  upright, 
perfectly  motionless,  with  a  grave,  intense  face,  appearing, 
as  the  mingling  lights  fell  on  it,  of  a  pallor  almost 
deathlike.  He  did  not  move  as  the  people  came  in ;  he 
did  not  appear  even  to  see  that  they  were  there  till 
the  last  man  had  taken  his  position.  Then  his  face 
changed,  as  that  of  one  who  comes  back  to  earth 
from  a  state  of  ecstasy,  and  he  extended  bis  hands 
in  ■  blessing.  The  whole  assemblage  dropped  on 
their  knees,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  silence. 
Then     the     priest     turned     to     the    altar,    beckoned 
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to  his  server,  who   had  just   entered,  and   began  the- 
Mass. 

As  the  opening  words  were  read,  clear  and  sweet 
Ifccross  the  waters,  wafted  thitherward  by  some  wandering 
breeze,  came  the  silver  sound  of  a  church  clock.  The- 
priest  paused  a  moment ;  it  seemed  to  the  kneeling  people^ 
as  though  a  voice  more  sacred  still,  which  he  dared  not 
interrupt,  were  speaking  to  them  through  the  night.. 
Twelve  strokes  smote  the  listening  air,  and  then  all 
again  was  still.  But  the  people  knew  that  the  Easter 
mom  had  begun,  and  the  heads,  which  had  been  raised 
to  listen  were  bowed  again,  lower  than  ever,  before  the- 
Christ  Who  was  risen  indeed. 

That  sound  had  been  the  only  one  which  was  wanted  ta 
complete  the  ecstasy  of  religious  fervour  which  this  strange 
pilgrimage  had  kindled  in  nearly  every  heart  It  seemed  a. 
link  between  the  sacred  shrines  at  home,  from  whence  they 
were  driven,  and  this  service  amid  the  wilderness  of  waters.. 
On  no  Easter  mom,  perhaps,  had  the  people  of  Camac 
ever  before  made  their  Paques  with  such  solemnity  as  here^ 
among  the  dark-storied  menhirs  of  the  sea. 

Christophe  and  the  rest  of  the  party  from  the  farm  at 
CoStmor,  had  taken  up  their  position  in  that  part  of  the 
circle  which  was  behind  the  priest,  so  that  they  could  not 
see  his  face.  The  voice,  however,  was  known  to  Christopher 
and  thrilled  him  strangely.  He  waited  eagerly  till  the 
moment  should   come  when  he  could    see    for  himselT 
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whether  voice  and  Toce  corresponded  A  momentuy 
glimpse  onljr  could  he  gain  during  the  lervice;  but  that  was 
enough  to  make  hi*  heart  beat  heavilf,  as  he  waited  for  the 
concluding  words.  He  felt  that  a  decisire  moment  in  htf 
life  was  approaching,  and  he  trembled  to  meet  it.  He 
glanced  at  Gennfa,  as  she  knelt  there  in  the  moonlight,  Ht 
ndiance  blanching  still  further  her  white  cap,  and  flashing 
Aon  her  silver  cros^  her  fair  profile  looking  exquisitely 
pore  and  spiritual  as  it  bent  in  prayer ;  and  a  strange  paia 
tftot  through  him  like  a  dart  He  could  not  fice  the 
decision  which  was  at  hand,  should  the  priest  prove  him- 
■elf  to  be  the  man  be  expected.  A  feeling  came  over  him 
that  he  must  turn  and  flee.    Yet  he  wiuted. 

The  moment  be  was  dreading  came.  The  priest  turned 
to  give  the  final  blessing  to  those  behind  him,  and 
Cbristophe  itaw  plainly  the  face  of  Bem^z.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  the  lad  knew  immediately  that  the  recognition 
vas  mutual.  For  a  moment  the  strange,  keen  orbs  of  the 
young  priest  rested  searchingly  on  Christophe's  Uce ;  then 
he  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  altar  and  covered  his  face, 
«nd  the  whole  congregation  followed  his  example.  But  the 
lad  felt  as  though,  in  that  brief  moment,  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  had  been  read.  A  spell  seemed  to  fall  upon  him 
Escape  seemed  no  longer  possible ;  and  when  the  peasant- 
priest  stood  up  to  address  his  flock  in  a  parting  exhortation, 
conjuring  them,  as  Christophe  had  heard  him  do  before  at 
Saint-Pol  de  L^on,  to  hold  fast  the  foith  once  delivered,  to 
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leave  all  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  rose  as  on  that  day-^ 
when  he  painted  fidelity  and  treason,  Heaven  and  Hell^* 
life  and  death,  in  words  whidi  seemed  to  glow  with  fire  and 
to  bum  their  way  into  the  most  callous  heart,  something  of 
.^e  old  passion,  which  had  before  passed  fix>m  Bem^z  to 
him,  caught  hold  anew  upon  him.  Yes,  he  wotdd  speak  ; 
he  would  not  shrink  from  the  ordeal,  however  fiery ;  the 
verdict  of  that  man  should  decide  his  fate.  So  he  still  felt 
when^  the  address  ended,  the  people  stood  up  to  disperse. 
But  Genofa  crept  up  to  him,  raised  her  sweet  child's  eyes 
to  his,  as  if  asking  for  sympathy,  and  slipped  her  arm 
through  his.  Then  the  lad  trembled,  and  a  new  hesitation 
seized  him.  He  might  have  gone  away,  after  all,  without 
speaking,  but  circumstances  were  too  strong  for  him. 
Antonn  Comorre  pushed  his  way  up  to  the  pair. 

''  Come,  Genofa,"  he  said,  "  thy  mother  is  already  out^ 
side,  and  has  a  word  to  say  to  thee.  Christophe  here  will 
follow  with  Perik  Guenedon  and  Yvonne — see,  they  are 
still  at  their  devotions — and  we  will  all  meet  below  at  the 
boats." 

He  carried  oflf  his  daughter,  and  Christophe  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  old  man,  who  still  knelt  as  though  absorbed  in 
prayer.  He  scarcely  knew  even  then  whether  he  were 
waiting  for  anyone  else  beside ;  but  he  watched  the  priest 
Bem^z  also  knelt  silently  ;  but  of  the  two  he  was  the  first 
to  rise.  Christophe  made  an  involuntary  movement  for- 
wards, then  stopped  irresolute.    At  the  same  moment  the 
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prieM  tamed,  vw  the  lad,  and  immedbtdy  eune  tomidt 
Jlim  through  die  craird  of  dtipening  pei^le, 

**  Yoo  with  to  ipeak  to  me  ?^  he  suc^  in  k  low  mce. 

"I Tefc" 

Chriitoirfie  had  begun  with  hentation.  He  knew'  too 
well  what  that  ^Kaking  mvolved  to  dedde  on  it  eaiily 
but  the  keen  eyes  of  the  other  wete  on  him,  and  aeemed 
to  fixce  bim  to  atiiwer  in  the  aiRnnative. 

"I  knew  it,"  replied  the  piiett,  in  a  tone  which  im- 
pcetaed  hia  listener  with  the  feeling  that  all  that  wu 
liappening  had  been  fore-known  by  the  man  beside  him. 

'fheie  was  a  moment's  pause. 

The  congregation  was  fost  dispersing  from  the  Druidical 
church,  and  old  Pcrik  Guenedon  had  risen  to  his  feet; 
wliile  Yvonne,  who  stood  1^  his  side,  was  looking  round  in 
learch  of  her  companions.  She  had  not  yet  discovered 
Christophe,  who  stood  in  the  dark  shadow  ol  ooe  of  the 
menhin;  but  he  saw  her  glance,  and  again  paused  in 
indecision. 

Bemoz  seemed  to  guess  at  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

"Shall  it  be  now  or  later?"  he  asked,  seeing  that 
Christophe  did  not  speak 

"  Not  now,"  answered  the  lad,  hurriedly.  "  They  are 
all  waiting  for  me." 

"  Aikd  you  have  more  to  say  than  can  be  said  on  the 


-Yet." 
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"To-monow  evening,  then,  at  moon-rise,  bjr  the  great 

menhir  on  Carnac  plain  ? — the  one  where  you  were  found** 
"  You  know  me,  then  V 

**  I  know  you,  Christophe." 

Again  there  was  a  slight  pause.  Yvonne  had  spied  out 
-our  hero^  and  was  making  her  way  towards  him.  Bem^ 
-nw  her,  and  a  change  passed  over  his  steadfast  face— a 
look  of  human  emotion,  not  often  seen  there.  But  it  was 
suppressed  immediately,  and  he  seemed  in  haste  to  be 
^ne  before,  his  sister  should  arrive. 

**  You  will  meet  me,  then  ?^  he  said,  hastily. 

"Yes.** 

**  God  be  with  you,  then,  my  son  !*' 

The  young  priest  spoke  the  words  solemnly,  half  raised 
hb  hand,  as  though  to  bless,  and  passed  out  beyond  the 
circle  of  menhirs. 

An  instant  after  Yvonne  came  up. 

"  Oh  I  Christophe,"  she  said,  breathlessly,  ''  thou  art 
there !"  I  was  so  afraid  everyone  had  gone  and  left  us 
liehind." 

''My  Father  bade  me  wait  for  thee  and  Master 
Cuenedon." 

"  Thy  Father  ?' — she  repeated  the  words  half-doubtfully^ 
then  resumed,  hurriedly — "Ah,  yes,  of  course — Unde 
Antonn." 

Christophe  had  observed  the  hesitation,  momentary  as, 
k  was,  and  it  hurt  his  sensitive  pride. 
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"  Of  conne,"  he  mm^  qoicklf, — "  jroa  ate  right  to  reralnd 
me.    Bat  come,  let  na  go ;  tbcj  will  all  be  waitiDg  ftir  iM.*t 

He  tnnwd,  and  led  the  way  with  a  lapid  itep  to  whei» 
<dd  Perik  Guenedon  wu  ttuidiag,  almost  alone,  within  tha 
Dnid  circle,  leaning  on  hii  ataff,  with  his  calm  hx^ 
tnnied  eartwardt,  ^ 

'  He  looked  toond  as  Christophe  and  Vvomie  came  ap, 
with  a  dreamy,  happj  imil^  ai  though  hii  thooghta  wer» 
aliD  occD|>ied  with  heavenly  rather  than  earthly  things,  and 
took  the  young  man's  offered  arm  without  a  word. 

Thus,  the  old  man  and  the  young  going  on  before, 
fiallowed  by  the  girl,  they  descended  again  the  rocky- 
staircase  which  led  to  the  boats. 

The  two  faces,  placed  thus  side  by  side,  would  have  been 
a  fine  study  for  a  painter  or  a  physiognomist  The  old 
man's,  beaten  by  many  a  tempest,  scored  by  many  a  grief 
and  struggle,  worn  to  the  bone  by  the  full  tale  of  the  four< 
ioore  jrears  allotted  to  the  strong ;  yet  full  of  peace,  full  of 
what  is  better  than  happiness,  generally  so  called,  with  the 
light,  not  of  earth,  already  resting  upon  the  furrowed  brow 
and  strongly  marked  features,  shaded  by  (he  broad  beaver 
and  the  long  gray  locks  which  hung  from  under  il  upon  the 
itoopng  shoulders. 

The  young  man's,  not  yet  come  to  full  maturity,  with  a 
boy's  smooth  skin  and  rounded  outlines,  only  shaded  as  yet 
bjr  the  dark  down  of  ripening  manhood ;  handsome  with 
the   dark,  refined  beauty' of  the  black  Celt,    yet  over- 
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shadowed  by  a  cloud  such  as  xieither  age  nor  trouble  had 
brought  upon  the  face  of  his  companion ;  agitated  by  an 
inward  struggle  which  had  brought  a  painful  contraction 
apon  the  broad  fine  brow,  and  caused  the  delicately-cut 
lips  now  to  press  themselves  closely  together,  then  to 
twitch  and  quiver  as  though  beyond  their  owner's  control 

So  little  did  Christophe  seem  to  be  aware  of  where  he 
was  and  whom  he  was  with,  that  he  quickened  his  steps 
without  knowing  it,  and  dragged  the  old  man  so  roughly 
forward  as  to  make  him  stumble  perilously  on  the  rude 
staircase,  and  to  call  forth  a  reproachful  exclamation  from 
Yvonne. 

This  recalled  him  to  himself;  he  made  a  hasty  apology, 
and|  suiting  his  pace  carefully  to  the  feeble  steps  of  old 
Ferik  Guenedon,  reached  the  mooring-place  without  further 
mishap. 

Antonn  Comorre  was  standing  up  in  his  boat,  looking 
impatiently  towards  the  stairs,  as  Christophe  and  his  two 
companions  came  up. 

"  Come  along,"  he  called  out  loudly — "  come  along  ! 
there's  none  so  much  time.  The  other  boats  have  nearly 
all  gone,  and  if  we're  left  to  make  the  landing  alone,  ten  to 
one  the  gardes  nationaiix  will  have  got  scent  of  something 
unusual,  and  we  may  be  caught  as  we  touch  the  shore. 
The  wind's  rising,  too,  and  it's  likely  enough  we  may  have 
a  squalL  Here,  Christophe,  lad,  help  old  Perik  Guenedon 
and  Yvonne  in  here  beside  thy  mother  and  me,  and  do 

VOT»  II.  M 
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thou  take  an  oar  in  Victor  Ponldn's  boat ;  his  good  "wife's 
'  taken  a  neivoiis  fit,  and  won't  be  pacified  unless  oui 
Genofa  sits  by  her.  Our  frienda  couldn't  wait  any  Xo^ffit^ 
so  I  was  forced  to  take  the  boat  you  came  in.  Now,  boat- 
man, steady — push  off  first,  and  when  we're  clear  of  the 
locks,  the  other  boat'll  follow.    Steady  1" 

They  poshed  off,  and  Chtittophe,  stepping  into  the  last 
remaining  boa^  took  his  place  between  its  owner  and 
Genob  Comorre,  who  was  doing  her  best  to  sooth  the 
nervous  tremors  of  poor  half-blind  Madarae  Pouldu,  whom 
this  unusual  expedition  had  disturbed  in  a  painful  degree. 

Victor  Pouldu  received  him  in  silence;  he,  too,  was 
evidently  rather  impatient  at  having  been  kept  waiting,  for 
there  was  a  sombre  look  on  his  brow,  and  he  scarcely 
allowed  the  Comorres'  boat  to  get  clear  of  them  before, 
resting  his  oar  against  the  rocks,  he  shoved  his  light  bark 
down  the  water)'  passage  which  Ud  to  the  open  sea. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

*'  NEVER    LET   ME   GO   AGAIN  !" 

"  Escape  me ! 
Never — 
Beloved ! 
*  •  •  •  • 

It  seems  loo  much  like  a  fate,  indeed  '." 

R.  Bkowning — "L^/ie  in  a  Love." 

The  wind  was  certainly  freshening,  and  this  they  dis- 
covered with  feelings  of  some  anxiety,  as  they  steered  clear 
of  the  rocky  islet  and  found  themselves  once  more  in  the 
open.  The  sky,  though  still  star-lit,  was  becoming  veiled 
with  a  slight  haze,  and,  worse  still,  a  small  dark  cloud  was 
hovering,  like  some  dusky  bat  with  outstretched  wings,  in 
the  eye  of  the  wind. 

Victor  Pouldu  looked  at  it,  as  he  hoisted  the  rich  umber 
sail,  where  many  a  patch  showed  the  ravages  of  tempest^ 
and  growled  out  rather  unceremoniously : — 

**  Pity  thou  hadst  not  been  content  to  return  with  no  one 
but  me,  good  wife.  We  might  have  been  well  on  our  way 
by  this,  and  the  boat  would  have  been  the  lighter." 

A  shadow  passed  across  Genofa's  face  as  she  overheard 
the  words,  and  her  pretty  lips  pouted.  But  Christophe 
glanced  at  her  with  a  grimace,  as  much  as  to  say — "  We 
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won't  mind  him,  thou  and  I ;  we  know  he  doesb'Hnean  i^" 
giving  emphuii  to  hu  look  with  a  little  nod,  as  he  bent 
hb  broad  chest  forward  to  the  swing  of  the  oars;  and  the 
■hadow  paBsed  awa^  again.  Victor's  words  had  more 
effect  on  Madame  Fooldn ;  she  ceased  her  little  sobbing 
complaints,  ai  she  spoke,  drew  the  hood  of  the  Urge 
cloak  in  which  the  was  wrapped  about  her  head,  and, 
shrinking  back  in  her  seat,  occnpied  herself  with  telling 
her  beadi^  and  repeating  an  apparently  endless  aumbei  of 
Avts  and  Paters  in  a  loud  whisper. 

Meanwhile  the  surface  of  the  sea,  so  smooth  when  they 
had  come,  began  to  curdle  into  long  track-like  lines  of 
white,  and  the  water  chafed  and  foamed  around  the  prow, 
as  the  boat  cleft  its  swift  way  across  the  deep.  The 
moonlight  gradually  thickened  and  lost  colour  as  it  strove 
with  the  ever>incieasing  haze ;  and  a  dimness  fell  on  all 
arotind,  which  almost  prevented  our  party  from  distinguish- 
ing the  boats  of  their  companions.  A  few  sea-birds, 
roused  by  the  coming  storm,  flew  by  on  rapid  wing ;  and  a 
fine,  thin  shower  of  mingled  rain  and  spray  increased  the 
discomfort  of  the  two  women. 

Madame  Pouldu  showed  her  uneasiness  by  the  increased 

npidity  of  her  prayers ;  and  on  Genofa's  face,  as  she  sat 

<^poate  to  Chtistophcwith  her  small  hands  tightly  clasped 

'   opon  ber  lap,  there  grew  a  dmid,  appealing  ansdetj-,  a 

,  fhildish  alarm,  which  was  not  calculated   to 

Ul   attatiaD,    eveiT  moment   becoming    more 
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necessaiy,  to  the  matter  in  hand.  He  could  not  bear  to 
meet  that  look  and  yet  feel  himself  totally  unable  to 
attend  to,  or  give  her  comforting. 

''Art  frightened,  little  sister?"  he  ventured  to  say  once^ 
when  the  squall,  which  had  been  long  threatening' them, 
seemed  in  momentary  likelihood  of  overtaking  their  flying 
boat 

''Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  quivering  lip,  a  starting  tear, 
and  a  sudden  shiver,  which  brought  down  a  gruff  reproof 
from  old  Victor. 

''Sit  stiU,  child,"  he  said  to  the  girl,  whom  he  had 
known  from  her  birth,  and  still  looked  on  as  almost  a 
baby ;  "  I  let  thee  come  to  quiet  my  old  woman's  fears, 
and  not  to  add  thine  own  to  the  cargo." 

Genofa  hung  her  pretty  head  and  pouted  like  a  chidden 
child,  and  the  hot  blood  rushed  to  Christophe's  brow. 
He  was  about  to  make  an  angry  retort,  when  the  old  man 
seized  the  sail  with  a  sudden  grasp.  "  Ship  oars !"  he 
cried,  hastily.  "  Here,  lend  me  a  hand  with  the  sail ! 
Quick,  lad !  down  with  her ;  the  squall  will  be  on  us  in 
another  moment  !'* 

Aided  by  Christophe,  he  tore  down  the  sail,  resumed 
the  helm  with  the  steady  hand  of  an  experienced  sailor, 
which  must  not  tremble,  whatever  the  heart  may  do,  and 
prepared  to  meet  the  shock.  The  keen  eye  did  not  quail, 
the  bronzed  cheek  showed  not  a  trace  of  pallor ;  the  only 
index  to  the  inward  anxiety  was  the  quick  sharpness  of  his 
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tone,  a  little  knitting  of  the  lesolute  brow,  and  the 
muttered  piayer  of  the  Breton  sailor :  "  My  God,  have 
pity  OD  ua  I   Thy  sea  is  so  great,  and  our  boat  is  so  small." 

Hardly  were  the  words  formed  when  the  cloud,  which 
had  grown  rapidly  larger,  reached  the  little  vessel  and 
drenched  its  occupants  with  blinding  rain ;  the  wind,  with 
a  shriek  of  rage,  caught  the  frail  baik  and  sent  it  scudding 
tike  a  leaf  across  tbe  waters,  which  foamed  along  the 
gunwale  and  threatened  every  instant  to  rush  in  and  sink 
it  to  the  depths. 

Poor  Madame  Pouldu  seized  Genofa  round  the  waist 
with  a  grip  of  frantic  terror,  and  began  repeating  the 
prayer  for  passing  souls,  strangely  mixed  up  with  those 
for  widely  different  occasions.  The  poor  girl  was  no  less 
frightened.  A  look  of  piteous  entreaty  came  into  hci 
white  face,  and  she  stretched  out  her  arms  towards 
Christophe  in  mute  appeal.  The  lad's  heart  beat 
Mrangely ;  but  not  with  ftar  for  himself.  He  leaned 
forward,  took  the  little  hands  in  both  his  own  and  held 
them  fast.  They  fluttered  in  his  grasp  like  frightened 
birds ;  and  the  touch  of  them,  even  in  that  awful 
moment,  thrilled  him  through  with  a  sensation  of  strange 
content.  There  was  nothing  he  could  do  at  that  moment 
for  the  safety  of  the  boat ;  and,  as  he  sat  there,  holding 
the  girl's  small  hands  and  looking  into  her  beautiful, 
appealing  face,  he  almost  forgot  the  imminence  of  their 
1  danger. 
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For  some  moments  the  boat  flew  on  before  the  wind, 
like  an  arrow  shot  across  the  waters ;  then  the  squall 
suddenly  blew  itself  out  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen ;  or, 
more  likely,  the  hurricane  was  of  a  transitory  nature  and 
passed  on  its  way,  with  the  cloud  which  bred  it,  leaving 
the  little  boat  behind.  Gradually  the  sky  cleared  again, 
and  Victor  Pouldu,  with  a  long  breath  of  relief,  pointed 
shorewards  and  said — 

"  See,  we  are  opposite  Carnac  village.  Well,  I  scarcely 
expected  to  see  the  little  place  again.  God  grant  the 
other  boats  have  weathered  the  storm  !  Now,  Christophe, 
lad,  take  the  oars,  while  I  turn  her  head  inland.  Steady, 
lad,  the  sea's  running  very  high.  Steady,  I  say,  or  we 
shall  be  swamped  yet !  " 

He  added  the  last  words  m  hasty  alarm ;  for,  as  the 
boat  was  put  about,  the  heaving  swell  broke  over  the 
gimwale  and  poured  in  upon  the  occupants.  For  an 
instant,  they  were  again  in  imminent  danger;  but  again 
it  passed,  and  relief  grew  upon  the  faces  of  the  two 
women,  as  the  boat  drew  ever  nearer,  and  the  moon, 
once  more  visible,  showed  them  the  faint  outlines  of 
the  well-known  objects  on  shore.  Grey  and  cold  looked 
the  swelling  waters ;  grey  and  ghost-like  the  long,  low, 
sweep  of  coast,  with  its  barren  sand  -  hills,  and  the 
skeleton  form  of  some  long-wrecked  vessel  standing  up 
dark  among  them  against  the  colourless  sky.  But  there 
was  home — then  was  safety;  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
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lent  a  wannth  and  besntf  to  the  picture  is  the  eyes  now 
fixed  so  longingly  upon  it 

The  boat  became  more  and  mwe  diflicnlt  to  manage  as 
they  Deared  the  land.  She  was  already  considerably  water- 
logged, and  laboured  in  the  heavy  swell  which  was  running 
shoreward.  Ponderoas  breakers,  which  seemed  too  weighty 
almost  to  curl,  were  washing  far  up  the  sands,  with  a 
muffled  roll ;  and  every  boat  which  had  already  arrived  was 
drawn  up  as  high  as  posuble  among  the  grass-covered 
dnnes. 

'  Well,  God  be  thanked !  here  we  are  safe  at  last !"  said 
old  Victor  Pouldu,  preparing  to  leap  into  the  surf,  as  he 
felt  the  boat's  keel  ground  upon  the  sand. 

But  scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  a 
breaker,  more  gigantic  than  its  fellows,  rose  suddenly  like  a 
wall  behind  them — a  terrible  gray  wall,  with  a  ghastly  white 
coping— swung  over  with  a  dull  thud  as  of  muffled 
thunder,  and  buried  the  boat  and  her  occupants  in  its 
watery  ruins! 

How  it  all  happened  Christophe  never  clearly  knew. 
He  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  sudden  rising  of  that 
awful  wall,  of  a  white  horror  of  despair  on  one  beautiful 
face — the  stretching  out  of  arms  towards  him,  and  a  shrill 
cry  of  anguish — 

"  Christophe,  save  me !" 

After  that  came  a  sensation  as  though  all  the  sea  had 
gone  over  him ;   a  blind,  choking  struggle,  a  desperate 
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grasping  after  something — somewhere;  a  wild  desire  to 
save  a  life  which  was  not  his  own ;  something  touched— 
clutched;  a  death  grapple.  There  sensation  ended,  and 
there  was  a  blank.  Consciousness  came  back  with  a  feel- 
ing of  horrible  pain,  mental  and  physical,  and  the  lad 
found  himself  lying  just  out  of  reach  of  the  waves,  with 
old  Victor  Pouldu  standing  over  him.  His  hands  were 
still  clenched,  but  they  only  held  some  bits  of  seaweed. 
He  raised  himself  with  a  choking  cry. 

*'  Geno£i !    My  God !  have  I  not  saved  her,  after  all !" 

Old  Victor  Pouldu  looked  at  the  lad,  and  shook  his 
grey  head. 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  slowly — "her  body  at  least." 

"Take  me  to  her." 

The  old  man  gave  him  his  hand,  and  he  rose  with  diffi- 
culty. 

'•  Where  T 

Victor  pointed  towards  the  sandhills. 

''There,"  he  said,  laconically;  and  the  lad  stumbled 
forward,  as  though  he  were  walking  in  a  dream. 

Under  the  lea  of  one  of  the  hills  lay  the  girl ;  her  head, 
from  which  the  white  cap  had  fallen,  on  the  lap  of  a  fisher- 
man's wife,  her  long  yellow  hair  straying,  like  wet  gold 
silk,  over  her  shoulders.  A  man  in  a  fisherman's  dress  was 
bending  over  her  and  chafing  her  hands ;  and  beside  her, 
crouched  among  the  scanty  growth  of  sea-grass,  was  old 
M^re  Pouldu,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  shaking  with  cold  I 
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As  Christophe  approached,  a  long  shiver  passed  over 
the,  till  then,  motionless  body  of  the  girl  The  eyelidi 
quivered,  opened,  and  life  came  back  with  a  long  sigh. 
Foi  a  moment  she  lay  qniet ;  then,  catching  sight  of  the 
lad,  hei  &ce  lighted,  and  she  stretched  out  her  arms 
towards  him,  like  a  child  to  its  mother.  He  knelt  down, 
and  she  clang  to  him  with  a  shudder. 

"  Chiistophe  ! "  she  gasped — "  Christophe  1  never  let 
me  go  again — never,  never,  never  I "  Then  the  arms 
relaxed,  and  once  more  the  golden  head  sank  un- 
conscious ;  but  this  time  it  found  a  resting-place  on 
Christophe's  shoulder. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


:IARD    BESET. 


"  '  Whatever  j;ird  thee  round  about, 
Of  seeming  good  or  seeming  ill, 
Do  thou  thy  duty  ;  what  befaU 
It  is  for  CJod — not  thee — to  will.' 

**  The  blue  lips  cease ;  but,  musing  on, 
He  wrestles  with  the  growing  thought, 
Until  the  aching  temples  throb- 
There  whore  c\  net  the  veins  have  wrought." 

—  W.  Sawyer. 

"Never  ief  me  go  again — nei'er,  fiercer!" 

The  words  kept  repeating  themselves  over  and  over  in 
Christophers  ears  all  that  night.  Even  after  all  danger  was 
past,  and  the  whole  party  were  safely  at  home  again  in 
their  beds,  the  lad  lay  awake,  tossing  in  feverish  excite- 
ment, rehearsing  the  scene  which  had  passed,  and  listening 
to  the  piteous  little  cry,  which  still  seemed  to  sound 
through  the  night.  Now  it  would  fill  him  with  a  wild 
delight :  it  was  his  name — /it's,  she  had  called  on,  ////;/  she 
had  turned  to  first !  "  Never  to  let  her  go  again  I " — what 
did  that  mean  ?  His  heart  beat  passionately  at  the 
thought,  and  he  clasped  his  arms  across  his  breast,  as  if 
her  golden  head  still  lay  there. 

Then  a  cold  agony  of  despair  would  take  the  place  of 
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tnuuport,  OS  he  lemembeted  the  promised  iaterriew  with 
Betn^z  and  the  doom  which  it  might  involve. 
"  Never,  never,  never  I " 

The  last  part  of  her  cry  then  rang  in  hts  eats  like  the 
dreary  tobbing  of  the  wind  among  church>]rard  grass. 
How  diflTerent  the  meaning  now  t  If  for  a  few  momenta 
he  sank  into  restless  slumber,  thronging  dream -figures 
flocked  by  him.  His  father's  face,  hideous  as  a  night- 
mare,  grinned  at  him  from  behind  another  at  which  he 
dared  not  look.  The  stem,  pale  countenance  of  Bem^s 
was  always  intruded,  if  for  a  moment  he  rested  in  the 
vision  of  Genofa'i  sweet,  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair ; 
and  behind  all  «ras  ever  a  background  of  Druid  stones — 
stones  which  seemed  to  lie  on  his  heart  with  the  weight 
of  a  terrible  spell- 
He  awoke  for  the  last  time  from  one  of  these  visions 
with  the  feclii^  that  the  great  menhir  of  Saint-Samson 
was  topping  over  upon  him ;  awoke  with  a  start,  to  find 
the  flush  of  sunrise  already  crimsoning  the  east,  and  to 
hear  the  chatch-bells  ringing  for  a  Mass  which  no  one 
would  attend. 

With  a  sense  of  relief,  the  lad  rose  from  his  bed,  flung 
open  the  little  window  in  the  roof,   and  leaned  out. 

How  deliciously  fresh  was  the  morning  air,  sweet  with 
a  thousand  odours  from  the  distillery  of  the  dew.  How 
calm  the  quiet  of  field  and  orchard,  where  grass  and 
trees  were  dressing  themselves  in   tenderest  green,   and 
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the  early  birds  were  shaking  down  the  dew-drops,  as 
they  preened  themselves  before  tuning  up  for  their  own 
Easter  service  of  purest  praise.  The  blackbird  down 
there  in  the  old  mossy  apple-tree  had  already  begun  to 
try  his  flute-notes,  pausing  every  now  and  then,  with 
dainty  head  on  one  side,  to  listen  to  the  echo  against 
the  old  gable-wall. 

How  sweet,  how  restful  it  all  was  after  the  horrors  of 
the  last  few  hours ! 

Christophe  felt  as  though  he  were  looking  out  into  a 
paradise  of  purity  from  the  borders  of  some  wood  of 
vile  enchantments,  such  as  he  had  often  heard  of  in  the 
stories  told  round  the  fire-side  on  winter  evenings.  As 
the  breeze  blew  on  his  hot  forehead  and  lifted  the  damp, 
dark  masses  of  hair,  he  shuddered  at  the  images  which 
had  risen  in  his  mind,  like  poisonous  vapours  from  some 
stagnant  pool,  and  a  horror  took  possession  of  him  at 
this  revelation  of  unknown  depravity.  And  after  making 
his  Paques  too !  Had  it  then  been  human  love  and  not 
divine  which  had  warmed  his  heart  and  made  him  feel 
as  though  again  he  might  join  his  fellow  Christians  in 
their  act  of  highest  worship? 

Poor  lad  !  he  was  too  much  shaken  to  be  fit  just  then 

to  sit  in  judgment  on  himself;  but,  though  he  knew  it 

not,  that  midnight  act  had  given  him  a  secret  strength 

to  keep  at  bay  the  powers  of  darkness  which  were  striving 

▼ithin   him.      He   covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
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whiapered  a  prayer.  He  knew  he  must  come  to  some 
definite  decision  before  again  mingling  with  the  family- 
of  his  foster-father.  He  must  look  this  tumult  in  the 
iace  and  see  what  it  meant,  before  he  met  Genofa  once 
more. 

He  had  been  wont  to  call  her  bis  little  sistei ;  he  had 
scarcely  doubted  till  now  that  his  love  for  her  was  a 
brother's;  bat  last  night's  events  had  rudely  shaken  this 
comfortable  belief.  He  was  not  her  brother — never  could 
be — knowing  what  his  father  was,  the  thought  of  such 
relationship  seemed,  now  he  came  to  analyze  it,  little  short 
of  pollution.  He  was  not  her  brother — could  he  be 
something  nearer? 

This  thought,  following  consecutively  on  the  preceding 
one,  brought  before  bim  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
situation  than  he  had  yet  had.  If  it  brought  a  shudder 
merely  to  think  of  Mateliim  Gourven  and  Genofa  together, 
what  would  it  be  to  link  her  lovely  purity  with  such 
hideous  defilement ;  to  bring  upon  her  the  heritage  of 
crime  which  was  the  bane  of  his  own  life?  Nay,  was 
he  not,  involuntary  as  his  part  had  been,  a  sharer  in  it  ? 
Could  heathen  put  foith  his  blood-stained  hand  and  touch, 
the  flower-fairness  of  this  innocent  child  ?    "  Never ! " 

The  lad's  lips  closed  tightly,  as  he  uttered  the  word^ 
and  a  look  of  decision  came  upon  his  agitated  face. 
Sinful  he  might  be ;  but  of  Ihis  sin  he  would  not  be 
guilty ;  suffer  as   he  might,  he  would  not  bring  suffering 
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on  her.  He  loved  her — he  knew  it  now— and  the  know- 
ledge came  to  him  with  a  bitterer  pang  than  he  had  felt 
yet  in  his  short,  sad  life,  where  the  pain  had  far  out- 
weighed the  pleasure.  He  loved  her ;  loved  her  as  those 
love  who  are  to  live  a  double  life,  which  death  even 
sometimes  refuses  to  sever ;  but  she  could  never  be  his 
— never,  never,  never! 

•*  Oh,  God  !  how  hard  it  is  to  love,  and  love  in  vain  !  " 
The  words,  which  he  had  heard,  perhaps,  in  some  old 
Breton  sdncy  at  the  mouth  of  a  wandering  minstrel,  came 
back  to  him  now  like  a  voice  given  to  his  misery,  and  the 
lad  laid  his  aching  forehead  on  the  window-sill  and  sobbed 
in  utter  wretchedness. 

So  young,  and  yet  so  sorrow-stricken !  Alas !  from 
sorrow  there  is  no  age  exempt.  Presently,  however,  he 
grew  quieter,  as  another  thought  rose  like  a  spectre  to  be 
faced.  Was  she  still  unconscious  ?  Had  he,  ignorant  as 
he  had  been  till  then  of  his  true  feelings  towards  her,  never 
gone  further  than  a  brother  might,  so  as  to  touch  her 
heart  without  knowing  it?  The  recollection  of  her 
behaviour  last  night  in  the  hour  of  danger — that  behaviour 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  transport  of  delight  which 
had  passed  over  him  during  the  hours  which  lay  between — 
now  brought  with  it  a  cold  feeling  of  misgiving. 

But,  no ;  had  he  not  heard  that  people  are  apt  to  colour 
facts  according  to  their  wishes?  The  thought  that  his 
love  might  be  returned  had  seemed  so  sweet  at  the  moment 
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when  he  wu  fint  awaie  of  it ;  wu  aot  this,  perhaps,  the 
cause  that  he  had  fancied  a  meaning  in  her  words  and 
acti<Mis,  which,  after  all,  was  probably  not  wananted  bf 
them  ?  Painful  as  it  nught  be,  he  wonld  retrace  in  thought 
the  events  of  the  night  and  see  what  he  would  now  make 
of  them. 

A  furrow  came  on  the  lad's  young  brow  as  he  thought 
and  thought ;  but  be  was  veiy  honest  with  himself^  and  did 
not  seek  to  escape  from  any  part  of  the  painful  task.  Yet, 
when  it  was  done,  though  his  first  belief  was  greatly  thakeni 
a  doubt  still  remained — a  doubt  which,  perhaps,  might 
never  solve  itself  for  him.  HU  part  seemed  plain,  however, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  the  present  was  concerned ;  his  resolve 
was  taken.  He  would  keep  his  appointment  with  Bernlz, 
open  his  heart  to  him  in  confession,  and  abide  by  his 
judgment,  whatever  it  might  be.  Were  it  as  he  expected, 
then  farewell  to  life,  as  those  lead  it  who  are  free  to  live  in 
families.     Were  it  otherwise? 

For  a  moment  the  lad  paused  in  the  hard  task  he  had 
set  himself  to  think  out,  and  a  light  came  into  his  eyes,  as 
at  the  glimpse  of  a  happiness  all  but  impossible  in  its 
brightness.  Were  it  otherwise ;  should  it  turn  out  that 
Gcnofa's  heart  were  already  touched,  then,  perhaps,  the 
prize  might  yet  be  his.  The  lad's  logic  was  none  of  the 
best ;  for,  at  this  thought,  he  almost  lost  sight  of  the  pre- 
mises ftom  which  he  had  started,  and  his  dizzy  brain 
sprang  forward  towards  a  conclusion  which  ought  to  have 
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been  impossible.  But,  then,  if  she  reaify  loved  him? 
Yet,  no ;  he  would  not  think  of  that  There  was  danger 
to  his  resolution  in  the  very  idea ;  and  a  hard  road  must  be 
trodden  first  before  even  the  bare  "if"  were  reached  on 
which  the  whole  fabric  of  this  sweet  improbability  rested, 

•*  God  help  me !" 

It  was  more  of  a  despairing  exclamation  than  a  prayer ; 
yety  as  the  lad,  weary  with  thinking,  turned  from  the 
window  and  flung  himself  once  more  upon  his  bed,  the 
answer  came  in  the  form  of  a  deep  and  dreamless  slumber. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER    X 
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And  Genofk? 

No  dreams  had  troubled  Aer,  during  that  night  so 
memoiable  to  Christophe. 

Fatigue  and  exhanstion  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
calmest  repose,  and  when  the  girl  awoke,  somewhat  later 
than  usual,  she  had  some  ado  to  realize  that  the  events  of 
the  night  before  were  not  rather  the  fantastic  changes  of  a 
dieam,  than  the  real  facts  of  a  sobet  reality. 

Her  life  had  tilt  now  been  so  quiet,  so  undisturbed  by 
unusual  occurrences,  that  it  certainly  did  seem  very  strange 
that  between  her  usual  bed-time  and  hour  of  rising  she 
should  have  gone  through  so  much. 

Had  she  realfy  made  her  Puques  already  in  the  Dniid 
temple  at  Peulven  Islet?  If  so,  how  was  it,  then,  that  the 
bells  of  Saint-Comeille,  the  old  church  where  she  had 
been  baptized,  were  still  ringing  for  one  of  the  many 
Masses  wont  to  be  celebrated  there  on  Easter  morning  ? 

Had  she  reaify  been  whirled  away  over  the  wild  night 
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sea  with  Christophe,  and  been  swallowed  up  by  the  deep  ? 
If  so,  how  was  it  that  she  was  lying  so  comfortably  in  her 
own  bed  under  the  protection  of  the  sacred  Monogram, 
and  not  among  the  shells  and  tangle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Sea  of  Morbihan.     Had  she  really 

But  here  the  girl  stopped  her  idle  speculating,  and  the 
hot  blood  of  consciousness  rushed  over  all  the  fair  white- 
ness of  her  innocent  brow ;  for  she  had  come  to  something 
which  s\itfelt  was  a  reality — felt  with  a  quickening  of  every 
pulse,  whose  testimony  could  not  be  gainsaid.  She 
remembered  how,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  she  had  called  on 
Christophe ;  how  she  had  clung  to  him  in  her  agony ;  how, 
amid  it  all,  had  come  a  feeling  of  deep  content,  as  he  held 
her  close  with  her  head  lying  upon  his  breast.  She  bad 
thought  that  she  was  dying  then,  and,  somehow,  she  had 
not  cared ! 

Yes,  it  was  all  true;  but,  with  the  knowledge,  her 
maidenhood  awoke,  and  the  childlike  unconsciousness 
which  had  possessed  her  till  then  was  rudely  shaken. 

She  could  not  face  the  fancies  which  came  thronging  up 
to  her,  but  sprang  out  of  bed  and  joined  her  mother,  who 
was  already  busied  about  her  household  work. 

Ninorc'h  took  the  flower -face  of  her  little  daughter 
between  her  two  hands,  after  she  had  kissed  it,  and  looked 
closely  into  the  forget-me-not  depths  of  the  lovely  eyes. 
She  was  anxious  to  see  that  the  dangers  of  last  night  had 
been  passed  through  without  scath.      The   long  lashes 
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drooped  a  little,  but  the  beautiful  bloom  on  the  soft  cheeks 
m^  if  anything,  deeper  than  OEual,  and  Ninorc'h  let  her 
diild  go  with  another  kits,  satisfied  that  her  health  was 
quite  unimpaired.  Of  anything  else  she  did  not  dream. 
She  was  still  more  satisfied  when  she  heard  the  girl's 
dear  voice  softly  singing  an  £astei  carol,  as  she  foddered 
tiie  cotra  with  the  sweet,  fresh  grass  she  cut  for  them  under 
tiie  old  apple-tree.  She  did  not  think  how  an  upward  look 
at  the  little  gable-window  above  had  made  the  girl's  heart 
beat,  and  set  it  wondering  how  the  face  would  look  which 
de  had  last  seen  with  the  strong  emotions  of  last  night's 
danger  still  upon  it.  How  would  he  meet  her?  Would  it 
be  quiie  as  usual  ?  And  then  the  bloom  had  deepened  on 
her  cheek,  and  the  had  broken  into  song,  half  as  a  dis- 
traction amid  those  strange,  unformed  thoughts,  half  from  a 
feeling  of  happiness  she  could  hardly  account  for.  She 
was  still  cutting  grass  for  her  favourite  black  cow,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Christophe  appeared. 

She  started  so  that  she  all  but  reaped  her  fingers  instead 
of  the  daisied  grass ;  yet  she  went  on  with  her  task, 
'  fidgning  not  to  see  him. 

"Good  morning,  little  foster-sister,  a  joyful  Easter  to 
thee,"  said  a  grave  voice ;  and  then  she  looked  round  and 
returned  his  greeting  in  kind.  He  did  not  stay  to  help 
her,  but  walked  on  towards  the  suble  and  went  in ;  and 
Genofa  went  on  cutting  the  grass  mechanically,  feeling  as 
though  she  had  had  a  fall — a  fall  from  some  airy  cloud- 
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castle  of  impossibilities  on  to  the  hard  ground  of  matter-of- 
fact  When  they  met  at  breakfast  it  was  just  the  same.  * 
Christophe  was,  if  anything,  graver  and  more  silent  than 
usual,  and  did  not  even  allude  to  what  had  happened  last 
night.  Nor  did  the  father  and  mother  either,  for  that 
matter,  after  the  first  morning  meeting  with  their  little 
daughter,  when  Ninorc%  had  kissed  her  with  whispered 
words  of  thanksgiving,  and  Antonn  had  blessed  her  in  a 
voice  which  trembled  in  spite  of  him.  But  she  could 
understand  their  silence;  they  felt  too  deeply  for  words 
just  yet ;  whereas  he  —  was  it  that  the  matter  touched 
him  very  little? 

In  her  newly  awakened  sensitiveness,  the  girl  almost 
thought  so ;  and  when  he  spoke  to  her  next^some  trivial 
remark  which  he  forced  himself  to  make — she  answered 
quite  pettishly;  and  soon  after,  having  finished  het 
breakfast,  she  rose  from  the  table  and  went  out 

She  was  going  for  water,  but  she  did  not  tell  Christophe, 
as  she  usually  did,  so  that  if  he  liked  he  might  come  and 
help  her.  Her  heart  felt  sore  within  her,  and  the  thought 
that  the  half-acknowledged  happiness  of  the  early  morning 
had  been  all  a  delusion,  brought  with  it  not  only  disappoint- 
ment,— felt,  though  unacknowledged, — but  also  a  horrible 
feeling  of  shame  which  swallowed  up  every  other  sensation. 
In  her  agony  she  had  shown  her  heart ;  had  shown  him 
its  preference  before  she  even  knew  it  herself,  and  he  had 
looked  on  with  indifference !    Nay,  worse ;  he  must  haye 
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thought  hei  unmaidenly,  «od  was  checking  ber  thiu  by 
cpldneu  and  unconcern. 

It  was  hoiribte,  unbeanble  !  But  the  would  show  him 
at  least  that  she  did  not  care ;  she  would  make  him 
believe  that  he  had  been  mistakeD,  after  all 

And  she  did.  No  young  beauty  was  ever  more  coy 
and  distant  than  was  Genofa  that  day  towards  him  who 
had  saved  her  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own ;  and  when 
young  Count  Aymon  de  Kerdecli  appeared  unexpectedly 
at  the  village  festivitiet  in  the  afternoon,  she  received  his 
notice  with  the  greatest  apparent  satisfaction,  and  danced 
so  often  with  bim  that  the  othei  village  girls  were  mad 
with  jealousy. 

"  Little  coquette,"  Cbristophe  heard  them  whisper,  as 
the  rustic  beauty  stood  apart  with  the  gentleman,  smiling 
and  blushing,  Uughing  and  chatting;  now  lifting  her  bright 
blue  eyes  to  his;  now  lowering  them  and  letting  her 
dimples  play  bewitchingly,  as  she  listened  to  some  low- 
toned  remark.  "  Little  coquette,  shell  have  her  head 
tumed  with  a  vengeance  this  time ;  and  yet  she  might 
know  what  aristocrats  mean  when  they  flirt  with  a  girl  of 
the  people.  Well,  well ;  shell  not  listen  to  anybody  after 
this." 

Christophe  moved  away.  The  words  and  the  sight 
alike  stung  him,  and  be  was  glad  to  leave  the  holiday- 
makers  behind  and  return  to  the  quiet  of  the  farm, 
deserted  at  this  hour  by  all  its  inhalHtants. 
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"She  won't  listen  to  anybody  after  this,'* 
Why  was  there  such  a  sting  in  the  words  ?  Why  should 
he  care?  Had  he  not  just  been  hoping  that,  if  suffering 
there  must  be,  he  might  bear  it  alone?  That,  at  least, 
lier  heart  might  be  still  untouched.  That  it  was  so, 
he  fancied  he  now  had  ample  proof ;  and  yet  it  did  not 
make  him  happier.  One  thing  it  did,  however :  it  made 
the  path  he  had  traced  for  himself  the  easier  to  tread. 
He  could  go  forward  among  its  stones  and  thorns  without 
the  remorse  of  involving  another  in  its  pains  and  penalties. 
He  might  give  himself  up  unhesitatingly  to  whatever  Provi- 
dence, as  represented  by  the  priest  Bem^z,  might  decide  as 
his  future  fate. 

That  struggle  at  least,  as  the  poor  lad  said  to  himself, 
was  now  over.    The  ignis  fatuus  of  a  deluding  hope— 
a  sweet,  impossible  possibility — which  might  have  led  him 
astray  in  spite  of  his  resolution,  had  gone  out  for  ever 
Well,  better  so.    . 


CHAPTER  XL 

A    DRUIUICAL  CONFESSIONAL. 

Tlic  udlliiian  dC  x  mati 
Unticdbsi.  and  Ihat  cannot  Rnd 
lucenireof  rot  and  harmony 


Kvpcals  iir'  awful  prophKics ! 

Is  to  lie  happ)-  !     J  am  weak, 
And  cannot  find  Ihc  good  1  K«k, 


■^■i<;Fei,ijiw— "  TVU  GuMfii  Lfgrnd." 

Twilight  wai  falling  as  Chtistophe  entered  the  Oniid 
lines. 

A  shudder,  which  he  struggled  against,  but  could  not 
repress,  shook  him  from  head  to  foot  on  findiog  himself  in 
the  silent  presence  of  the  tall  grey  stones;  and  this  was 
fepeated  still  more  strongly  when  he  came  to  a  stand  at 
the  foot  of  the  monster,  which  still  went  by  the  name  of  his 
lather. 

A  Child  of  the  Menhir  1 

Was  there,  then,  really  some  mysterious  connection  be- 
tween his  fate  and  these  relics  of  a  bygone  age  ?    Was  the 
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forcery,  which  tradition  associated  with  these  weird  monu- 
ments, still  alive  for  him? 

A  sensation,  which  almost  amounted  to  fear,  came  over 
the  lad,  as  he  waited  there  in  the  gathering  gloom,  and 
recalled,  one  after  another,  the, circumstances  of  his  life. 

Under  a  menhir  his  mother  had  died ;  under  a  menhir 
he  had  himself  been  found;  among  menhirs  he  had 
played  in  childhood;  by  a  menhir  had  happened  that 
which  had  hung,  as  it  were,  a  cloud  of  blood  between  him 

and  the  joys  of  youth.  And  now?  Yes,  it  was  by  a 
menhir  again  that  his  life's  lot  was  to  be  decided  1 

Truly,  as  in  his  dream,  these  awful  stones  formed  the 
background  to  every  scene  of  importance  in  his  history; 
his  life-thread  seemed  inextricably  entangled  among  them. 
No  wonder  that  the  superstitious  Breton  lad  should  turn 
cold,  as  imder  the  dread  hand  of  fate ;  no  wonder  he  felt 
an  unreasoning  terror,  as  he  waited,  in  the  growing 
darkness,  for  the  next  scene  in  the  drama  of  which  he 
himself  was  the  central  figure, 

"  God's  blessing  be  upon  thee,  my  son." 
The  voice  sounded  quite  close  to  him,  and  yet  he  had 
heard  no  step.  He  looked  round  with  a  start,  and  there, 
gliding  from  behind  the  menhir,  was  the  tall,  thin  forip  in 
the  black  soutane,  which  he  was  expecting,  yet  dreading,  to 
see.  Bern^z  did  not  offer  his  hand.  Well  as  the  lads  had 
known  each  other  in  early  life,  there  seemed  to  have  arisen 
an  imperceptible  barrier  between  them.     The  one  was  a 
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priest  and  conTeaor ;  the  other  a  laTinaii  and  a  penitent 
That  was  the  diflerence ;  but  each  felt  that  it  was  a  differ- 
ence which  was  evorthin^ 

"  YoD  sent  for  me,  tay  acHi  ?' 

Bemba  said  the  words  lather  as  a  remark  than  as  a 
qnestion,  white  he  stood  waiting  with  bia  back  slightly 
leaning  against  the  menhir,  and  his  keen  eyes  fixed  upon 
Christophe. 

'  And  the  lad  seemed  to  need  a  reminder,  for  he  stood 
quite  silently  opposite  the  priest,  apparently  forgetful  for 
what  purpose  they  were  there. 

He  looked  up  at  the  words ;  but  his  gaze  was  strangely 
absent,  and  still  he  did  not  speak. 

"  You  have  something  to  confess  ?" 

Again  it  was  the  statement  of  a  fact  rather  than  a 
question,  and  the  searching  eyes  seemed  to  be  closely 
watching  for  its  effect  on  the  heater.  Nor  did  they  look  in 
vain.  A  perceptible  shiver  passed  over  Christophe,  and 
be  changed  his  position  uneasily ;  but  still  he  said  no  word. 
Only  he  looked  at  the  young  priest  in  his  tutn,  with  a  sott 
of  fascination  in  his  gaze. 

The  priest  tried  again,  and  the  expression  of  his  eyes 
became  more  searching  than  ever;  he  seemed  trying  to 
read  the  thoughts  which  were  still  withholden  from  him. 

"  My  son,"  be  said,  in  a  deep,  quiet  tone, — "  my  son,  do 
not  fear  to  speak.  The  crime  is  great,  the  shame  is 
terrible;  but  there  is  no  crime  so  great,  no  shame  so 
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« 

terrible  which  a   true  confession,  a  sincere  repentance, 
cannot  relieve.    Even  blood ^ 

He  stopped,  for  a  spasm  had  passed  over  his  hearer's 
face  at  the  word,  and  the  blood  had  left  his  very  lips. 

He  made  an  effort  to  speak — failed  once  ;  and  when  the 
words  did  come,  the  voice  had  a  strange  dry  tone,  totally 
unlike  its  usual  quality. 

**  You  know  about  it  ?" 

The  priest  hesitated.  The  response  was  apparently  not 
what  he  had  expected.  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 
went  on,  ignoring  the  question.  '^  My  son,  do  not  try  to 
hide  anything  from  me.  Speak  freely,  and  I  will  advise 
you." 

''But  if  you  know  it  already,  why  should  I  speak? 
God  knows  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  tell,  even  under  the  seal  of 
confession." 

There  was  a  sort  of  bitter  defiance  in  the  tone,  which 
struck  the  young  priest  unpleasantly.  A  shade  of  colour 
mounted  to  his  pale  face ;  but  he  bit  his  lips,  as  though 
to  curb  some  hasty  words  which  were  rising  to  them ;  and 
when  he  spoke,  the  voice  was  all  that  it  should  be. 

<<  My  son,  why  should  you  waste  precious  time  in  what 
b  not  to  the  purpose?  You  are  here  to  confess  a  great 
and  secret  sin.  Kneel  and  confess  it  as  unto  God,  through 
me,  His  unworthy  minister.  Only  by  means  of  confession 
can  you  be  freed  from  a  terrible  burden.  If  you  are  too 
proud  to  humble  yourself,  be  sure  God  will  humble  yoo^ 
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and  you  will  bear  the  bruid  with  you  even  to  your  grave 
— ay,  and  beyond  it,  ai  did  proud  and  uorepentant  Cain. 
Dowa  on  your  knees,  in  the  vety  dust  1  and  were  it,  indeed, 
a  brother'!  blood  which  criea^-^" 

Again  he  was  luddenly  inteinipted,  for,  as  though  struck 
to  the  heart  by  a  random  arrow,  the  lad  did  indeed  sink  to 
the  ground  with  a  cry — 

"  Then  it  is  known  1    Oh  I  Bemfez,  save  me  1— hide  me 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not  fit  to  die  I  " 

In  an  agony  of  terror,  he  clasped  the  young  priest's 
knees  aod  groaned.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  self- 
control  under  the  terrible  fear  which  had  suddenly  fallen 
upon  him  ;  a  feat  which  had  possessed  him  before  now, 
but  from  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  he  was  now  secure. 
The  secret  was  terrible  enough  to  bear  about  with  him, 
while  it  still  remained  a  secret ;  but  if  it  were  indeed 
known? 

A  cold  dew  bathed  the  poor  lad's  brow  at  the  very 
thought,  and  his  breath  came  in  painful  gasps.  For  must 
he  not  suffer  for  it?  Could  he  accuse  a  father  to  free 
himself,  even  a  father  such  as  his  ?  And  were  he  to  do  so, 
where  was  the  proof? 

fiem^E  was  greatly  astonished  at  the  strange  effect  of 
words  which,  even  with  the  previous  clue  which  Christophe 
had  unconsciously  afforded  him,  he  had  hardly  expected 
would  be  BO  appropriated.  He  valued  himself  on  being  a 
judge  of  character,  and  his  former  knowledge  of  Christophe 
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had  certainly  not  led  him  to  expect  that  he  would  find  in 
him  a  criminal  of  so  deep  a  dye  as  the  lad's  words  seemed 
to  show. 

What  had  he,  then,  done?  Could  it  be  that  one  so 
young  was  already  a  murderer?  And  if  so?  The  young 
priest  thought  of  the  solemn  service  of  the  early  morning 
.  at  which  this  lad  had  been  present,  —  admitted,  like  the 
zest,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  without  the  ordinary 
previous  precautions, — and  he  shuddered. 

No,  it  couid  not  be.    There  must  be  some  mistake. 

**  Christophe,"  he  said,  gravely,  carefully  guarding  his 
voice  from  the  emotions  which  he  could  not  but  feel—* 
''  Christophe,  my  son,  be  calm.  You  are  under  some  mis- 
take. Listen  to  me.  I  do  not  know  any  particulars  of 
this  crime  of  which  you  accuse  yourself;  so  far  as  I  know, 
they  are  still  between  you  and  God.  Take  a  few  moments 
to  quiet  yourself;  reflect,  and  then  make  your  confession. 
You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  All  that  you  tell  me 
will,  as  you  know,  be  as  safe  with  me  as  with  the  grave.  Is 
it  not  under  the  seal  of  confession?" 

These  words  seemed  to  re-assure  the  lad  He  stopped 
his  convulsive  gasping  to  listen,  looked  up  for  one  moment, 
when  Bern^z  ceased  speaking,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
gradually  grew  calmer,  though  the  glitter  of  excitement  still 
shone  in  his  dark  eyes. 

Bern^z  stood  patiently  waiting,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
evening  sky,  where  the  stars  were  coming  out,  though  the 
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moon,  Blreadjr  put  her  foil,  had  Dot'yiet  rim.  A  light — 
that  calm,  grave  radiance  which  sotnetimcB  lingers  so  long 
after  stmiet — still  shone  in  the  west,  and  its  reflection 
retted  on  the  pale,  spiritual  face  of  the  young  priest,  and 
on  the  tonsured  head,  from  which  he  had  removed  his 
broad  beaver.  Calmneu  and  strength,  thoughts  and 
desires  raised  above  earth  and  her  troubles,  were  in  his 
whole  aipect,  setting  it  in  strong  contrast  with  the  pas- 
■ionate  emotion  of  the  figure — younger,  indeed,  but  not  by 
many  yean — ^which  crouched  at  his  feet;  and  around 
fltood,  rank  on  rank,  the  strange,  silent,  motionless  menhirs. 
Something  in  the  look  and  attitude  of  the  young  priest  was 
curiously  in  harmony  with  them — with  them,  and  with  the 
stars.  He  seemed  a  link  between.  Kneeling  there  at  his 
feet,  Christophe  had  a  sort  of  perception  of  this,  though  he 
could  not  have  expressed  how  it  was  that  they  were  con- 
nected in  his  mind.  Presently  the  young  priest  put  his 
band  gently  but  firmly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  kneeling 
lad.  ■ "  Now,"  he  said,  briefly. 

Then,  the  usual  form  having  been  gone  through,  the 
confession  was  begun,  and  the  secret,  so  long  hidden  in 
the  depths  of  the  young  burdened  heart,  was  at  length 
shared  \t-ith  another. 

The  lad  seemed  to  have  extreme  difhculty  in  speaking. 
His  voice  was  low  and  husky.  Every  now  and  then  he 
seemed  ready  to  choke,  and,  as  the  scenes  in  the  terrible 
tragedy  rose  one  by  one  before  him,  a  convulsive  shudder 
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would  pass  over  his  wbole  frame  and  almost  take  froniw. 
him  the  power  of  continued  expression.     From  time  to 
time  also,  if  a  wandering  breeze  stirred  the  her]l>age,  he 
would  start  and  look  round  with  a  frightened  gaze,  as  if 
he  dreaded  to  see  something,  or  feared  an  unseen  auditor. 
He  was    very  candid,  however;  he  left  nothing  to  be 
supposed,  but  poured  out  the  whole  story,  not  only  of  the 
deed  itself,  but  of  the  effect  it  had  had  upon  him.    How- 
for  a  time  it  had  overwhelmed  his  religioui  and  given  him 
a  shuddering  horror  even  at  the  sight  of  a  Crucifix.    How 
he  had  lived  for  a  time  without  God  in  the  world,  and 
how  it  had  been  through  Bern^z  himself  that  he  had  been 
re-awakened  to  spiritual  things  and  made  to  think  of  an. 
atonement 

His  whole  iimer  consciousness  was  laid  bare  up  to  the. 
close  oi  last  night's  Mass.  Only  of  the  discovery  he  had . 
since  made  he  did  not  speak.  This  was  the  sole  reser- 
vation ;  and,  sin  or  not,  he  felt  he  could  not  speak  of  it 
He  was  ready,  or  thought  he  was,  to  make  the  sacrifice ; 
but  to  pluck  this  secret  also  from  his  heart  he  felt  he  had 
not  the  power.  Therefore,  when  he  had  come  in  his 
confession  to  the  interview  last  night — an  interview  at 
which  this  confession  would  have  been  made,  had  there 
been  time — he  paused,  unable  to  go  further.  And  the 
priest  did  not  press  him ;  he  had  no  cause  to  expect  that 
there  was  more  to  telL 

When  Christophe  had  finished,  he  drew  a  deep  breath,. 
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a&d  knelt  on,  waiting  for  the  pronunciation  of  his  fatr.    It 
was  long  in  coming. 

Beni^z  itood  silent,  with  eyea  bent  on  the  ground, 
pondering  deeply  over  the  sirange  conression  which  had 
been  made  to  him ;  pondering,  too,  in  what  way  he  should 
act  upon  it.  For  some  time  before  he  had  been  claimed 
by  the  pillawer,  Bembz  had  had  his  eye  on  his  uncle's 
adopted  son.  He  had  recognised  powers  beyond  those 
of  an  ordinary  peasant  lad  in  this  foundling ;  and,  devoted 
as  he  was,  with  an  intense  and  almost  fanatic  enthusiasm 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  religion, 
he  had  ofrcn  considered  in  what  way  an  instrument,  more 
highly  tempered  than  the  spades  and  ploughshares  among 
which  it  lay,  might  be  best  used  in  their  service.  The 
absence  of  all  family  ties  had  seemed  to  him  a  further 
qualification,  and  almost  a  divine  proof  that  the  foundling 
was  set  apart  for  some  special  use  His  own  strong 
vocation  had  been  an  index  which,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
pointed  in  the  direction  which  that  service  was  to  take ; 
and  those  words  of  Christophe's  on  the  day  of  his  First 
Communion  had  made  his  heart  leap  with  a  feeling  of 
prophetic  insight.  He  had  spoken — spoken  from  out  of 
his  own  deep  enthusiasm — ^and  the  lad's  response  bad  falkn 
upon  him,  like  cold  water  over  glowing  iron.  He  had  left 
him  in  despair,  and  with  a  feeling  of  indignation ;  and 
from  that  moment  he  had  thought  of  Christophe — when 
he  thought  of  him  at  all — as  a  renegade,  fighting  against 
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the  Divine  will.  His  appropriation  by  Matelinn  Gourven, 
and  condemnation  to  one  of  the  most  degraded  of  callings, 
he  had  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  grim  satisfaction,  as  a 
fit  judgment  on  one  who,  having  turned  his  back  on  the 
high  privileges  of  a  son,  was  doomed  to  wander  into  a  far 
country  and  herd  with  swine. 

And  now  the  wheel  had  come  full  circle;  the  lad  was 
finding  out  for  himself,  finding  out  by  bitter  experience 
what  he,  Bemez,  had  found  out  for  him  long  before. 

There  was  a  sort  of  triumph  in  the  young  priest's  heart, 
as  he  stood  there  with  this  lad  at  his  feet — a  triumph  which 
he  took  for  angelic  joy  over  a  repentant  sinner  \  but  which, 
had  he  carefully  analysed  it,  he  would  have  found  to  be 
mingled  at  least  with  a  feeling  less  pure* 

But  what  human  being,  however  raised  above  the  things 
of  this  world,  is  ever  totally  free  from  earthly  taint  ? 

Tet  he  paused  before  answering.  There  were  difficulties 
in  the  way.  True,  the  instrument  now  offered  itself  for 
the  grinding  which  should  fit  it  for  use;  but  there  was 
blood  on  it :  blood,  shed  indeed  by  another,  but  leaving  a 
taint  nevertheless.  Whence,  too,  was  the  iron  taken? 
From  a  quarry  full  of  impurity.  Would  these  two  draw- 
backs outweigh  its  evident  value  in  the  judgment  of  those 
in  authority  ?    Would  they  cause  its  rejection  ? 

Bern&z  doubted;  yet  he  was  inclined  to  think  not. 
The  Church  was  passing  through  a  time  of  extreme 
danger ;  she  was  in  pressing  need  of  efficient  servants,  and 

VOL.  II.  o 
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might  overtook   blemislies  under    present  circumsUnces, 
which  in  happier  times  she  would  refuse  to  tolerate. 
So  much  for  that  difhculty;  but  there  was  another. 
The   very  circumsbuices    which  were   in   Christophe's 
favour  OD  the  one  hand,  were  against  him  from  another 
point  of  view. 

The  Constitution  had  degraded  the  Church  to  the  rank 
of  a  mere  handmaid  to  the  State.  It  had  broken  up  the 
orthodox  seminaries,  or  filled  them  with  constitutional 
teachers.  How,  then,  was  Christophc  to  get  the  training 
necessary  for  admission  into  the  prieithood  ?  He  could 
not  have  it  at  present,  in  France  at  least ;  he  must  wait ; 
and  might  not  waiting  be  dangerous  to  his  purpose? 

Certainly  it  might ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  well, 
perhaps,  that  the  lad's  sincerity  should  be  tried.  He  must 
not  think  that  the  favour  was  on  his  side,  and  too  great 
readiness  to  admit  him  might  suggest  this.  That  the 
Church  should  open  her  arms  to  receive  an  erring  and 
repentant  son ;  that  she  should  confide  to  him  the  steward- 
ship of  her  most  sacred  mysteries,  and  consent  to  enrol 
him  among  her  ministers,  must  be  looked  on  as  an 
inestimable  privilege. 

So  reasoned  Bem&i ;  and,  having  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, he  still  delayed  (or  a  while  to  break  the  silence. 
Folding  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
evening  sky,  as  though  he  would  read  there  the  will  ol 
Heaven.     But  the  long  delay  was  agony  to  ihe  penitent. 
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The  sihence,  at  last,  became  unbearable,  and  he  committed  > 
the  indiscretion  of  breaking  it  himself. 

''  Am  I  not  to  have  absolution  ?"  he  asked,  in  ^  trembling 
voice.  "Am  I  too  guilty  even  for  Heaven  to  pardon? 
I  used  to  think  so ;  for  long  after  the — the  deed  (he 
faltered  over  the  word)  I  looked  on  myself  as  a  murderer ; 
but  of  late,  things  have  seemed  clearer.   I  have  hoped — — *" 

He  stopped ;  but  his  pleading  face,  now  lifted  to  that  oi 
the  young  priest,  as  if  to  read  there  his  fate,  spoke  the 
rest. 

Again  Bemez  was  at  a  loss  what  to  answer.  He  had 
been  so  completely  taken  up  with  that  side  of  the  case 
which  concerned  Christophe's  acceptance  as  a  priest,  that 
he  had  almost  forgotten  to  regard  him  as  a  penitent ;  and 
to  find  himself  called  on  to  settle  the  question  of  his  share 
in  the  guilt  of  this  terrible  deed  was  embarrassing.  Yet — 
the  perception  dawTied  upon  him  as  the  lad  spoke— the  two 
questions  were  closely  involved,  the  one  with  the  other ; 
and — what  voice  whispered  this  in  his  ear? — might  it  not 
be  prejudicial  to  lessen  the  lad's  sense  of  guilt?  However, 
he  must  answer  without  further  deliberation  ;  the  agonized 
pleading  of  those  eyes  demanded  it;  otherwise  the  lad 
might  be  driven  to  desperation,  and  the  instrument  lost  for 
want  of  one  to  care  for  it 

The  consequence  was  that,  without  absolutely  doing  it 
consciously,  certainly  not  deliberately^  Bem^z  temporized. 

"  It  is  an  unfortunate  affair,"  he  said — "  a  very  sad  and  • 
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terrible  crime ;  and  let  me  remind  you,  my  sod,  that,  had 
you  followed  my  advice,  you  need  never  have  been  in- 
volved in  it.  You  remember  how  I  counselled  the  step 
you  are  now  desirous  of  taking?  Thtn  it  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy;  n<rsv  it  ii  difficult.  No,  do  net  speak," 
he  went  on,  seeing,  from  the  sudden  change  of  the  lad's 
countenance,  that  he  was  going  to  interrupt  him.  "  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  impossible ;  it  is,  probably,  so  far  as  I  can 
now  see,  the  one  way  out  of  the  fatal  labyrinth  in  which 
you  have  entangled  yourself.  Be  calm,  my  son,  be  calm  ; 
I  am  not  about  to  refuse  you  absolution,  though  your  errors 
have  been  great.  Apart  from  anything  else,  have  you  not 
confessed  to  me  that  for  a  long  space  of  time  you  have 
lived  the  life  of  an  outcast  fiom  religion  ?  No,  I  will  not 
refuse  you  absolution  ;  but  it  must  be  given  conditionally. 
Your  impulse  to  make  atonement,  not  only  for  yourself,  but 
for  the  far  greater  guilt  of  your  father,  seems  to  me  a 
heavenly  leading.  In  my  judgment,  you  have  brought  upon 
yourself  this  sin  and  sorrow  by  fighting  against  the  will  of 
God,  Who,  as  I  believe,  designed  you  for  His  special  service. 
Like  Jonah,  you  have  fled  from  Him,  and,  like  Jonah,  He 
is  bringing  you  to  obedience  by  the  rod  of  His  power 
Thank  God  for  His  mercy,  my  son,  that  He  deigns  to  do 
it ;  and  every  thorn  in  the  cross  laid  upon  you,  painful  as  it 
now  is,  will  become  for  you  as  a  flower  of  love." 

Bem&z's  face  kindled  as  he  spoke ;  his  voice  took  the 
thrilling  tone  usual  to  it  under  the  enthusiasm  of  preaching. 
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and  the  spell  which  he  had  before  exercised  on  Christophe 
again  came  into  operation. 

His  face,  too,  kindled ;  the  depression  which  had  fallen 
upon  him  was  suddenly  lifted,  and  he  felt  inspired  to  bear 
any  burden  which  this  man  might  see  fit  to  allot. 

'*  Only  tell  me,  father,  what  I  mast  do,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  work  it  out,  cost  what  it  will." 

These  last  words  were  added  in  a  lower  tone,  for  a 
momentary  vision  of  Genofa  flitted  before  the  speaker's 
mind. 

Then  Bernbz  explained  so  much  of  his  views  as  he  saw 
fit  to  impart  to  the  young  aspirant  to  the  priesthood. 
Christophe  listened  in  silence,  and  when  he  had  finished 
said,  with  a  half-sigh : — 

"Then  you  think  I  am  really  fit?" 

Bem^z  put  up  his  hand,  as  though  to  check  too  great 
presumption." 

"I  said  not  so,  my  son.  You  were  nearer  once  than 
now ;  and  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  regain  one's  first  estate.  But 
do  not  despair.  Heaven  gives  you  a  time  of  probation ; 
set  this  great  honour  always  before  you,  and  beware  lest, 
having  put  your  hand  to  the  plough,  you  again  look  back 
to  the  world  and  its  fleeting  joys.  You  have  offered  your- 
self to  God,  if  He  will  have  you;  you  are  as  if  devoted  till 
He  sees  fit  further  to  reveal  His  will  by  allowing  you 
admission  into  an  orthodox  college.  If  you  waver,  think 
what  lies  behind  ready  to  swallow  you^the  black  abyss 
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from  which  you  have  yet  but  hardljr  escaped,  ir  you  per- 
severe, and  Heaveo  see  fit  to  accept  your  atoneinent — ah  ! 
what  joys,  aever-ending,  outweighing  all  that  the  world  can 
offer,  at  this  menhir  (he  placed  hi*  hand  on  the  giant  stone) 
would  ontweigh  the  pebbles  at  its  feet  1" 

Bemfez  paused,  and  a  look  of  ecstasy  lit  up  his  pale,  thin 
face.  He  seemed  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  some 
supernal  vision.    Suddenly  he  started. 

"I  was  forgetting,"  lie  said.  "There  is  search  out  for 
me,  and  I  may  not  linger  too  long.  I  must  be  in  shelter 
before  the  raoon  rises.  Kneel,  my  son,  and  thou  shalt 
have  absolutions-only  remember,  it  is  (oniitmial." 

He  pronounced  the  formula ;  then,  with  his  hand  on  the 
lad's  head,  he  solemnly  blessed  him,  and  glided  away  as 
noiselessly  as  he  had  come. 

For  lull  five  minutes,  Christophe  stood  loolciog  vacantly 
into  the  gloom,  in  the  direction  which  the  prit;st  had 
taken;  then,  as  he  had  done  before  on  his  renirn  to 
Carnac,  he  knelt  doit'n  by  the  menhir,  pressed  his  lips  to 
the  cold  stone,  and  signed  himself  with  the  cross.  Again 
it  was  a  sort  of  dedication ;  but  this  time  the  sacrifice 
seemed  infinitely  nearer,  and  cscapt  less  and  less  likely. 

Kneeling  ihere  close  under  its  shadow,  the  great  dark 
pillar  seemed  to  tower  to  an  awful  height  above  his  head. 
A  giddiness  seized  him  ;  the  menhir  seemed  to  totter  as 
though  about  to  cruiih  him.  He  rose  hastily  and  staggead 
away.    It  was  as  if  inexorable  fate  were  falling  upon  him — 
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fate,  heavy  as  the  menhir,  dark  as  the  evening  shadows 
which  were  falling  thickly  around. 

And  yet,  since  Genofa  did  not  love  him,  was  it  not 
happiest  so  ?  Had  not  Bem^z  thrilled  him  through  whh 
a  description  of  happiness,  not  of  this  earth,  in  store  for 
him  ?  Why,  then,  should  he  feel  so  stunned,  so  oppressed 
by  the  prospect  ? 

The  lad  could  not  answer  his  own  questions;  reason 
seemed  paralysed;  he  could  only  feel. 


X 


CHAPTER     XII. 

PLiWIXO  AT  lOVK. 

"  Th  an  nwtwjird  ihinj  to  pUy  wiih  «mlt.' 

— K.  Bhownim;. 

For  three  days  alter  thi*  GenoEa  and  ChriEtophe  avoided 
each  other,  and  scarcely  spolce.  She  from  shamcfacedness, 
.  wounded  ptidi.',  and  self-respect,  and  a  disappointment  she 
scarcely  liked  to  confess,  even  to  herself;  he,  partly  from 
wounded  feeling,  but  still  more  from  the  dedication  he 
was  conscious  of  having  made. 

There  was  a  pain  at  the  heart  of  both ;  a  longing  after 
each  other,  which  neither  would  yield  to ;  a  sense  as 
though  the  sun  liad  gone  under  a  cloud. 

Christophc  saw  it  plainly,  and  knew  the  wherefore  ot 
his  pain ;  poor  little  Genofa  felt  it  dimly  and  confusedly, 
refused  to  look  her  trouble  in  the  face,  and  strove  to  forget 
it  in  the  <;ompany  of  young  Count  Aymon,  who  was  still 
at  the  Chfiteau  and  seldom  let  a  day  slip  by  without  coming 
to  the  home  of  his  foster-parents.  To  see  them  together 
was  more  almost  than  Christophe  could  bear.  He  knew 
she  was  rot  f)r  him;  but  to  see  her  with  another — that 
other    ft    handsome,   wellborn   youth,  jesting  gayly  and 
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whispering  soft  nothings,  to  which  she  listened  with  a  smile 
and  a  blush — was  gall  and  wormwood  to  him.  His  heart 
swelled  with  jealousy ;  then  turned  sick  with  cold  despair. 
He  felt  that  to  stay  there  longer  was  torture  welUnigh  too 
great  for  his  strength.  And  yet  Bern^z  had  bidden  him  wait. 
Things,  however,  could  not  long  go  on  like  this  without 
something  happening ;  and,  though  what  did  hsippen  was 
not  of  much  importance  in  itself,  yet  it  led  to  more. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  Christophe's 
interview  with  Bern^z  at  the  menhir.  Easter  had  brought 
the  Spring  with  a  rush.  The  apple-tree,  trained  over  the 
south  gable  of  the  farmhouse  at  Coeimor,  was  covering  the 
old  grey  walls  with  a  sheet  of  rosy  blossoms ;  those  in 
the  orchard  were  likewise  blushing  into  bloom;  and  the 
cherry-trees,  which  grew  on  either  side  of  the  garden- 
gate,  hung  like  a  snowy  bridal  veil  over  Genofa's  golden 
head,  as  she  knelt  beside  the  shady  border  underneath, 
carefully  plucking  a  bunch  of  fragant  lilies-of-the- valley  to 
weave  a  crown  for  a  girl  companion,  who  had  died  the 
day  before. 

So,  at  least,  thought  young  Count  Aymon,  as  he  leant 
over  the  wall,  and  peeped  at  his  pretty  foster-sister  between 
the  branches;  and  he  caught  himself  wishing  that  the 
aristocratic  partis^  which  his  mother  was  always  proposing 
to  him  and  offering  to  negotiate,  were  capable  of  sheltering 
half  as  much  beauty  under  the  wedding  veil,  as  did  this 
child  of  the  people  under  the  cherry-blossoms. 
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Pretty  Genofii  did  not  see  the  admiring  bee  which  was 
contemplating  her  behind  the  screen,  or  the  colour  in  hei 
Cair  cfaeeki  would  have  been  tnaoy  shades  deeper,  and  the 
voice  which  crooned  the  Breton  ditty  would  scarcely  have 
been  so  steady  and  unembairassed  as  it  was.  Very  sweet 
and  soft  it  sounded,  mingliBg  with  the  drowsy  humming 
of  the  bees  in  the  blossoms  overhead ;  for,  though  the 
dead  giri  had  not  been  a  bosom  friend,  the  occupation  in 
which  the  was  engaged  naturally  brought  thoughts  of  a 
companion,  who,  a  year  ago,  had  been  healthy  and  happy 
IS  henelf,  and  induced  a  gentle  sorrow  which  suited  well 
with  the  pathetic  words : — 

*  "  The  happiest  lot  from  li'e  they  bring, 

The  young  whom  death  takes  in  the  spring. 

Ev'n  as  the  rose  drops  from  the  spray, 

So  youth  from  life  doth  fall  away. 

Those  who  die  ere  this  week  is  flov-n 

All  with  fresh  flowers  shall  be  strewn ; 

And  from  those  flowers  shall  soar  heaven  high, 

As  from  the  rose-cup  the  butterfly." 
She  paused  for  a  moment  to  smell  the  lilies  in  her  hand, 
and  the  pause  was  filled  up  by  the  opening  warble  of  a 
nightingale  in  the  orchard  behind  the  house.  The  pretty 
head  was  bent  on  one  side  to  listen,  with  a  gracerul  bird- 
like movement,  and  then  ihe  soft  voice  went  on  again  : — 

"  Jeflik  !  JefBk  !  did  you  not  hear 
The  nightingale's  song  so  sweet  and  clear  ? 

*  BnUHi  "  iAdb,"  mnslaled  in  Tom  Taylor'i  BaliaAmnASfigtoS  Britw  ay. 
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The  month  of  May  is  passing  e'en  now, 
And  with  it  the  blossom  on  the  bough. 

When  this  she  heard,  the  gentle  maid, 
Crosswise  her  two  pale  hands  she  laid  : 

I  will  say  an  Ave  Marte^ 

Our  Ladye  sweet,  in  honour  ot  thee : 

That  it  may  please  our  God,  thy  Son, 
To  look  with  pity  me  upon ; 

That  grace  to  pass  quick  me  be  given. 
And  wait  for  those  I  love  in  Heaven." 

The  soft  voice  trembled  a  little  over  the  last  words,  and 
was  silent  again. 

"  V.es,  in  Heaven,"  repeated  Genofa  to  herself,  very  low. 
**  It  will  be  no  harm  there.  Poor  Fantik  is  happier  where 
she  is.  Guillaouik  never  really  loved  her,  I  do  believe. 
He  admired  others — me,  lor  instance, — more  than  her, 
and  she  did  not  live  to  suffer  from  his  slights.  Ah,  well, 
they  say  he  is  sorry  now.  Perhaps  he  would  be  sorry,  too, 
if  /  were  to  die."  She  thought  of  some  one  who  was  not 
Guillaouik,  and  sighed. . 

'^  Why  dost  thou  sigh,  Genofa  P"  asked  a  voice  at  the 
garden-gate. 

The  girl  started,  and  looked  up,  to  see  young  Aymon  de 
Kerdec*h  open  it  and  come  to  her  side. 

With  one  bound,  she  was  on  her  feet,  dropping  him  the 
pretty  reference  her  mother  had  taught  her. 

He  doffed  his  hat  and  bowed  to  her,  half  in  mimicry, 
half  in  admiring   courtesy;  and  Genofa  could  not  help 
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thiDkiiig  him  a  gsllattt  figure  in  his  black  velvet  ridiiig- 
dreu,  bendiog  his  bri^t  handsome  head  in  greeting  to 
bei.  Here  was  someone,  at  least,  and  that  a  somebody  ol 
importance,  who  found  her  not  to  be  despised. 

The  sense  of  this  was  balm  to  little  Geno£i,  and  sh« 
smiled  on  bim  in  retuni. 

"That's  right;  a  smile  suits  thee  better  than  a  sigh, 
sweet  sister,"  said  Aymon,  gayly.  "  But  come,  tell  me, 
what  was  the  sigh  about  just  now?  It  wasn't  for  mc,  was 
it,  pretty  one  P" 

"For  you.  Monsieur  Aymon  ?" 

The  little  head  went  up,  half  inquiringly,  half  with 
maiden  pride,  at  the  question. 

"Ay,  for  me.  But  perhaps  you  good  people  here  don't 
know — nay,  how  should  you  ? — that  I'm  going  away  again. 
Ah  ]  heaven,  tt  grows  harder  and  harder  to  go  each  time  1" 

He  said  the  last  words  in  a  lower  voice,  with  a  tender 
sigh,  and  a  soft  glance  of  his  dark  eyes  at  Genofa,  which 
made  her  lower  her  silken  lashes. 

"Is  it.  Monsieur  Aymon?" 

She  said  it  simply,  because  she  was  at  a  loss  for  a  reply ; 
and  <  mainly  was  not  prepared  to  have  her  hand  taken  by 
the  young  aristocrat  oi  to  hear  the  glib  torrent  of  words 
in  the  same  strain  that  followed. 

"  Is  it,  Genofa  ?  Dost  need  to  ask  the  question,  pretty 
one  P  Ay,  truly,  it  is ;  and  for  what,  dost  think  7  What 
makes  it  so  hard?    Nay,  don't  pretend  not  to  know,  sweet 
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hypocrite.  But  there,  'twould  be  harder  still  if  I  did  not 
have  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return,  and  a  sweet  welcome 
from  a  sweet  maid,' of  whose  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
rose-bud  mouth,  I  shall  dream ** 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte ! " 

Hating  arrived  at  this  point,  Genofa  seemed  to  think 
that  she  had  allowed  her  aristocratic  admirer  to  go  far 
enough  ;  so  she  withdrew  her  hand  and  drew  herself  up 
with  a  bewitchingly  haughty  air. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,  indeed !  *•  he  returned,  in  a  slightly 
nettled  tone.  "Since  when  am  I  that,  Mademobelle? 
Nay.  if  you  don't  take  care,  I  shall  call  yoa  Madame  la 
Comtesse,  for  you're  acting  the  grande  dame  with  a  ven- 
geance. But  come,  little  foster-sister,  don't  let  us  quarrel 
on  our  last  night.  Think,  I  may  have  to  join  the  army 
before  we  meet  again ;  those  who  love  Church  and  King 
are  mustering  at  Jalbs  in  the  Cevennes.  There  may  be 
fighting  ere  long.  Sweetest  Genofa," — ^he  possessed  himself 
of  her  hand  again,  and  bent  his  handsome  head  lower 
than  before — "wilt  thou  not  think  of  me  sometimes, 
when " 

A  step  came  round  the  comer,  and  a  hand  was  laid  on 
the  garden-gate.  The  young  Count  stopped  abruptly,  and 
dropped  the  hand  he  was  holding.  The  girl  drew  back 
and  blushed  scarlet;  for  there  stood  Christophe,  in  his 
working  clothes,  looking  as  black  as  night  For  some 
moments  he  stood  looking  at  them,  and  they  stood  looking 
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awKj — ^thd  girl,  with  the  lilie*  half  fallea  at  her  feet,  and 
her  face  all  aglow  with  vexed  embanatstnent ;  the  youth, ' 
whh  his  beaver  awry,  and  a  look  of  "caught"  plainly 
written  on  bb  boyi*h  featurei ;  and  never  a  w(«d  spake 
they. 

The  evening  aun  fell  aslant  throngh  the  cherry-trees 
upon  the  three  fignies;  upon  the  beds  of  old-fkshioned 
spring  flowen  and  homely  herbs  and  vegetables ;  upon  the 
grey  gable  of  the  old  farm-house,  where  the  apple-blossoms 
grew,  A  breath  of  air  stirred  the  cherry-boughs,  and 
brought  down  a  shower  of  snowy  petals  on  the  three 
heads.  The  nightingale  again  struck  up  in  the  orcliard 
hard  by : — 

"  Jeffik  !  Jeffik !  did  you  not  hear 
The  nightingale's  song  so  sweet  and  clear?" 

Christophe  heard  it,  and  it  seemed  to  break  the  spell 
which  held  him  silent  and  rooted  to  the  ground.  He 
opened  the  gate  quickly,  and  pushed  his  way  rudely 
between  the  two,  who  still  stood  on  the  path,  brushing 
the  rest  of  ihe  lilies  from  Genofa's  hand  as  he 
did  so. 

"  How  now,  fellow?  Look  to  your  manners !  "  exclaimed 
the  young  aristocrat,  blazing  up  in  sudden  wrath,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  but  Christophe  went  on 
his  way  without  minding.  Suddenly,  just  before  reaching 
the  house,  he  wheeled  round. 

"  Genofa ! " — he    called    back,     in    a    rough    voice — 
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"  what  are  you  doiog  out  there?    Come  in,  and  mind  the. 
hous^."    Having  said  this,  he  disapi>eared  in  |he  doonv^y.  . . 

"  Hey-day !  I  must  teach  that  lad  how  to  behave !  "- 
exclain>ed  Count  Aymon;  angrily.  "  Such  insolence !  •  By 
my  faith,  I've  a  good  mind  to  go  and  have  it  out  with 
him  at  once.     He  presumes  too  much  on " 

Genofa  stopped  him.     She  was  trembling  all  over. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said.  "  You  must  not !  Oh,  do  go 
away.  Monsieur  Aymon.  Indeed,  I  can't  stop  any  longer ! 
Mother  will  want  me!    Good-bye." 

She  dropped  a  little  hurried  courtesy,  and  fled  away 
before  he  had  time  to  say  another  word;  and  Aymon  de 
Kerdec'h  had  no  choice  but  to  go,  muttering  things 
respecting  his  foster-brother,  meanwhile,  which  are  better 
not  recorded. 

As  for  Genofa,  she  went  into  the  kitchen  in  a  state  of 
great  trepidation :  vexation,  shame,  and  contrition,  all 
contributing  to  moke  up  the  sum-total  of  her  discomfort. 
She  had  meant  no  hs^rm;  but  what  must  he  not  have 
thought  ?  The  question  brought  the  blushes  to  her  cheeks 
and  the  tears  to  her  eyes. 

To  add  to  her  cQufusion,  the  kitchen  was  empty  but 
of  Christophe  himself,  who  was  standing  before  the  fire 
with  his  back  to  her.  She  would  have  withdrawn;  but 
he  heard  her  step,  came  to  her  with  a  sudden  stride,  and 
caught  her  by  the  arm. 

** Listen  here,   Genofa,"   he  said,   sternly.    "Don't   let 
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me  cxtch  yon  playing  at  love  ogaia  with  the  young 
Seigneur,  or  I  ihall  think  it  my  duty  to  speak  to  your 
father." 

The  atem  wordi,  the  rough  movement,  angered 
Genofa.    She  shook  henelf  free  from  his  grasp. 

. "  Let  me  alone ! "  she  said,  pettishly.  "  What  does  it 
matter  to  you  what  I  do  ?  " 

"To  me?"  He  repeated  her  words  in  a  curious  tone, 
and  hii  face  altered. 

"Yei;  to  you!"  she  returned,  hitterly.  "It's  nothing 
to  you."* 

"  Nothing  ?    Oh,  Genofa ! " 

But  the  girl  was  exasperated.  She  thought  he  was 
mocking  her,  and  she  did  not  notice  the  sorrow  in  his 
voice. 

"  Yes,  I  tell  you,"  she  burst  out,  with  a  stamp  of  her 
foot.  "And  I  won't  have  you  repeating  my  words  like 
that.  You're  nothing  to  me,  if  I'm  nothing  to  you ;  and 
you've  no  right  to  take  me  to  task.  Nmv,  will  you  stand 
out  of  the  way  ? " — for  he  had  pUced  himself  uncon- 
sciously between  her  and  the  door. 

He  moved  without  a  word ;  and  the  girl  ran  back  into 
the  garden,  and  hid  herself  among  the  bushes  in  a  passion 
of  weeping. 

But  the  m'ghtingale  sang  on  overhead  : — 

"  JefKk !  Jcifik  !  did  you  not  hear 
^^  The  nightingale's  song  so  sweet  and  clear  ? 
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The  happiest  lot  from  life  they  bring, 

The  young  whom  death  takes  in  the  spring.*' 

And   the  girl,  who  was  so  young  and  so  fair,  flung 

herself  on  the  grass  and  sobbed  :  ''  Oh,  God  !  that  I  could 

die  !  that  I  could  die  !" 


VOL.  11. 


CHAPTER   XI  IT. 


"  ir  THOU   DIDST   BUT   KNOW  !  " 


"You're  nothing  to  me,  if  I'ro  nothing  to  you!"  The 
words  went  through  him  like  a  knife.  He  did  not  guess 
at  the  complicated  emotions,  Btniggliog  in  the  girl's  heart, 
which  prompted  them.  The  "(/"^that  little  word  which 
might  have  given  him  the  key  to  the  riddle — was  quite 
annoticed  by  him. 

"  You're  nothing  to  me,  and  I'm  nothing  to  you  1" — 
that  was  how  he  read  them.  Even  the  brotherhood — the 
tie  which  had  bound  them  from,  infancy — seemed  to  him 
repudiated  by  her  in  her  elation  at  the  admiration  she  was 
exciting. 

"  I  shall  call  you  Madame  la  Comtesse " 

The  words,  spoken  in  a  slightly  raised  voice  by  the 
young  Count,  had   reached  his  ear  on  his  way  to  the 
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garden-gate,  and  filled  him  with  alarm.  The  hope  of  being 
a  **grande  dame^^  must,  he  thought,  be  irresistable  to  the 
country  girl,  and  the  least  opposition  insupportable  to  her. 
Yet,  was  it  not  merely  a  glittering  bait  to  tempt  her  on 
to  ruin?  Would  an  aristocrat  ever  stoop  to  raise  a 
peasant  maiden  to  the  position  of  his  bride?  Christophe 
had  heard  a  good  deal  about  aristocrats,  not  greatly  to 
their  credit,  when  in  the  company  of  his  pillawer  father, 
and  he  knew  at  least  that  the  pride  of  the  French  nobility 
of  his  day  would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  mingling  their 
blue  blood  with  any  from  a  plebeian  source. 

No,  Genofa  would  only  be  deceived.  He  must  guard 
her,  even  from  herself,  though  he  were  nothing  to  her. 

''  Nothing — nothing  !  Oh,  why — why  had  she  said  that  ? 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  renounce  her  tacitly,  but  to 
be  so  cruelly  thrown  ofif  by  her !  oh,  it  was  too  much  I " 
And  the  lad  went  about  bearing  a  burden  of  double  the 
misery  of  before. 

He  did  not  see  that  Genofa  was  nearly  as  wretched 
Yet  the  girl  was  regretting  the  foolish  ''  playing  at  love," 
for  she  looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more.  She  was  brooding 
over  the  imkind  words  she  had  spoken  to  Christophe — ta 
Christophe,  who  had  saved  her  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
— till  remorse  became  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
had  never  even  thanked  him  for  his  timely  aid.  Poor 
Christophe!  whatever  he  had  done  to  her,  she  had 
certainly  not  used  him  well.     How  ungrateful  he  must 
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think  her?  Then  she  took  to  watchiog  him  timidly. 
She  saw  the  wretchedness  in  his  fiice,  and  her  heart 
melted. 

"  Poor  lad,"  she  thought,  "  surely  his  lot  is  hard  enough ; 
be  has  few  enough  friends  without  bis  little  foster-sister 
withdrawing  from  the  number.  No,  I  will  not  be  unkind 
to  him,  even  though  he  should  never  think  of  me  otherwise 
than  as  the  silliest  of  litde  sisters.  At  least  he  shall  not 
think  I  am  quite  ungrateful  for  what  he  did  on  Easter 
morning  " 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  courage  on  the  part  of  poor 
little  Genofa  to  make  her  amentU  to  Christophe  in  his 
present  mood.  He  was  so  dark,  so  stern,  so  silent,  that 
she  felt  quite  afraid  of  him.  And  the  childish  heart 
went  pit-a-pat,  as  she  made  her  way  up  to  him  one  day 
when  he  was  chopping  faggots  in  the  wood-yard. 

"  Christophe !  "^^ 

The  ringing  blows  of  his  axe  bad  prevented  him  from 
hearing  her  approach,  and  she  was  quite  close  behind 
bim  before  he  discovered  her  presence.  At  the  sound 
of  his  own  name,  the  lad  turned,  and  the  colour  rushed 
to  his  brow  when  he  saw  who  the  speaker  was. 

"Christophe!"  said  the  girl,  speaking  very  fast,  "I 
wanted  to  thank  you  for  what  you  did  the  other  night.  I 
have  never  thanked  you  yet,  and  yet  you  saved  ray  life. 
It  was  very  good  of  you." 

"  Good  !■■ 
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He  repeated  the  word  mechanically,  and  stood  looking 
at  her  with  his  eyes  full  of  a  dumb  pain  which  could  not 
express  itsel£  He  had  saved  her  life  that  night,  because 
it  was  more  to  him  than  his  own,  and  she  called  him  good! 
If  it  had  been  poor  Madame  Pouldu  now,  perhaps ;  but 
Genofa— 

''Yes,"  she  continued,  resuming  her  speech,  which  was 
evidently  conned  for  the  occasion,  in  the  same  hurried 
way  as  before, — "it  was  very  good  of  you,  for  you 
might  have  been  drowned,  you  know.  I  must  have 
seemed  very  ungrateful,  but  I  am  not,  realiy.  And 
Christophe " 

She  stopped,  for  breath,  or  something  else,  failed  her. 

"  Yes." 

''  Christophe,  I  am  sorry !"  The  words  came  out  with 
a  sort  of  gulp. 

"  Sorry  for  what  ?" 

''  Oh,  about  the  other  night — for  what  I  said ;  it  was  so 
rude  and  cross ;  only  I  thought  you  had  no  right " 

"No." 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  made  an  effort,  and  took 
her  hands  kindly,  in  brotherly  fashion.  For  the  child's 
own  sake,  he  must  not  miss  the  opportunity. 

"Genofa,  little  foster-sister,  I  have  no  right,  I  know. 
But  we  have  been  brought  up  together,  and  have  been 
nursed  by  the  same  mother.  Wilt  promise  me  to  be  more 
careful   with  our  young  Seigneur?    He  may  speak  fair 
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enough,  GenoTa,  and  mean  no  harm;  bnt  arutocrala  do 
not  mate  with  peasants ;  remember  that,  little  foiter-sitter, 
and  don't  let  thy  innocent  heart  be  entangled.  Oh, 
Geno&,  if 1" 

She  crimtoned  like  a  rose  in  June,  and  drew  her  hands 
from  hif . 

"Stop,  Christophe,"  she  said,  with  heaving  bosom, — 
"  don't  say.  any  more ;  there  is  no  need.  Indeed,  I  don't 
care  for  Monsieur — not  like  that!' 

The  lad  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  aud  his  face 
lighted.  He  glanced  at  Genofa ;  then  toolc  to  studying 
the  chips  scattered  at  his  feet. 

"  Tbafi  right,"  he  said ;  then  continued  veiy  slowly,  as 
though  fearing  to  tread  on  dangerous  ground : — "  But, 
little  foster-sister,  if  thoa  dost  not  really  care  for  him  like 
that,  why  play  at  it?  I  think  a  maiden's  love  is  too 
beautiful  a  thing  to  pretend,  and  he  might  take  it  as  real, 
and  care  too  much,  and — and " 

He  stopped  in  great  confusion. 

She  flushed  more  vividly  than  before,  and  felt  inclined 
to  be  angry  again.  What  business  had  ht  to  school  her 
like  this  7  Why  should  he  mind  whether  the  young  Count 
cared  or  not  ?  If  she  could  not  have  the  real  thing  (and 
whose  fault  was  that?)  why  shouldn't  she  amuse  herself  a 
little  ?    She  gave  her  head  a  little  toss. 

"Nonsense,"  she  said,  |" there's  nothing  in  it,  I  tell  you. 
Why  should  \mt  trouble  yourself  about  it  ?" 
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Having  said  this,  she  started  at  the  effect  of  her 
light  words.  He  looked  up  with  all  his  fiu^  in  a 
quiver. 

''  Why  should  /  trouble  myself  about  it  ?"  he  exclaimed, 
passionately.    ''  Oh,  Genofa ;  if  thou  didst  but  know ! " 

"What?^ 

She  said  it  very  softly,  very  shyly,  for  he  had  looked  at 
her  as  he  had  done  on  Easter  Eve;  and  again  at  that 
moment  came  the  instinctive  conviction  oi  what  was 
hidden  in  his  heart  for  her. 

How  lovely  she  looked !  Her  golden  head  bowed 
beneath  his  look,  and  glinting  like  gold  itself  in  the 
twinkling    sunbeams    which    filtered  through  the  fig-tree 

« 

overhead;  her  sweet  face  flushed  like  a  rose-leaf,  and  a 
soft  smile  hovering  about  the  comers  of  her  pretty  litde 
mouth.  The  little  brown  hands  were  playing  with  the 
comer  of  her  apron,  and  the  folds  of  her  full  white  bodice 
rose  and  fell  with  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

"  What  ?*'  she  repeated  with  a  soft,  shy,  upward  glance 
of  the  bright,  blue  eyes,  which  fell  again  immediately  as 
they  lighted  on  the  passion  of  his  face.  No  wonder  the 
lad  forgot  for  a  moment — forgot  his  dedication.  He  seized 
her  hands  again  in  a  hot,  trembling  grasp. 

''If  thou  didst  but  know  how  /  cared  I  Genofist,  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  it.    If  only  for  my  sake " 

He  stopped,  and^Jdropped  her  hands ;  for,  like  a  chilling 
wind,  the  remembrance  swept  over  him  that  he  had  nothing 
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to  give  in  rttom  for  what  he  mi  isktng.     l-'or  a  n 

there  W3U  ad  avku-ud  pause;  then  be  remtncd,  with  sH 

the  passion  gone  frotti  voice  snd  IooIl  : — 

"  I  would  tay,  for  thy  Eilher's  and  mother's  sake — fur 
the  take  of  ttic  old  days  when  we  wcfc  children  together — 
be  careful,  my  astet.  I  nuy  si  IcASt  call  thee  that,  though 
pethaps  then  also  thou  witt  sy  I  have  no  right." 

He  sighed  as  he  spoke,  and  took  up  his  axe  again. 

The  girl  shivered  a  tittle ;  she.  loo,  had  felt  the  sadden 
chilL  Half  uiroluBtarity  she  glanced  ap  to  see  if  the  wind 
had  riten :  but  the  broad  leaves  of  the  fig  tree  hong 
motioDless  in  the  heat ;  all  was  still  and  sunny  as  bcfive. 
It  was  nothing  oatwaid  that  had  changed. 

"Oh,  don't  be  alaimed,"  sbe  said,  with  affected  cai«- 
lessness ;  "  I  can  take  caie  of  mysdt" 

"At  least  tboo  wBi  focgive  nae?' 

The  dark  eyes  looked  so  sad,  so  pleading,  that  sbe 
tiMtU  not  be  angry.  A  httle  smile  again  rippled  her  face, 
abnost  in  s^Hte  of  ben^ 

"  Oh,  yes,  Christophe,"  sbe  said  ligfatly,  "  I  know  it  is 
an  for  my  good." 

W^tfa  that  he  resumed  his  work,  and  she  retmaed  to 
tbe  house,  woodei^  in  hosdf^  did  he  love  her,  ov 
did  be  not  ?  Sai^'dte  conld  not  hare  beea  i»wtafc>n  « 
seiToixi  :iE]«,  Sonjy  his  ace  conld  not  so  befie  his  heart. 
And  yet.  )f  be  dk^  «by   this   botadn?    Hete  >k  a 
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"  He  should  not  pretend  either,"  thought  little  Genofa, 
with  a  smile  to  herself ;  '*  the  only  difference  is  that  he 
pretends  he  doesfCtr' 
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TmiivsoN— "  Ute  Eoty  OrmiL" 

Thus  the  little  quairel  waa  made  up,  and  the  two  became 
Inends  again. 

Poor  Chriatophe  settled  his  mind,  as  he  thought  firmly, 
to  be  nothing  more — to  draw  the  line  at  the  friendljr 
intercourse  of  'orother  and  sister,  and  go  no  further.  But 
such  a  resolution  was  not  easy  to  maintain  where  Genofa 
waa  concerned. 

After  due  consideration,  the  girl  flattered  herself  that 
■he  had  found  a  most  satisfactory  chie  to  Christophe's 
contradictory  conduct  He  tiid  love  her  (her  woman's 
instinct  made  her  feel  almost  sure  of  that,  and  her  own 
inclinations  made  her  still  surer),  but  he  was  afraid. 
Poverty  and  want  of  family  connexions  made  him  shy  of 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  an  heiress — for  so  Genofa,  being 
now  the  only  child  of  well-to^o  parents,  was  considered 
in  the  village. 
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"I  must  encourage  him  a  littleijust  a  little,*' thoaght 
the  maiden,  "  or  he  will  never  get  so  far  as  to  call  in  the 
tailor."  * 

Accordingly  she  did  ''  encourage  him  just  a  little,"  but 
in  so  charming  a  way  that  ''  the  little  "  was  all  too  much 
for  the  poor  lad's  strength  of  mind. 

It  was  in  the  spring  time;  the  blossom  was  on  the 
bough,  the  sun  shone,  birds  were  pairing,  and  rustic 
lovers  whispering  under  the  hawthorn  in  the  twilight  hour. 
What  wonder  if,  as  the  sunny  days  slid  by,  that  winter 
night,  and  its  dark  deed  under  the  menhir  of  Saiot-Samson, 
retired  further  and  further  into  the  background  of  the 
lad's  mind?  What  wonder  if  the  promise  which  pledged 
him  to  a  life  of  celibacy  and  self-denial  grew  to  appear  ot 
doubtful  necessity;  especially  as  no  public  vow  bound 
him  as  yet,  and  the  time  went  on  without  a  word  from 
Bem^z  ? 

Yet  he  still  held  out,  though  the  resistance  grew  daily 
weaker,  as  Genofa  gradually  drove  every  other  idea  from 
his  mind,  enthroning  her  sweet  image  in  his  heart,  like  a 
Madonna  in  the  shrioe  of  a  votary. 

**  I  have  not  committed  myself,  I  have  said  no  com- 
promismg  word,"  he  kept  saying  to  himself,  after  every 
meeting  with  the  maiden  of  his  thoughts,  when  the  delight 
of  being  alone  in  each  other's  society  had  been  joy 
sufficient  for  either.    "  So  long  as  I  do  not  betray  myself 

•  The  tailor  is  the  match-nuiker  in  Brittany. 
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and  not  go  too  tar,  surely,  surely  it  can  do  no  harm  just  to 
look  at  her  sweet  face  and  hear  her  soft  voice  !  Ah, 
heaven !  it  will  soon  be  forbidden  to  me  even  to  do  that. 
Good  God!  why  should  I  be  shut  out  from  the  joys 
which  are  open  to  other  men  ?  Why  should  /  be  called 
upon  to  make  atonement  for  my  fietther's  sin  ?  Oh,  it  is 
hard,  hard ! " 

And  with  ^ese  thoughts  in  his  heart,  he  would  press 
his  hands  together  in  impatient  bitterness  against  the 
hardness  of  his  fate,  till,  in  Geno&'s  sweet  companionship, 
he  again  half  foigot  the  cloud  which  rested  upon  his  life. 

"  To-morrow  is  the  first  of  the  June  iStes,*  Christophe ! " 
said  Genofa  one  evening;  as,  dra¥m  by  the  magnet  ot 
her  presence,  he  had  passed  the  weU|  as  he  came  home 
from  work — though  by  no  means  the  most  direct  road — 
hoping  to  find  her  there,  and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  carrying 
her  buckets. 

''It  is  going  to  be  a  lovely  day,  I*m  sure  of  that. 
Thou  wilt  be  there,  of  course?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  lad,  wistfully.  "  I 
may  be  kept  late  at  work.*' 

"  Fie,  then !  Nobody  works  after  three  o'clock  on  the 
June  fStes.  Of  course  thoult  be  there,  when  I  tell  thee." 
She  gave  him  an  arch  glance,  as  they  stepped  along  in 
the  chequered  shade  of  the  over-arching  trees,  he  bearing 

*  A  very  ancient  Breton  festival,  probably  a  relic  of  the  old  Midsummer  rites 
of  Dmidical  ages.    It  is  celebrated  every  Saturday  afternoon  in  June  in  some  parts 
f  the  province. 
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the  water-buckets,  she  with  a  brown  earthenware  pitcher 
poised  on  her  graceful  head.  "Of  course  thou'lt  be 
there ;  I'll  may  be  have  thee  for  a  partner,  and  let  thee 
place  a  wheat  ear  beside  my  flower.    There  1 " 

She  smiled  so  charmingly  that  the  lad  could  not  say 
**No." 

"  I'll  see,"  he  thought ;  "  the  June  fetes  are  dangerous, 
I  know ;  but  then  I  can  be  careful,  and  Heaven  knows 
where  I  may  be  next  June!" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A   BOUQUET  or  FLAX  AND  A  WHEAT  EAR. 

"  I  will,  t  nut,  Ihoc  wury  itun  bmk— 
1  wUl  t»  b«,  if  soly  fee  her  lakt." 

JKAH  iHoaum—"  Tit  Four  Sridgt, 

"  Loves  me — loves  me  not — loves  me  !"  Genofk  leaoed 
against  the  grey  stone  lintel  of  her  father's  door,  with  a 
daisy  in  her  hands,  tiytng  the  old,  old  charm. 

A  pretty  picture  she  made,  as  she  stood  there  in  the 
June  minshine  with  the  cool  tones  of  the  granite  behind 
her,  the  vivid  green  of  a  creeping  vine  fluttering  above, 
and  the  landscape,  aflush  with  the  beauty  of  midsummer, 
BpreaiJ  out  before  her.  On  the  golden  brown  of  the  steep 
thatched  roof,  the  pigeons  basked  and  coo'd ;  the  air  was 
drowsy  with  the  hum  of  bees,  and  fragrant  with  the  scents 
of  meadow-sweet  and  hawthorn.  The  little  garden  was 
A-blaze  with  colour  —  dark-hued,  heavy-headed  peonies; 
daisies,  red  and  white;  yellow  mangolds,  and  pink 
columbine;  wall-flowers,  blending  in  sweetness  all  the 
colours  of  the  sunset— these,  and  many  another  old- 
world  flower  jostled  each  other  pell-mell  in  the  beds,  an 
embarrassment  of   brilliant  beauty  to  the  bright-winged 
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butta^ies  which  hovered  among  them.  And  Genofa 
herself  was  well  worthy  of  this  brilliant  setting. 

A  fair-hued  flower  she  looked  herself,  in  her  fi§te-day 
costume,— her  white  apron  and  full*  white  chemisettei  her 
black  velvet  bodice,  with  its  rows  of  coloured  embroidery, 
little  bouquet  of  blue  flax-blossoms,  and  silver  cross 
flashing  in  the  sunshine;  her  full  black  skirts,  under 
whose  blue  and  scarlet  hems  peeped  her  slender  crossed 
ankles  and  bright-buckled  shoes. 

The  vine-leaves  cast  chequered  shadows  on  the  high 
white  cap  which  crowned  her  golden  hair,  and  across  her 
fair  face  passed  the  swift-changing  thought*shadows,  as  she 
bent  it  over  the  daisy  in  deep  absorption. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  first  June  f§te,  and  she  was 
waiting  for  Christophe  to  come  and  escort  her  to  the 
Korigans'  Town,  as  they  called  the  largest  cluster  of  Druid 
stones  on  Camac  plain,  where  the  feast  was  always  held 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood. 

The  other  lads  and  lasses  were  trooping  past  down  the 
lane ;  she  heard  their  gay  voices  as  she  stood  and  waited, 
and  still  Christophe  did  not  come  home  from  his  work  in 
the  fields.  She  knew  he  had  leave  to  stop  with  the  rest, 
for  no  one  was  obliged  to  go  on  working  after  three 
o'clock  on  any  Saturday  in  June.  Why,  then,  did  he  not 
come? 

Genofa's  heart  sank  within  her.  The  doubts,  which  her 
ingenious  theory  could  not  always  dispel,  rose  black  and 
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cold.  Did  he  care  for  her  after  all — Ukt  ikat  1  If  so,  vhjr 
did  he  hesiute  to  lead  her,  ai  hii  bvonrite  maiden,  to  the 
dance  ?  She  knew  that  a  young  man's  selection  of  a  giti 
as  hi«  partner  for  the  June  f^tes  waa  generally  considered 
to  mean  something.  Did  he  not  wish  to  show  that  meaning 
with  respect  to  her?  Was  the  inward  preference,  of 
which  it  was  looked  on  as  the  outward  sign,  not  there? 
Did  he,  perhaps,  prefer  some  one  else — Yvonne,  perhaps  ? 

A  pain  shot  through  the  girl^  heart  at  the  thought,  and 
memory  brought  up  the  foint  blush,  the  start,  with  which 
Yvonne  had  sometimes  met  him,  and  the  air  of  confidence 
and  bien-itre  with  which  she  had  observed  that  Christophe 
was  wont  to  chat  with  her  cousin.  Yes,  he  had  generally 
more  words,  when  they  met,  for  Yvonne  than  for  her ;  he 
seemed  less  constrained  in  her  presence.  Could  it  be  that 
she  was  the  chosen  one,  after  all  ? 

In  an  agony  of  doubt,  Genofa  had  seized  on  a  daisy 
from  the  grass  at  her  feet,  and  began  to  despoil  it  of  its 
pink-tipped  petals. 

"  Loves  me — ^loves  me  not — loves  me If  he  doesn't 

come  before  I  have  finished,  I  knmo  it  will  be  '  loves  me 
not.'     Ah,  Holy  Virgin  I  what  shall  I  do  ? — there  is  only 

another  row !  Loves  me  not — loves  me Ah,  heavens ! 

Christophe,  what  a  start  thou'st  given  me  1" 

She  turned  with  a  low  cry  and  dropped  the  daisy,  on 
which  one  silver  lonc  still  guarded  the  golden  eye.  The 
lad  had  come  through  the  house  behind  her,   and  had 
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paused  to  listen  to  the  girFs  innocent  conjuring.  It  was 
spoken  half  aloud,  and  he  had  overheard  in  part.  A  thrill 
of  delight  had  gone  through  him  as  he  seized  the  clue  to 
her  thoughts. 

"  For  surely  it  is  /,"  he  thought,  "  for  she  is  waiting  for 
me.  Good  heavens !  Does  she  really  love  me,  then,  so 
much  ?** 

In  his  great  joy  he  forgot  all  obstacles,  and  put  his  hand 
lightly  on  her  shoulder,  and  then  she  started  round  with  a 
low  cry,  her  face  all  a-glow. 

"So  thou  hast  come  at  last,"  she  said,  feigning 
indignation,  to  hide  her  confusion.  '*  A  pretty  time  thou 
hast  kept  me  waiting,  sir!  Fve  a  mind  not  to  go, 
after  all !" 

"  Not  go !" 

He  had  come  back  almost  resolved  on  avoiding  the 
danger,  and  feigning  business  as  an  excuse  for  not 
escorting  his  foster-sister  to  the  June  Feast;  but  now 
resolution  was  cast  to  the  winds,  and'  he  was  struck  with 
consternation  at  the  idea  of  missing  it. 

"  Not  go !  Oh,  yes,  Genofa,  do  go.  See,  I'll  be  ready 
in  a  minute;  thou  wilt  hardly  be  able  to  count  sixty 
before  I  am  down  again." 

He  rushed  up  to  his  loft,  and  was  down  again  in  a 
twinkling,  his  dark  face  a-glow  voXh  haste,  his  tall,  well-knit 
form  looking  splendidly  picturesque  in  the  fete-day 
garments  which  Ninorcli's  tender  afiection  had  provided. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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GcDOfa  glanced  at  him  with  pride,  u  thejr  miked  together 
down  the  lane  towards  the  Korigans*  Town,  and  thought 
that  none  of  the  lads  at  the  fSte  would  become  tbe 
gold-embroidered  jacket  so  well,  or  look  so  brightly 
handsome  under  the  broad-brimmed,  silver-buckled  beaver, 
with  its  velvet  band  and  loig  flnttering  ends. 

For  to-day  Christophe  did,  indeed,  look  bright  The 
doud  which  brooded  so  ofteo  over  his  handsome  bee 
had  lilted,  and  given  place  to  a  smile ;  a  change  seemed  to 
have  passed  over  his  whole  appearance. 

"  She  loves  me — loves  me !"  this  was  the  tune  to  which 
he  walked  so  lightly  over  the  turf-grown  path.  "And 
since  she  loves  mc,  am  I  not  r^ht  to  consider  her  first  ? 
I  am  not  bound  yet— not  really.  Will  not  love  absolve 
and  be  an  excuse  for  all?" 

So  his  heart  spoke,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  he  threw 
off  bit  and  curb  and  bridle  with  which  he  had  been 
restraining  himself,  and  decided  to  let  himself  go  as  love 
and  chance  might  lead  him. 

"She  shall  decide,"  he  thought.  "If  she  loves  me 
enough  to  have  me,  and  her  parents  consent — well,  then, 
why  not  take  the  happiness  the  saints  bring?  Bemez 
has  forgotten  me — that  is  plain." 

So  he  smiled  on  his  pretty  companion,  and  sang  gay 
snatches  of  song,  and  was  blithe  as  the  thrush  which 
warbled  to  his  mate  in  the  hawthom-bowercd  hedgerow. 

"Christophe,  xay  friend,  ihou  hast  got  no  wheat-ears; 
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how  wilt  thou  make  thy  offering  ?*'  said  Genofa,  presently, 
to  the  excited  boy  by  her  side.  *'  See,  here  is  a  gate  in 
the  hedge,  and — ^yes,  I  do  declare — a  corn-field  within, 
just  handy.    Go  and  pluck  them  quick." 

''  No ;  do  thou  pluck  them,  Genofa;  'twill  bring  luck." 

She  went  into  the  field,  and  he  stood  leaning  over  the 
gate,  watching  her.  He  was  uplifted  as  with  wine,  and 
scarce  knew  where  he  was.  He,  the  poor  outcast,  seemed 
living  in  a  sdne, 

Genofa  came  out  of  the  corn-field,  holding  six  green 
wheat  ears  in  her  hand. 

"Now,  my  friend,  thy  hat,"  she  said.  "See,  I  will 
fasten  them  in,  and  that  will  bring  more  luck  still." 

He  took  the  beaver  from  his  head,  and  stood  with  the 
sun  upon  his  jet-black  locks.  Thought  Genofa,  "  Will  they 
choose  him  for  the  Parron*  this  year?  Surely  there  is 
no  lad  among  them  so  handsome  as  he !" 

"Come,"  she  said  aloud,  "they  must  not  choose  the 
Parron  without  us.  Let  us  be  quick,  or  the  play  will  have 
begun."  So  they  stepped  on  together,  under  the  whitened 
hedges,  and  out  on  to  the  wide  free  space  of  Camac 
PUin. 

How  springy  the  turf  felt  under  their  light,  hurrying 
eet ;  how  winged  was  the  breeze  which  brushed  past 
their  faces ;  how  mad  with  joy  the  larks  which  carolled  in 
the  air!    All  seemed  to  Christophe  to  be  keeping  the 

t  The  leader  of  the  June  F^les. 
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June  fete  together,  and  such  a  fiSte  as  had  never  been 
before.  They  paised  one  or  two  other  belated  couples, 
hurrying  along  in  the  same  direction,  and  one  or  two 
stray  youths  and  stray  maidens  coming  alone,  who  had  oot 
yet  found  their  partners.     Was  Yvonne  one  of  the  latter  ? 

Genofa  half  thought  she  recognised  her  cousin,  valking 
alone  across  the  plain  at  some  yards'  distance  from  them ; 
but  she  turned  away  her  head  and  would  not  look, 
chattering  away  more  gaily  to  Christophe,  that  he  also 
might ,  not  look.  She  had  not  yet  got  over  that  sudden 
pang  of  jealous  doubt,  though  Christophe  was  by  her 
side,  more  lover-like  than  she  had  ever  known  him. 

.\nd  so  they  arrived  at  the  Korigans'  Town.  This  was 
a  labyrinth  of  dolmans  and  menhirs  situated  on  another 
part  of  the  plain  from  that  where  Christophe  and  Bemtz 
had  had  their  interview,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to 
lemiod  him  too  rudely  of  the  distasteful  subject  there 
discussed.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  time  and  scene  to 
bring  the  moment  unpleasantly  before  him. 

Then,  the  twilight  had  been  over  the  plain ;  the  solemn 
hues  of  evening  had  been  on  earth  and  sky ;  menhir  and 
dolman  had  risen,  dark  and  shrouded,  and  solitary, 
among  tlie  shades ;  the  scene  had  been  still  as  a  church, 
and  unpeopled  save  by  himself  and  the  pale,  stern  priest. 

Now,  the  sun  rose  high  in  the  stainless  blue ;  the 
plain  was  flooded  with  yellow  light,  and  alive  with  gaily- 
dressed     groups    of   youths    and    maidens;    the    whole 
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unmarried  population,  indeed,  for  miles  around,  between 
the  ages  of  the  riper  teens  and  the  earlier  ^tens,  had 
gathered  there  to  dance  and  make  merry  together* 

The  air  rang  with  laugh  and  jest;  and  dolman  and 
menhir  stood  among  the  meniment  like  ghosts  robbed  of 
all  terror,  who,  by  some  mistake,  have  forgotten  quite  to 
vanish  at  cock-crow, 

A  crowd  of  both  sexes  had  assembled  around  a  hugh 
altar-Uke  dolman  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
Before  it  stood  the  son  of  Antonn  Comorre's  brother,  a 
handsome  youth  of  two  or  three-and-twenty,  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Auray,  holding  by  the  hand  a  buxom 
damsel,  several  years  older  than  himself,  who,  as  report 
said,  would  shortly  become  his  bride.  By  the  knot  of 
blue,  green,  and  white  ribbons,  which  he  wore  in  his 
button-hole,  any  Breton  would  at  once  have  recognised 
him  as  the  parron,  or  master  of  last  June,  while  his 
partner*s  silver  ring  proclaimed  her  as  the  past  mistress. 

His  was  the  right  of  electing  his  successor,  and  a  crowd 
of  the  best-looking  and  most  active  of  the  young  men 
were  trying  to  attract  his  notice,  while  the  maidens  were 
pressing  him  to  make  a  choice,  that  the  sport  might  at 
once  begin.  But,  as  it  seemed,  he  was  laughingly  denying 
them  all,  and,  though  keeping  the  crowd  in  good  humour 
with  jest  and  compliment,  kept  looking  over  his  shoulder 
in  the  direction  of  Carnac  village,  as  though  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  someone    expected.     No    sooner  did  he 
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perceive  Christophe  and  Genofa  than,  unpinning  his  badge 
of  office,  he  came  towards  them,  and,  bowing  low,  said, 
in  a  tone  of  moclt  solemnity  : — 

"  If  it  p'ease  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  approve  my 
choice,  I  hereby  name  Christophe  of  the  Menhir  as  panon 
of  this  year's  fStcs,     Have  I  your  consent  ? " 

He  held  up  the  knot  of  ribbons,  which  fluttered 
in  the  the  thyme-scented  air,  and  looked  towards  the 
crowd. 

There  was  a  thrill  of  some  surprise.  Some  of  the 
youths  looked  discontented,  some  of  the  maidens  super- 
cilious at  this  elevation  of  the  pillawer's  son  to  the  phice 
of  honour  over  them ;  but  Christophe's  prowess  at  wrest- 
liug  and  single-stick  had  won  for  him  a  sort  of  respect, 
and  young  Comorre  was,  besides,  such  a  general  favourite 
that  none  liked  to  dispute  his  choice.  Moreover,  of 
Christophe's  good  looks  and  excellent  dancing — indis- 
pensable qualities  for  every  panon — there  could  be  no 
doubt;  and,  therefore,  no  open  dissatisfaction  was  shown, 
though  the  acclamations  which  greeted  the  new  master 
were  less  hearty  than  usual. 

Young  Comorre  observed  it,  and  to  cover  the  lack  of 
warmth,  uttered  so  many  bon  tnols,  as,  in  spite  Christophe's 
resistance,  he  pinned  the  ribbons  in  his  buiton-hole,  that 
the  by-standers  were  soon  in  renewed  good-humour. 

"There,  little  cousin,"  whispered  the  young  man  aside 
to  Genofa, — "thafs  for  thy  sweet  sake;  for  I  know  full 
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frell  who'll  be  mistress.    Don't  tell  Marie,  here,  or  she'll 
be  jealous!" 

Christophe  had  flushed  crimson  at  his  unexpected 
election ;  and,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  general  feeling,  had 
begun  by  opposing  himself  to  it ;  but  a  look  and  a  word 
from  Genofa  stopped  him. 

A  mark  for  every  eye,  he  stood  awkwardly  in  the  midst 
of  the  gay  throng,  longing  to  retire  into  private  life,  and 
leave  his  honours  to  a  more  popular  candidate,  but  unable 
to  do  so  on  account  of  the  pretty  maiden,  who  he  knew 
was  so  ready  to  share  them. 

*'  Come,  lad,"  said  young  Comorre,  slapping  him  good- 
humouredly  on  the  shoulder, — "  don't  act  j€an  U  Feau.* 
Choose  the  mistress,  and  let  us  get  the  ceremonies  over 
and  begin  the  dance.  Vertuz,^  my  feet  are  itching  to  be 
at  it  I" 

The  past  mistress,  with  a  sigh,  drew  off  her  silver 
ring,  and  Christophe,  blushing  all  over  his  dark  face, 
immediately  placed  it  on  Genofa's  slender  finger,  upon 
which  the  cheers  which  had  been  wanting  in  warmth  at 
his  own  election,  immediately  broke  out  with  added 
heartiness.  Genofa  Comorre  was  so  fully  recognised  as  a 
beauty  throughout  the  whole  bishopric,  that  few  maidens 
in  the  assembly  could  consider  her  election  as  any  slight 
to  themselves;  and  as  for  the  lads,  one  and  all  admired 
her — they  could  not  help  it ! 

•  An  imbecile.  \  A  Dreton  exclamation. 
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Then,  the  new  master  and  mistress  of  the  revels  having 
been  chosen,  the  binans  struck  up  a  prelude,  and  the 
time-honoured  song  of  the  June  Feast  htgjui.  First,  last 
year's  parron  sang  to  his  partner  a  little  greeting  and 
assurance  of  his  constant  true  love,  she  replying 
coquettishly  by  telling  him  that  he  was  quite  free  to 
take  back  his  heart  with  the  silver  ring  if  so  it  pleased 
him  ;  upon  which  he  described  his  feelings  as  shadowed 
forth  by  the  ribbons  of  his  badge : — * 


<( 


The  green  ribbon  in  honour  of  my  gossip  fair  I  wore, 
For  true  and  tender  was  the  love  in  my  heart  for  her  I 

bore. 

Tlie  white  ribbon  I  wore  in  the  eye  of  day  to  show 
A  token  of  the  spotless  love  that  was  betwixt  us  two. 

The  blue  ribbon  I  wore  to  mark  that  at  peace  with  her 

I'd  be : 
And  ever  as  I  look  at  it  my  sighs  fall  heavilie." 

Here  young  Comorre  heaved  jsuch  a  tremendous  sigh 
and  cast  up  his  eyes  so  pathetically,  that  the  whole  party 
was  convulsed  with  laughter;  and  to  the  closing  couplet 
of  his  song  his  buxom  maiden  at  once  gave  the  He  by 
tucking  her  arm  confidentially  ^nthin  his,  and  joining  in 
the  merriment  evoked  by  his  sad — 

"  I'm  left  alone,  now  she  is  flown,  alack,  and  well-a  day  ! 
^    As  the  wanton  little  pigeon  from  the  old  cote  flies  away." 

(But  that's  not  thee,  Mac'haidik,  the  saints  be  thanked !) 

•  "  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Brittany.". 
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concluded  the  merry  fellow,  with  a  proud  look  at  his 
partner,  who  smiled  confidingly  in  return. 

"  Now,  Christophe,"  said  young  Comorre,  encouragingly. 

The  Child  of  the  Menhir  held  back,  but  the  other 
youths  pushed  him  forward,  and  he  was  fain  to  begin  his 
song  to  the  sharer  of  his  dignities. 

It  had  all  been  composed  long  before,  and  was  the 
conventional  greeting  used  on  the  occasion  of  every  June 
feast ;  yet  the  lad  blushed  and  faltered  over  it,  as  though 
it  had  been  composed  by  himself,  on  purpose  to  express 
his  feelings  for  the  lovely  girl  who  stood  before  him, 
flashing  and  sparkling  with  pleasure  at  her  election  : — 

"Then  come  away,  my  sweetheart,  come  walk  the  woods 

with  me, 
We  will  hear  the  winds  a-rustle  in  the  branches  of  the 

tree; 
And  the  waters  of  the  streamlet  the  pebbles  murmuring 

o'er, 
And  the  birds  in  the  tall  tree-tops  that  their  merry  music 

pour,"    &c.,  &c. 

No  sooner  was  the  singing  over,  than  every  lad  sought 
out  the  girl  he  liked  best,  and  the  couples  filed  up,  two 
and  two,  to  the  great  dolman  to  make  their  June  offerings. 

A  relic  this,  no  doubt,  of  the  old  heathen  rites  of 
midsummer ;  but,  good  Catholics  as  the  Bretons  are,  many 
such  observances  remain,  testifying  to  the  old  religion  of 
their  Celtic  ancestors,  still  clung  to  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  their  race. 
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Upon  the  Draid  altar,  each  maideo,  who  favoured  her 
paitDci'  nifficiently,  laid  the  bunch  of  flax-blossoms  which 
all  wore  in  their  bodices ;  and  her  twain  then  placed  by 
it  a  green  wheat-ear  from  his  beaver.  If  these  lemained 
nnwitbered  at  the  cloie  of  the  evening,  it  was  a  happy 
omen  that  man  and  maid  would  be  faithful  to  each 
other.  Chriitophe  and  Genofa  went  through  the 
ceremony  with  the  rest;  but  for  them,  at  least,  it  had 
a  grave  significance. 

The  girl  laid  down  the  little  blue  bouquet  from  her 
breast,  in  a  soft  flutter  of  content ;  stealing  a  look  at  her 
partner,  as  she  did  so,  to  see  how  he  was  taking  it.  Very 
•eriouily  it  seemed  to  be,  if  she  might  judge  from  the 
intense  look  on  the  dark  face,  the  flush  on  his  cheek,  and 
the  firm,  set  lips.  His  hand  trembled,  asjhe  took  off  his 
hat  and  detached  one  of  the  wheat-ears  she  had  given 
him ;  and  his  colour  waned,  leaving  him  white  under  the 
sun-tan,  as  he  placed  the  green  by  the  blue. 

Did  there  flash  before  him  at  that  instant  another 
offering,  made  by  another  Druid  stone,  an  offering  which 
should  have  left  him  naught  to  offer  now  7 

Some  such  cause  there  must  have  been  to  account  for 
the  strange  expression— a  look  almost  of  fear  —  which 
passed  across  his  face,  as  he  completed  the  action. 
Genofa  saw  it,  and  grew  pale  also.  So  superstitious  was 
the  child,  that  such  a  look  at  such  a  time  made  her 
shudder,  as  at  an  omen  baneful  to  their  love. 
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For  one  moment  she  stared  at  her  partner,  her  blue 
eyes  wide  with  a  nameless  terror ;  then  the  binons  struck 
up  and  the  new  master  and  mistress  were  called  upon  to 
lead  the  jabadao. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  Breton  bag-pipes,  Christophe 
started;  the  look  on  his  face  changed  to  one  of  bold 
defiance,  and  he  seized  his  partner  and  whirled  her  ofF  at 
the  head  of  the  dancers,  in  a  mad  round  which  left  not  a 
moment  for  thought. 

This  first  dance  was  a  long  one.  The  pipers  played 
till  they  were  out  of  breath,  and  the  couples  were  slow  to 
leave  the  ring.  The  new  master  and  mistress  were  the 
last  on  the  ground,  and  not  till  the  musicians  had  paused 
from  sheer  exhaustion  did  Christophe  draw  his  pretty 
partner  aside  to  rest. 

Pretty,  indeed,  she  looked ;  her  fair  cheeks  flushed  with 
exertion  to  the  hue  of  a  monthly-rose ;  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  excitement,  her  golden  locks  falling  from  beneath 
her  snow-white  coif,  the  sport  of  every  soft  air  which 
breathed  across  the  plain. 

Many  an  admiring  look  was  cast  on  Antonn  G)morre's 
daughter,  as  she  stood  by  her  partner's  side,  leaning 
against  a  menhir,  her  pretty  feet  crossed  at  the  ankles 
beneath  the  many-coloured  hems"  of  her  tier  of  petticoats, 
whose  number  showed  that  she  was  well-dowered   in 

*  The  wealth  of  a  Breton  girl  may  be  guessed  from  the  number  of  hems  to  her 
petticoats. 
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goods  as  well  as  in  beauty ;  and  many  a  lad  felt  a  jealous 
twinge  under  his  embroidered  vest,  as  he  saw  how 
well-pleased  the  little  nutic  belle  seemed  with  her  hand- 
some partner. 

^e  might  have  had  twenty  others  for  the  next  dance ; 
but  she  shook  her  pretty  head,  as  the  lads  came  crowding 
up,  and  assured  them  that  the  next  and  yet  the  next  were 
promised  to  Christophe.  Nor  would  she  bind  herself  to 
danoe  with  any,  her  cousin,  youim^  Comorre,  only  excepted, 
till  later  on  in  the  evening. 

There  were  some  envious  ones  who  remarked  that  the 
favou*^  swain  did  not  look  so  light-hearted  as  he  should 
under  so  marked  a  preference.  And,  indeed,  as  he  leant 
there  against  the  tall  grey  stone,  in  spite  of  having  the 
prettiest  girl  by  his  side,  the  cloudless  blue  overhead, 
and  the  flowery  turf  beneath  his  feet ;  in  spite  of  the 
jutulant  songs  of  the  larks,  and  the  flood  of  sunshine 
all  around,  there  was  something  in  his  face  not  quite  to 
match. 

"What  is  it,  Christophe?  Thou  art  grave!"  said 
Genofa,  presently,  half  anxious,  half  reproachful,  as  she 
looked  up  in  his  handsome  face,  "  Wouldst  perhaps  like 
another  partner  for  a  change  ?" 

"  Another  partner !  The  saints  forbid  1"  was  his 
vehement  answer ;  and  the  look  which  accompanied  it 
quite  satisfied  Genofa  as  to  its  truth.  Yet  there  was  a 
wildness  about  him,  as  he  seized  her  and  whirled  her  oft 
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again    at    the    first    sound  of    the    binons,  which  half 
frightened  the  pretty  child. 

What  possessed  Christophe  this  evening?*  She  had 
never  seen  him  like  this  before :  now  grave,  now  gay, 
with  a  mad  gaiety  which  kept  him  moving  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,  till  the  other  couples  clapped  their 
hands  at  the  tireless  agility  of  their  new  parron.  Then 
what  burning  looks  he  cast  at  her :  what  defiance  there 
was  in  his  handsome  eyes  for  every  other  lad  who 
approached  her.    What  had  come  over  him  ? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  THIWE,  BODY  AND  SOUL    ' 


Think  thr  thcaj 
"  HmI|  ir  Ihon  nqnii 


,  ihillweliveordi 


"I  AM  dred,     Wouldst  like  to  dance  with  Yvonne?" 

Genofa  said  this,  and  looked  provingly  at  Christophe, 
as  the  binons  struck  up  for  the  twelfth  time,  and  the 
couples  moved  to  their  places.  She  had  seen  the  covert 
way  in  which  her  cousin  watched  htm ;  she  had  seen  ho^^- 
once,  when  she  was  dancing  with  young  Comorre, 
Yvonne  and  Christophe  had  stood  out  from  the  circle  and 
talked  together;  and  her  jealousy  stirred  again. 

"  No,  I  will  not  dance  with  Yvonne ;  she  has  already 
had  her  turn  from  me  this  evening,"  answered  Christophe, 
carelessly.  "See,  she  is  going  to  dance  with  little 
Houam,  the  tailor.    But  thou   art  tired?"    He  looked 
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tenderly  down  at  the  flower-like  head,  which  was  droop- 
ing a  little.  "  Poor  little  white  dove,  I've  been  too  hard 
on  thee  I    Have  I  quite  danced  thee  off  thy  feet,  Genofa  ?" 

The  colour,  which  had  paled  a  little,  flushed  her  cheeks 
once  more  under  the  tender  look,  the  caressing  words. 

"No,  Christophe,  no,"  she  answered,  almost  timidly. 
**  Only  let  me  rest  a  bit,  and  then  we  will  dance  again. 
Heavens !  was  there  ever  such  a  June  Feast  before  ?" 

''Never!"  he  answered,  fervently,  "I  did  not  care 
much  about  June  before  this  year,  Genofa;  but  then  I 
have  been  away  so  long,  and  before  that " 

"Yes,  before  that  we  were  only  children,"  she  said 
quickly,  taking  the  words  out  of  his  mouth — **we  were 
only  children,  and  did  not  come  to  the  June  Feasts  ;  and 
we  did  not  know " 

She  paused  and  reddened. 

"What?" 

He  had  slipt  his  arm  through  hers,  and  was  bending 
over  her,  as  they  strolled  away  together  over  the  daisied 
plain.  The  heat  of  the  afternoon  was  over ;  the  sun  was 
sliding  down  his  golden  way  towards  the  west:  the  air 
was  golden ;  the  sun  flashed  a  golden  line  on  the 
horizon ;  the  flowering  blossoms  of  the  broom  and  whin 
showed  like  golden  heaps,  cast  down  upon  the  fine,  short 
turf;  and  the  two  walked  on  in  a  golden  dream. 

"What?"  He  had  asked  the  question,  but  the  answer 
did  not  come,  and  for  some  moments  neither  seemed  to 
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care  for  further  speech.  The  sound  of  the  binons,  the 
gay  laughter  of  the  dancers,  came  to  them  on  the  scented 
air,  more  and  more  softened  by  distance.  Other  couples 
■were  strolling  about  also,  but  not  near  them,  or,  if  they 
were,  they  did  not  see  them.  Christophe  had  eyes  for 
nothing  but  Genofa,  and  she  seemed  to  be  counting  the 
daisies  at  her  feet,  as  they  pressed  the  pearly  stars  by 
hundreds  beneath  their  tread. 

"  No,  we  did  not  know  then,"  he  said,  presently,  as 
though  thinking  out  aloud  a  continuation  to  her  speech — 
"  we  did  not  know,  and  now  we  do.  It  is  of  no  use  trying 
to  hide  it  from  one  another — is  it,  Genofa?" 

Her  hand  trembled  on  his  arm.  She  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  a  startled  glance;  it  seemed  as  though  he  were 
reading  her  very  heart. 

There  was  a  melting  passion,  an  intense  softness,  in  the 
dark  face,  which  made  her  drop  her  eyes  instantly,  and 
colour  to  the  very  edge  of  her  coif. 

"  We  know  ii,  Genofa,"  he  went  on,  speaking  in  a  low, 
soft  tone,  which  yet  vibrated,  as  though  with  some  strong 
feeling  he  were  trying  to  control :  "  we  both  know  it,  do 
we  not  ?  Say,  are  we  to  speak  it  out  to  each  other,  or 
must  I  go  away  ?  It  must  be  one  or  the  other — 1  cannot 
stay  here  longer,  and  be  dumb !" 

There  was  a  ring  of  pain  in  the  last  words  which  went 
to  her  heart ;  but  yet  she  did  not  answer  at  once.  She 
had  a  nervous  feeling  that  he  was  going  a  little  too  far. 
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She  had  encourag^ed  him,  it  is  true ;  but  should  he  not 
first  have  spoken  to  the  tailor,  before  asking  her  a  ques. 
tion  which,  perhaps,  would  need  an  answer  it  would  be 
premature  for  her  to  give?  What  would  father  and 
mother  say,  if  she,  their  heiress  and  only  child,  were  to 
promise  herself  away  so  unceremoniously? 

•*  Must  I  go  away,  Genofa? — must  I  ?*'  He  was  speak* 
ing  again,  and  his  voice  was  full  of  a  passionate  appeal. 
''Thou  dost  not  know  hovir  sad  it  is  to  go  where  none 
knows  one,  to  wander  where  none  cares !  Oh !  Genofa,  I 
have  been  so  alone  in  the  world,  so  solitary,  so  unloved 
I  thought " 

His  voice  broke. 

Then  timidity  gave  way,  and  she  strove  to  answer. 

"  Oh  !  Christophe,  thou  must  not  leave  us.  This  is  thy 
home,  thou  knowest." 

"But  it  cannot  be  my  home,  Genofa,  except  on  one 
condition.  Child,  dost  think  I'm  like  the  dumb  oxen,  who 
are  content  so  long  as  they  have  a  stall  at  night  and  a 
truss  of  fodder?  Dost  think  I  can  see  thee  every  day 
and  be  as  silent  as  tftey  are?  Genofa,  it  is  for  thee  to 
decide — /  cannot  choose ;  things  are  too  strong  for  me  I 
Say,  Genofa,  must  I  go  or  stay?" 

She  was  frightened  at  the  passion  of  his  words.  The 
calm  air  of  the  wide  plains  seemed  to  thrill  with  his  voice, 
low  as  it  was,  and  speaking  for  her  ear  alone.  She  tried 
to  answer,  but  could  not. 

VOL.  II.  »        . 
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"  Then  I  will  g;o." 

He  took  his  arm  from  hers,  looked  at  her  once,  and 
turned  away. 

But  her  heart  cried  out  in  terror,  and  she  stretched  out 
her  hands. 

"Christophe!    Oh!  it  is  not  that — no  tthat,  but 

Father !    Mother !" 

It  was  very  inarticulate,  but  it  brought  him  to  her  side 
again.  He  took  hold  of  her  outstretched  hands,  and 
looked  down  into  her  eyes.  "  Father  and  mother,  Genofa  ? 
Ay,  I  know ;  hut  it  is  tAou  who  must  give  me  the  answer. 
Must  I  go  or  stay  t" 

"  Stay !" 

She  said  it  very  softly;  bat  it  was  enough.  With  a 
cry  of  exultation  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"Then  I  7('(// stay,  Genofa.  77wh  hast  decided,  and  I 
am  thine — thine,  body  and  soul !" 

She  started  at  the  words,  even  as  she  stood  there  with 
her  head  on  his  breast.  They  seemed  to  her  almost 
blasphemy  ;  and,  indeed,  the  lad  was  so  carried  away  by 
^citement  and  passion,  and  the  rebound  from  his  late 
in-curbing,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  said. 

Thine ! 

Something  in  the  echo  of  his  own  words  and  the  way 
in  which  she  received  them  struck  him  also.  He  looked 
up  suddenly,  started  in  his  turn,  and  shuddered. 

Before  them,  at    the  distance  but  of    a  few   paces. 
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standing  grave  and  tall  against  the  evening  sky,  was  the 
great  menhir  under  which  Christophe  had  been  foumi. 
In  their  absorption  they  had  drawn  near  to  it  un- 
consciously, and  had  entered  into  the  great  shadow 
stretching  from  its  feet  far  across  the  plain.  Christophe 
gazed  at  it  with  eyes  distended  by  a  sudden  horror. 

"Not  ////>//,  but  minci^  it  seemed  to  say  in  its  silent 
language. 

Genofa  followed  the  direction  of  her  lover's  eyes,  and 
she,  too,  trembled. 

To  have  made  their  avowal  in  the  shadow  of  that  old 
relic  of  the  heathen  times,  seemed  to  her  ill-omened,  and 
especially  under  that  menhir. 

"A  Child  of  the  Menhir!''  thus  they  called  him. 
Was  there,  indeed,  something  supernatural  about  his 
origin  ? 

The  girl  looked  in  her  lover's  face,  and  her  own  grew 
pale.  Christophe  saw  it,  and  shook  off  the  misgiving 
which  had  suddenly  possessed  him. 

"  Well,  the  die  is  cast  now  at  all  events,"  he  muttered 
to  himself ; — "^  she  has  decided  for  me,  and  I  cannot  draw 
back.  Come,  let  me  enjoy  what  fate  sends  me.  Heaven 
knows  1  have  not  had  much  pleasure  in  life  I"  He  turned 
to  the  girl. 

••Sweetheart,"  he  said,  gently,  ••why  doit  look  so 
pale  ?    Come,  let  us  go  back  to  the  dance." 

So  they  went,  and  in  the  mad,  merry  measure,  soon 
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forgot  the  shadow  cast  by  the  great  menhir.  And  at 
sundown,  when  the  gay  gathering  broke  up,  and  a  purple 
twilight  fell  around  the  Korigans'  Town,  where  (as 
they  say)  the  litde  men  of  underground  would  soon  be 
dancing  in  the  mortals'  footsteps,  those  two  walked  home 
in  company,  with  their  handsome  heads  very  near 
together,  holding  each  other  by  the  heart-finger,*  and 
murmuring  soft  endearments  in  the  shade  of  the 
hawthorn  hedges,  where  the  thrushes  were  singing  to 
their  mates. 

"  Those  two  will  soon  be  coming  to  my  father,  for 
example,"  remarked  Houam  Kabik,  the  tailor's  son,  as 
he  shambled  homewards  by  the  side  of  Yvonne. 

The  tall,  calm  maiden  had  let  him  walk  with  her  from 
the  merry-making,  because  she  could  not  resist  the 
pleading  of  his  eyes  for  this  small  grace.  It  was  such 
heaven  for  the  simple,  awkward  fellow  just  to  be  allowed 
to  be  beside  her.  He  seldom  said  anything,  and  much  as 
his  worship  irked  her,  she  was  weary  of  ceaseless 
dentals.  Yet  she  would  sometimes  think  a  little  sorely, 
why  should  it  be  just  this  little  Houarn  Kabik  who  had 
picked  her  out  for  his  admiration  ?  If  he  had  not  done 
it,  would  another?  The  other  lads  seemed  strantrely 
respectful  of  his  choice,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  hard 
upon  her. 

•  So  the  Brelons  caU  ih*  rine-liTigtr,    For  youlh  uiJ  maiden  lo  l.olJ  ca.h  <i:^u 
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''My  father  will  have  a  little  business  soon,  will  he 
not,  Mistress  Yvonne?"  went  on  the  young*  tailor,  presently, 
seeing  that  his  companion  did  not  respond. 

«  Who  ?  What  ?"  asked  the  girl,  starting  as  from  a 
dream. 

"Why,  yon  couple — Mistress  Genofa  and  Christophe 
of  the  Menhir,"  said  Houam,  with  more  alacrity  than 
usual,  pointing-  to  a  youth  and  maiden  walking  on  before 
them  in  the  far  perspective  of  the  flowery  lane. 

"  Genofa  and  Christophe !  Oh,  no  I''  exclaimed  the 
girl,  with  quick  decision. 

*'  And  why  not  ?" 

"  Why  ?"  Oh,  it  is  impossible !  My  uncle  and  aunt 
would  never  allow  it;  and,  besides,  he  is  as  good  as 
dedicated." 

For  Christophe,  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  had  once 
confided  to  the  sister  of  Bembz  his  thoughts  of  the 
priesthood.  The  hint  of  it  had  caused  her  a  momentary 
shock;  it  had  blown  down  a  tiny  castle  in  the  land  of 
hope,  which  had  at  one  time  just  trembled  before  her 
vision.  But  she  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  idea,  and 
it  had  brought  her  peace.  She  had  watched  his  ways^ 
with  Genofa  without  a  pang  of  jealousy. 

''Only  the  Church  will  be  his  bride,"  she  had  thought. 
"  They  are  just  like  brother  and  sister,  that  is  all  !'* 

''As  good  as  dedicated f  repeated  the  little  tailor, 
spending  more  words  on  the  theme  than  was  usual  with 
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him.  "What!  will  licbe  a  kloarek?  Nay,  nay,  Mistress 
Yvonne,  I  am  not  a  traitor's  son  for  nothing ;  1  know 
twtter  than  that  1" 

She  did  not  reply,  and  the  tall  girl  and  the  little  man 
walked  on  in  silence  under  the  snowy  hedges.  But  a 
sting  had  been  planted  in  her  heart.  She  watched  the 
couple  before  her  with  a  new  mi^ving.  Yes,  they 
seemed  very'  different  from  her  and  Kalnk. 

"Can  that  be  the  way  in  which  lovers  walk?"  she 

thought  uneasily.    "  Can  it  be  possible  that But  no, 

Christophe  would  not  be  false  to  his  vocation." 
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*'  'Ilianks,  good  friend  ;  sound  fruit  i»  »ound, 
But  for  your  apple  nought  1  care, 
Nor  for  your  flower  nor  for  your  car  ; 
All  on  my  dove  is  set  my  mind." 

**ncMadM  at%d  Songt  qf  Brittany," 

"  Yvonne,  I  want  thy  help." 

It  was  the  next  morning.  The  dew  was  still  on  the 
grass  and  on  the  thorn-hedges  where  the  May  bloomed 
thick  and  white,  making  the  air  fragrant,  as  with  the 
scent  of  fresh  almonds. 

Yvonne  Guenedon  was  driving  her  cow  down  the  lane, 
meaning  to  commit  her  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  little 
herdsmen  on  the  plain.  By  the  last  gate  stood  Christophe, 
with  his  scythe  over  his  shoulder,  and  old  Caleb  couched 
at  his  feet. 

Yvonne  started  a  little  and  the  colour  came  to  her  face. 

"  Thou  here,  Christophe  ?  I  did  not  expect  to  meet 
thee  here.  I  thought  Uncle  Antonn  was  to  begin  cutting 
the  seed-meadow  to-day  ?" 
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"  Ay.    But  I  came  round  this  way  to  see  diee.' 

"  Ay,  Yfonne ;  why  not  ?    I  want  thy  help." 

"  My  help  ?    What  can  I  do,  Christophe  ?'* 

On  the  instant  there  flashed  on  her  the  meaning  looks 
and  words  of  Houarn  Katnk  lost  night.  Could  it  be 
that  f  But  the  idea  was  painful  to  the  ^1,  and  she  put 
it  from  her,  as  human  nature  it  prone  to  do. 

Christophe  looked  impatient.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his 
friend  and  confidant  was  dull  of  comprehension  this 
morning.  Since  his  understanding  with  Genofa,  last 
night,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  meaning  was  only  too 
plain. 

We  are  all  apt  to  forget  that  what  is  all-absorbing, 
and  thus  all-transparent  to  ourselves,  is  often  neither 
interesting  nor  plain  b>  others. 

"  Nay,  for  sure  thou  must  know,  Yvonne ;  thou  must 
have  seen.  Oh!  Yvonne,  thou  wilt  be  my  friend,  wilt 
thou  not?'* 

"  I  am  thy  friend,  Christophe!"  she  answered,  simply  ; 
tfien  k>oked  at  him,  and  waited. 

"And  Genofa's  ?" 

She  started  a  little,  but  still  replied :  "  Yes." 

"Wc  will  always  be  grateful  to  thee,  she  and  I,  if 
only " 

Then  it  was  true ! 

"  Oh,  Christophe  1"  burst  out  the  girl,  scarcely  knowing 
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what  she  said.    ''  Oh,  Christophe,  thou  canst  not  mean  it ; 
thou  canst  not  mean  that  thou  and  Genofa — " 

"Love  one  another?*'  he  took  the  words  out  of  her 
mouth — "Ay,  and  why  not?" 

''Why  not?  But  surely  thou  saidst  that  thou  wert 
already  devoted,  hadst  already  chosen — the  Church." 

Her  words  seemed  to  sting  him.     He  coloured  angrily. 

''And  did  I  say  it  was  decided?  Am  I  already  a 
Klaarek  ?  " 

"  No,  but—" 

"  But  what  ?  Surely  I  have  a  right  to  change.  I  have 
made  no  vow — at  least — **  He  hesitated.  The  remem- 
brance of  that  evening  by  the  menhir  returned  upon  him 
and  made  him  uneasy. 

Yvonne  saw  his  vexation,  and  checked  herself — what 
right  had  she  to  find  fault?  It  was,  or  ought  to  be, 
nothing  to  her. 

" Christophe,"  she  said,  gently;  "Don't  be  vexed. 
Tell  me  all  about  it." 

Then  he  told  her,  and  his  heart  warmed,  and  the 
uneasy  feeling  passed  away  as  he  spoke  of  Genofa. 

She  heard  him  to  the  end,  trying  her  best  to  keep 
down  the  rebellion  of  her  heart.  She  did  not  understand 
it — had  no  leisure,  then,  to  ask  what  it  meant— yet  she 
felt  it  was  there.  But  the  thought  of  Bem^  rose,  as 
she  listened.  What  would  he,  with  his  exalted  ideas, 
say    to  this    choice    of    an    earthly  love    in    place   of 
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the  divine?  With  what  withering  scorn  she  had  once 
heard  him  speak  of  a  Kloarek  who  had  been  false  to 
his  vocation  I  And  how  disappwnted  he  would  be  1 
^e  knew  that  his  heart  had  been  early  set  on  winning 
ChrisU^be ;  she  knew  how  his  sou)  exulted  over  a  recruit 
gained  for  the  service  of  the  Sanctuaiy. 

"  Christophe,"  she  interposed  timidly,  as  he  paused  for 
a  moment  in  his  praises  tA  Genofa : — '*  She  is  all  that,  I 
know ;  but — Bem^E,  what  will  he  say  ?  " 

The  lad  flushed  again  uncomfortably. 

"What  ihould  he  say?"  he  exclaimed,  with  some 
heat : — "  If  I  find  I  have  mistaken  my  vocation,  there 
need  be  no  more  words  from  him  in  the  matter.  But 
I  see  how  it  is,  Yvonne,  thou  art  not  willing  to  help  me. 
It  is  very  unkind." 

"But  I  am  willing,"  rejoined  the  girl,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears: — -'It  is  only— only— but  never  mind,  I  will 
say  no  more.  Come,  Christophe,  tell  me  what  1  must 
do?" 

"Go  to  father  and  mother— 1  mean  Genofa' s — and 
break  the  news  to  them,"  he  said,  somewhat  mollified. 
"Do  it  this  morning,  when  I  am  out  of  the  way,  and 
Genofa  is  sitting  with  the  sick  child  at  Manon  Pouldu's. 
Begin  with  the  mother,  and  then  when  the  father  comes 
in  at  noon,  the  way  will  be  paved,  and  thou  canst  tell 
him  quietly  without  fear  of  an  outcry.  And,  Yvonne ! 
kind  Yvonne  1  speak  for  me,  wilt  thou  not  ?    They  love 
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me  well,  that  I  know.  Still  I  am  but  a '  poor  match 
for  Genofa,  that  I  know  also.  Yet  she  loves  me, 
she  loves  me,  the  bonnie  wee  thing",  and  that  should 
weigh." 

■  He  had  begun  eagerly,  commandingly  almost ;  he 
ended  with  a  humble  tenderness,  as  he  spoke  of  himself 
in  comparison  with  her  he  loved,  which  seemed  infinitely 
touching  to  his  hearer.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  wistful 
expression  in  her  clear,  grey  eyes. 

'*  Yes,  Christophe,  I  will  do  it." 

'*And  you  will  come  to  me  afterwards  in  the  seed- 
meadow,  and  tell  me  how  you  have  sped?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  Our  Lady  bless  thee.   Thou  art  a  true  friend,  Yvonne." 

He  said  it  gratefully ;  then,  calling  his  dog,  he  went  off 
to  his  work  in  the  seed- meadow.  Yet  he  never  paused  to 
look  after  her  as  he  went. 

For  some  time  Yvonne  let  her  cow  graze  by  the 
roadside,  and  stood  there  by  the  gate,  with  her  arms 
resting  on  the  top  of  it,  and  her  forehead  rest- 
ing upoQ  them.  She  felt  stunned  and  incapable  of 
motion. 

**  My  God !  my  God !"  this  was  the  inarticulate  cry  of 
her  heart,  **  I  could  have  given  him  up  to  Tliee ! — Thou 
knowest  it ;  but  to  her  I — He  will  wed,  after  all,  an  earthly 
bride,  and  I — *" — she  breathed  hard  as  in  bodily  pain — 
"  and  I  ?    Yes,  I  must  help  him ;  I  can  do  that,  and  he 
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must  never  know,  never  know,  what  it  costs  me.  May 
God  bless  him,  and  make  him  happy  in  his  own 
way  with  her  he  has  chosen,  and  give  me  strength  to 
help  him!" 

So  the  girl  prayed  in  her  pain,  and  her  sweet,  true, 
natural  unseliishness  helped  her  in  that  hour.  Of  shame 
to  herself,  in  having  given  her  love  unsought,  the  simple 
peasant  girl  did  not  dream.  He  to  whom  she  had  demoted 
the  precious  ointment  of  her  heart  would  none  of  it ;  but 
she  did  not,  therefore,  grudge  its  dedication.  She  could 
sdl]  pour  it  out  for  him  in  one  way,  if  he  would  not  have 
it  in  another. 

The  cow  lowed  behind  her,  tired  by  the  unwonted 
delay.  Yvonne  looked  up  at  the  sound,  sighed  a  little 
wearily,  and  swung  the  gate  open  for  the  animal  to  pass 
through.  On  the  plain  the  little  herdsmen  were  whistling 
and  shouting  to  each  other;  larks  were  singing  in  the 
sweet  blue  air ;  and  bees  were  humming  peacefully  and 
busily  in  the  golden  broom-blossoms.  All  seemed  in  tune 
with  the  joyous  freshness  of  the  June  morning ;  yet,  as 
the  girl  turned  homewards,  after  disposing  of  her 
cow,  there  was  a  white,  stiU  look  on  her  face  which 
would  have  suited  better  with  the  end  of  life — with 
snow  and  sadness,  death  and  winter — than  with  its 
beginning — youth  and  sunshine,  song  and  flowers, 
A  frost  had  nipped  hers  full  early,  poor  Yvonne, 
But   she    did    not  lie  down   and  die,  for  all  that ;  she 
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was  one  of  those  women  who  can  suffer  and  be 
strong. 

Just  as  carefully  as  usual  did  she  fulfil  her  little  daily 
duties  in  her  grandfather*s  cottage ;  just  as  tenderly  did 
she  help  the  old  man  to  rise  and  dress ;  and  then,  having 
seated  him  in  his  armchair  and  set  on  the  pot-au-feu  for 
dinner,  she  asked  a  neighbour  to  keep  an  eye  on  him  in 
case  he  should  want  anything,  and  set  off  oa  her  errand 
to  the  farm. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  before  she  could  seek 
out  Christophe.  He  was  standing  knee-deep  in  the 
buttercup-studded  grass  of  the  seed-meadow,  mowing 
down  long  ranks  of  juicy  herbage,  and  did  not  see  her  till 
she  was  close  on  him.  Then  he  started,  and  his  lips 
trembled  so,  that  he  could  scarcely  frame  the  question  he 
was  longing  to  put. 

It  was  the  girl  who  loved  him  that  spoke  first;  in  a 
calm,  clear  tone,  which  surprised  even  herself  when  she 
thought  of  it  afterwards. 

"  I  have  told  them,  Christophe.  They  were  not  pleased 
at  first ;  but  they  love  you,  and  I  think  they  will  give  in 
for  your  sake  and  for  Genofa's." 

This  was  all  she  told  him.  She  said  nothing  of 
Ninorc'h's  tears  nor  of  Antonn's  anger  on  their  first 
reception  of  her  news.  She  said  nothing  of  her  own 
special  pleading,  nor  of  the  length  of  time  it  was  before 
she  could  win    from  them  a  promise  to  consider  the 
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matter.  She  kept  the  troutde  to  hersdf,  and  only  g^ve 
him  the  hard-won  fruits. 

"  Thanks,  Yvonne,  thanks,"  be  said,  with  a  brighten- 
ing face  as  he  finished; — "thou  art  better  than  any 
tailor." 

This  was  all  the  thanks  she  got.  The  happy  tover 
went  oH  to  find  his  chosen,  and  the  girl  who  loved  him 
stole  into  the  silent  church  and  prayed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HALCYOX  DAYS. 

"  All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather." 

TENN\iON— *•  Lady  q/  Shalott." 

Antoxn  Comorre  grumbled  and  fumed  a  little :  Ninorc'h 
Comorre  gloomed  and  fretted  a  little.  Both  agreed  that 
'twas  but  a  poor  match  for  their  heiress  ;  both  regretted 
the  pillawer  connexion — though  of  course  ///a/  must  be 
broken  off ;  but  both  agreed  that  Christophe  was  a  good 
lad,  and  like  a  son  already. 

Finally,  after  watching  the  devotion  of  the  young 
people,  and  submitting  to  much  pretty'  coaxing  from 
Genofa,  they  said  "  yes !"  and  the  two  were  allowed  to 
go  through  the  ceremony  of  drinking  wine  from  the 
same  cup,  and  cutting  bread  with  the  same  knife,  which 
in  Brittany  is  regarded  as  a  preliminary  engagement : 
Christophe  being  a  "  son  of  the  house,"  (as  Antonn  said), 
the  more  formal  interventions  of  the  Bazvaian*  could 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  marriage  was  to  follow  after  the  harvest. 

Then  began  a  time  of  sunshine  for  the  lovers :  a  time 

•  llie  Dreton  match-maker,  and  marriage  messenger,  who  is  generally  the  tailor 
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of  wandering  in  the  lanes  at  twiUg'ht,  holding  each  other 
by  the  ring-finger;  of  whispered  conversations  in  the 
comers  of  the  room ;  of  meetings  by  the  well,  and  shy 
kisses  in  the  cool,  moist  shade  of  the  dairy,  or  in  the 
orchard  behind  the  gable  before  the  rising  of  the  moon. 
Every  time — in  fact,  every  place — was  consecrated  by 
some  little  sweet  remembrance  of  a  love-blossom  snatched 
from  among  the  hours  of  labour.  Only  Genofa  observed 
that,  unless  his  work  or  his  duties  as  parron  of  the  June 
Feasts  took  him  there,  Christophe  avoided  the  plain,  and 
that  he  always  came  away  from  a  chance  visit  to  it  with 
a  shadow  on  his  brow. 

This  did  not  trouble  her  however,  not  then ;  nor  did 
she  vex  herself  to  find  a  reason  for  it,  in  those  Irst 
halcyon  days  of  acknowledged  love. 

Bluebeard's  wife  did  not  trouble  herself  about  the 
mysterious  closet  in  that  first  joyous  time  of  her  undisputed 
reign.    All  was  too  new  and  wonderful  for  that. 

They  were  very  hap[^  thi^e  two  young  things.  She 
indeed  had  been  happy  always  {with  little  intermissions, 
which,  like  the  cloud-shadows  on  a  gleamy  day,  did 
but  enhance  the  sunshine),  and  this  was  like  a^crown  set 
on  it  all ;  or  as  the  unchecked  expanding  of  a  bright 
morning  into  a  golden  noon.  He  had  suffered  ;  had 
known  what  it  is  to  go  loveless  and  alone ;  and  this 
sudden  happiness  was  to  him  like  the  passing  into 
Paradise  from  the  dark  waves  of  a  troublesome  world  ; 
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it  almost  intoxicated  him.  The  haunting  fears  which 
ha'^l  pursued  him  so  long ;  the  struggle  with  himself 
which  had  embittered  the  dawn  of  his  love;  the  vague 
uneasiness  of  conscience  which  had  preceded  the  decisive 
words — these  were  all  forgotten  in  the  bright  dream 
whose  every  vision  was  of  bliss.  Genofa  was  the  heroine, 
the  centre  of  it  all.  He  lived  but  for  Genofa,  thought  but 
of  her,  had  eyes  for  none  else ;  and  who,  indeed,  so 
worthy  of  an  all-absorbing  love?  So  at  least  thought 
the  adoring  Christophe,  as  he  looked  at  her  beauty, 
ripening  like  a  peach  under  the  sun  of  their  mutual 
happiness. 

He  became  a  poet  in  those  days,  like  many  another  of 
his  poetical  race,  and  composed  a  sone  to  his  love,  in 
which  he  compared  her  hair  to  the  golden  blossoms  of  the 
broom,  her  eyes  to  the  sky-blue  flax-flowers  by  which 
she  had  marked  him  out  as  her  chosen  swain,  her  lips  to 
the  crimson  berries  of  the  eglantine,  and  her  face  to  a 
wild-rose,  blushing  in  the  soft  red  of  the  early  dawn.  It 
had  all  been  said,  no  doubt,  many  a  time  before,  of  many 
another  maiden ;  but  what  matter.  Is  not  I^ove,  are  not 
his  utterances,  ever  new,  though  old  as  the  days  of  Adam 
and  Eve?  The  spring,  with  its  primroses  and  violets,  is 
born  anew  year  by  year,  bringing  ever  fresh  delight ; 
and  yet  summer  and  winter,  seedtime  and  harvest,  have 
not  failed  since  the  world  began. 

Genofa  found  that  little  sthie  the  best  and  sweetest  she 
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ha>l  L'ver  heard,  when  Christophe  repeated  it  to  her  one 
evening  behind  the  gable,  when  the  white  roses  in  the 
garden-beds  looked  like  veiled  moons  in  the  dim  twilight, 
irtien  the  stars  were  twinkling  through  the  leaves  of  the 
lime-trees  overhead,  and  the  nightingales  were  calling  to 
their  mates.  Slie  thought  it  a  miracle  of  composition ;  so 
what  matter  if  it  were  not  quite  original  ? 

Yes,  those  were  halcyon  days  for  our  hero  and  our 
heroine;  but  somehow  such  days  will  not  bear  much 
description. 

Those  who  have  passed  such  will  know  all  about  it  for 
themselves ;  and  those  who  have  not,  will,  according  to 
these  connoisseurs,  never  be  able  to  understand  till  their 
own  turn  comes. 

And  this  being  the  case,  we  may  as  well  bring  our 
chapter  to  a  close. 


End  of  Vol.  II 
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BOOK  VI.— THE  FINGER  OF  FATE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SHARPENING   WITS. 

Pist.  ••  Art  thou  his  fri«yi<l  7' 
Ifenry,  "  And  his  kinsman,  too." 

SiiAKESPEARS— "  KuiQ  Httiry  y. 

"  A  LA  Cr^^che  de  Bethlehem  ! "  is  the  name  and  sign 
of  a  little  road-side  inn  about  midway  between  Auray  and 
Carnac.  A  small,  brown,  unpretending  house  it  is,  in  spite 
of  its  highly-coloured  picture  of  the  sacred  manger  group, 
which  swings  beside  the  customary  bunch  of  withered 
mistletoe  over  the  door.  But,  then,  who  could  imagine  a 
grand  hotel  with  such  a  name?  The  little  brown  houie 
is,  outwardly  at  least,  in  character. 

Let  us  enter  it  one  June  evening  in  the  year,  so-called 
of  grace,  1792,  and  see  whether  the  inside  corresponds. 

This  also  is  small  and  brown,  and  dark  withal,  fofi 
though  it  is  a  June  evening,  it  is  raining  steadily,  a 
thick,  persistent  drizzle,  and  the  window-panes  are  neither 
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of  the  largest  nor  cletnett  A  torf  fire  tmoulden  od  the 
hearth,  e?eiy  now  and  then  lending  a  paff  of  smoke  into 
the  room,  which  seems  nsed  to  it,  to  judge  by  the  uniform 
oomplexion  of  its  contents.  Nor  is  the  chimney  the  onlj 
smoker.  On  one  side  of  it,  that  next  the  window,  sit  two 
men  on  a  wooden  bench  with  a  wooden  table  before  them, 
smoking  likewise ;  and  every  now  and  then  removing  dieir 
pipes  to  wash  down  the  taste  with  a  draught  of  cider. 

One  of  these  is  mine  host  of  the  CrMu^  a  corpulent 
man,  fond  of  gossip,  who  likes  to  drink  with  his  guests,  and 
savour  the  news  with  his  cider. 

His  boon  companion  this  evening  is  a  thick-set  young 
man,  with  straight,  Uack  hair,  and  sallow  complexion, 
whom  wc  have  occasionally  met  before,  though  on  previous 
occasions  he  did  not  wear  a  certain  red  woollen  cap— 
rapidly  becoming  fashionable  at  that  epoch  —  which  is 
certainly  most  l)ecoming  to  his  style. 

*^Yes»^  he  said,  presently,  removing  his  pipe  and  Liking 
up  his  mug  of  cider  from  among  the  rings  ci  that  Ii\;aor 
which  covered  the  table,  **yes.  the  times  are  beginning 
10  march — •  ,gi  *>»>  *w  £ra,*  as  we  say — we  otii«s  in  Piris. 
We  are  appointing  committees  in  cmot  town  :  we  are 
pitlpsrai^  thn:  people,  and  giving  them  a  Iitde  m;ic:::cr:cii :  we 
are  shcwiog  the  Ring  what  the  lu&oci  is.  opccsic^  :c  'T:'?rr 
Ye^  vv^Sk  tibtinip  are  b<ynnfng  to  maidi  a:  '.ly  ' 

^  In  tW  b:*wttk  yes ;  but  scarceiT  here^iNriir^  ^E.nzseur.'* 
dte  bavilcni :  fa«t  the  ocher  ^x:k  him  zr  r^c.^.-« 
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"  Chutt  We  say'  citizen  now-a-days,  hot  Monsiear  I — ^we 
others — Citizen  Adam  Tonyk — if  yoa  please." 

The  landlord  looked  up  hastily. 

'*  Ah,  pardon ;  but  as  Mons—  I  mean  the  Citizen— 
perhaps  knows,  we  are  not  so  £au:  on  the  march  here  as  they 
are  in  the  towns.    Country  people  are  always  in  the  rear.** 

"Ah,  yes,"  rejoined  the  red-cap,  rather  loftily.  *'That 
is  what  we  must  set  right  The  Citizen  Landlord  is,  of 
course,  one  of  us?    I  have  heard  of  him." 

Mine  host  looked  a  little  scared.  He  glanced  round 
hastily  to  see  if  he  were  observed ;  but  the  only  other 
person  in  the  room — a  ragged  beggar  sitting  in  a  far 
comer — seemed  too  far  gone  in  cider  to  be  capable  of 
observation,  for  he  was  embracing  his  mug  with  one  arm 
and  supporting  his  nodding  head  with  the  other.  Citizen 
Adam  Tonyk  followed  the  direction  of  his  host's  glance, 
but,  unaware  of  the  presence  of  another  guest,  failed  to 
perceive  the  beggar  where  he  sat  in  the  shade. 

*'Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  landlord,  in  a  confidential 
tone.  ''  My  heart  is,  indeed,  with  the  nation.  The^Citizen 
has  not  been  misinformed;  I  do  my  little  best." 

"  Good.  Well,  then,  I  want  a  little  information.  What 
are  the  dispositions  at  Carnac?" 

••  At  Carnac  ?  "  The  landlord  raised  his  hands.  "  Ah, 
sad,  sad  !  The  people  are  sunk  in  the  slough  of  priest- 
craft and  aristocraticism.  It  is  a  stronghold  of  the  old 
r^gimei" 
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"Yet,  and  must  be  a  sttonghold  of  luUonaliiy.  There 
are  reaKms,"  He  paused  a,  little.  "  Desctibc  the 
tiluation." 

"Fimly,"  answered  iniDe  host,  touching  his  thttmb. 
"  Fimtljr,  a  cur},  whom  they  sdore,  and  a  young  priest, 
hii  pupil,  on«  of  themselves,  of  whom  they  arc  pioud — 
■  oh,  up  to  the  skies!" 

"  Not  there  now  ?    Suic'y  not." 

"  Oh,  no,  pioscribcd  —  in  hiding  Bomewherc.  There 
ui  a  jureuTi  Uiit  no  one  attends  his  offices — the  old 
influence  remains." 

"Well— and  then?" 

"  And  then  ?  Why,  secondly," — the  landlord  touched 
his  forefinger.  "  A  seigneur,  nho  is  young  and  handsome^ 
and  was  at  nurse  from  infancy  in  the  house  of  one  of 
their  chief  fanners.     He  is  as  one  of  themselves." 

"  There  now  ?  " 

"Oh,  no !     The  chief  estates  ate  near  Dinan." 

"  Not  an  tmigri  f  " 

"No." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  priest  and  f eigneur  are  not  on  the 
■pot.     Their  influence  will  yield  to  mine." 

"Will  the  Citizen  excuse  mc?    I  doubt  it." 

"But  why?  These  peasants  are  sheep.  Who  will 
resist  me?" 

"Ah I  you  do  not  know.  There  is  the  seigneur's  foster- 
brother,  hand  in  glove  with  him,  and  a  leader  among  the 
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young  men.     The  Child  of  the  Menhir !  they  call  him,  and,  r 
as  they  say,  helped  by  the  demon !     No  such  wrestler,  no 
such  souleur/^   the  leader  of  the  June  Feasts  this  year, 
betrothed  to  the  richest  heiress  of  the  place,  and  the  secret  i 
supporter,  as  they  say,  of  the  proscribed  priests." 

"  Indeed  !     He  must  be  removed.*' 

**  As  suspect?  Will  the  Citizen  excuse  me  again?  That? 
would  be  dangerous.     The  people  would  probably  rise." 

The  red-cap  smiled  a  little.  "  Gently ;  I  am  well  aware* 
we  must:  act  gently.  Things  are  not  yet  ripe  for  prompt- 
measures ;  but  there  are  others.     Go  on." 

And  mine  host  did,  till  he  had  told  all  he  knew  of: 
Christophers  history,  and  of  the  condition  of  things  in , 
Carnac.     He  got  little  gossip  in  return  that  evening. 

Finally,  when  he  had  heard  all  he  wanted,  the  red-cap 
asked  for  another  jug  of  cider,  and  the  landlord,  after 
setting  it  before  him,  excused  himself  and  retired  to  attends 
to  some  business  outside. 

When  he  was  gone,  Citizen  Adam  Tomyk,  ex-miller's 
man  and  valet-dc-chambrey  poured  himself  out  another  mug 
of  cider,  but  did  not  drink  it  immediately ;  on  the  contrary, 
his  thoughts  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  meat  and  drink  • 
sufficient. 

In  the  far  corner,  the  other  guest  of  tlje  Cnrhe  de 
Bethlehem  sat  as  erect  as  his  cider  would  allow  him,  with 
eyes  fixed  on   the  red-cap.     He  was  apparently  less  far 

•  Football  player.  / 
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gone  than  mine  hoit  had  imagined  ;  for  there  was  ipecn- 
ladon  in  his  bleary  eyes,  and  he  was  saying  softly  to 
Bimsel^  in  a  voice  which  the  other  occupant  of  the  room 
ooiild  not  overhear: — 

*^  In  Camacy  is  he  ?— the  beast  1  Confound  their  low 
voices^  and  this  cider  which  fizzes  in  my  ears !  What  do 
liiey  mean  to  do  ?   I  must  know  more — 1  must  know  more." 

When  he  had  said  this  some  half  dozen  times,  he  seemed 
to  make  up  his  mind  ;  he  then  rose,  and,  shambling  acroM 
the  floor,  sat  down  on  the  seat  which  the  landlord  had  jnst 
vacated  The  red-cap  looked  first  astonished,  then  angiy ; 
afterwards,  as  he  observed  the  face  of  the  beggar  more 
closely,  a  look  of  half-recognition  came  into  his  sharp, 
black  eyes,  and  he  controlled  himself  and  listened  for  what 
the  half-tipsy  klaskervara  was  about  to  say. 

**  Monsieur  will  excuse  me — ah  !  yes,  yes,  the  Citizen,  I 
ought   to  say,  'tis  all   one — excuse  me,   anyhow,  but   I 

thought  I  heard  you  speak  of  one  I  know— of  a that 

is,  a  friend — Christophe  of  the  Menhir.  Is  it  so  ?  Is  he 
inCamac?^ 

He  spoke  eagerly,  with  an  evident  effort  to  clear  his 
wits  from  the  fumes  of  the  cider.    The  red-cap  looked  at 
the  same  time  curious  and  cautious.     He  examined  the 
beggar  closely. 
.«Wclir 

"Because  if  he  be,  I  can  give  Monsieur  a  few  hints 
which  will  remove  him  quietly.    Is  he  really  there  ?" 
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The  red-cap  reflected  a  moment  before  answering. 

''  Well,  ye^"  he  said,  at  length. 
.  The  beggar  turned  pale  under  his  dirt 

''Saint-Corentin  1"  he  said  to  himself  under  his  breath,^ 
"just  there  of  all  places.  And  he  knows — he  is  the  only 
one.  I  must  get  him  away^quietly  though,  and  without 
appearing  in  the  business,  or  he  might  turn,  though  I  am 


.  ''  Will  the  Citizen  go  on  with  what  he  was  about  to  say  1^ 
asked  Adam  Tonyk,  seeing  that  the  beggar  pondered  long. 

'*  Ah !  yes,  yes ;  but  let  me  see."  He  scratched  his  long 
matted  locks, — ''yes,  yes,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  nation 
that  he  be'  made  to  withdraw  quietly.  Monsieur  might 
hint  that  he  knows  something  of  his  antecedents — some 
disgrace  in  the  north, — no,  in  the  west,  I  meant  the  west^ 

''Ah!  that  reminds  me^"  said  the  red-cap  suddenly. 
"  The  seigneur  of  Camac  and  the  seigneur  of  Kerdecli 
are  one  and  the  same,  are  they  not  ?  Yes,  yes,  I  know. 
The  old  Count  was  murdered,  you  know — this  is  the  young 
man.  I  think,  then,  that  I  am  acquamted  with  some  of  the 
Citizen  klaskervara's  antecedents,  toa  The  Citizen  knows 
the  Chiteau  de  Kerdecli?  He  can  give  me  some  useful 
bformation.    We  have  met  before  I  think." 

A  look,  half-astonished,  half^cared,  came  into  the 
bleary  eyes.  He  struggled  against  the  fumes  of  the  dder, 
but  with  only  partial  success. 

''I  must  use  him,  I   must  use  him,"  be  murmuvedf 
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with   a   look  of  clouded  cunning,  but  I  must  not  betray 
tuysclt 

"We  hive  met  before,"  repealed  Adam,  more  decidedly. 

"I  cannot  recal  that  honour,"  replied  the  beggar. 

"No?  Well,  I  will  help  ihe  Citizen's  memory.  The 
Citizen  was  a  pillawer  in  those  days ;  1  was  of  the  Iiouse- 
hold  of  M.  le  Comie  de  Kerdec'h,  as  he  cnDed  himself. 
The  Citizen  klaskervara  haled  the  Count— for  reasons,  of 
some  or  which  1  am  aware  ;  I,  too,  hated  him,  for  reasons 
likewise — filial  ones,  chiefly ;  1  am  a  good  son.  There 
was  a  iilile  transaction  in  cast-off  clothes 

The  red-rap  had  given  vent  to  these  utler.inces  slowly 
and  distinctly,  pausing  between  euch,  about  a  second,  to 
mark  the  effect,  tu  watch  the  blood  ebbing  and  tlowiog  ia 
the  face  before  him.  He  now  broke  off  altogether,  and 
gazed  quietly  at  his  interlocutor. 

The  klaskervara  seemed  in  great  trepidation,-  Large 
drops  broke  out  on  his  forehead  and  his  breath  came 
fast. 

"Curse  him  !"  he  murmured,  sotto  voce,  "it  is  the  Count's 
valet — the  very  same.  'Twas  my  evil  star  led  me  to  him. 
May  ihe  saints  help  me  out  of  this,  and  I  will  repent — I 
will  repent !  Curse  this  cider,  how  it  muddles  my  poor 
brain  1" 

"  Yes,  ihere  was  a  little  transaction,"  continued  the 
other,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  upon  him,  "  or  rather  there 
n<as  to  have  l«en;  but  the  Citizen  klasktrwra  had  more 
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important  business  still  with  the  Count :  very  private 
business,  which  obliged  him  to  meet  him  alone." 

Again  the  red-cap  paused  to  watch  his  victim,  thinking 
to  himself  as  he  did  so — "  It's  only  a  surmise,  but  I 
believe  I'm  right,  he  looks  like  ii ;  and  if  I  be — well,  the 
man's  in  my  power.  He  knows  something  unpleasant 
about  the  De  Kerdec'h's,  or  I'm  much  mistaken,  and  the- 
sooner  that  family's  down,  the  better  for  me  and  the 
nation.  Good !  his  eyes  drop — he  winces.  Now  for 
another  turn  ot  the  screw."  He  leaned  nearer  to  the 
klaskervara.  "He  knew  the  Count  was  to  ride  un- 
accompanied— I  told  him  so — so  he  determined  to  meet 
him,  and — "  another  pause — "next  morning  the  Count 
was  found  dead!^* 

With  every  word,  the  beggar  had  become  more  and 
more  ashy  pale,  except  only  when  a  look,  more  keen  than 
before,  during  one  of  the  terrible  pauses,  had  brought  the 
blood  to  his  face  with  a  sudden  rush  of  dread  anticipation. 
But  the  very  shock  and  terror  of  the  moment  sobered 
him,  and  as  the  fumes  of  the  cider  abated,  his  cunning 
returned.  He  seemed  to  make  a  rapid  calculation ;  then 
he  also  leant  on  the  table  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  other. 

"Just  so,"  he  said,  still  somewhat  thickly,  but  in  a 
steadier  voice, — "just  so.  The  Citizen  valet  seems  wonder- 
fully well  acquainted  with  the  details." 

The  red-cap  was  rather  taken  aback ;  he  had  noli 
expected  such  a  rejoinder. 
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"Then  you  remember  me  tuomlT  he  «dbed»  a  liltle 

incoDseque^tly. 

"I  dOi**  answered  the  beggar,  m  the  same  tone;  **and 
that  reminds  me — /  also  know  swnething  of  the  Citizen'a 
antecedents.  The  Citizen  was  once  a  miller's  man,  bnt 
was  dismissed — for  reasons.  He  then  entered  the  service 
of  the  Comte  de  Kerdedi,  where  he  was  when  I  had  the 
honour  to  meet  him.  There  was  to  have  been  a  little 
transaction  between  us ;  but,  as  iiuy  say,  the  Citizen  valet 
was  discovered  extending  the  transaction  to  his  master's 
wardrobe,  and  was  rather  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
castle.  This  was  on  the  Tuesday  evemng.  They  d^  say 
the  Citizen  valet  is  better  informed  about  the  Count's  last 

moments  than  most  people,  but "    He  paused  and 

looked  at  the  red-cap.  His  first  shot  had  told,  but  the 
latter  fell  harmless. 

'**  (7a,  ^,"  rejoined  the  red-cap,  with  a  look  of  relief. 
"  Twas  saidy  but  'twas  found  false.  Tell,  me,  friend,  why 
you  have  laid  aside  your  flourishing  trade,  and  lain  perdu 
so  long?  Tell  me  why  you  were  riding  your  old  horse  so 
&st  through  the  lanes  that  night,  while  your  boy " 

He  stopped  suddenly ;  pushing  forward  in  the  dark  by 
the  aid  of  a  very  few  beams  of  light,  another  seemed  to 
have  dawned  on  him.  His  face  lighted,  and  he  was  about 
to  speak  again,  when  the  beggar  broke  in,  in  a  half- 
desperate  voice —  ^ 

"  My  boy  \  CiUzcn  vakx^  that  \^  vKet^  iKe  shoe  pinches. 
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I  will  be  candid — alasl  I  suspect  him.  That  is  why  he 
must  be  got  out  of  this  neighbourhood.  I  never  tol4  him 
that  the  Count  was  father  to  his  foster-brother,  and  he 
might  betray  himself.  Citizen  valet,  I  tnist  to .  yqut 
honour.** 

^*/r««— "  the  red-cap  reflected  —  "^«»i,  then  this 
Christophe  is  your  boy? — ^your  son?** 

"Alas,  yesr 

'*  And  what  was  the  grudge — supposing  that  your  sus- 
picions are  correct?" 

^*  The  grudge  ?  Alas,  poor  boy,  an  insult  to  me,  his 
fieither  !'* 

''  Hum — and  the  cause  ?  Doubtless  connected  with  the 
little  interview  in  the  yellow  cabinet.  Stone  walls  have 
ears.  Citizen." 

The  klaskervara  was  again  at  a  disadvantage.  ^'An 
eavesdropper/'  he  thought  *'Yet  we  spoke  low.  How 
much  does  he  know,  I  wonder?"  Then  aloud,  with  some 
dignity : — 

''Honour  forbids  some  disclosures.  Citizen,  and  when 
one  knows  little,  it  is  better  to  be  silent  to  chance  acquain- 
tances." 

.So  much  aloud;  then,  sotto  voce:  "There  may 
be  money  in  the  secret  yet,  though  I  am  not  at  present 
in  a  position  to  tell  it  where  it  would  be  of  valnik 
Cautious,  my  friend ;  he  doesn't  know  much,  that's  clf^ur. 
Ah,  that  affair  of  Saint-Samson  was  a   false  step!   and 
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eafar:" 

laeak  yaij-     .•<'sr.v.aie,  -r->  sic  i^esii —  r:s  !^  Or:»- 
TODhe  auut  3«5  -.r  -^atedy  inr  «'  tie  3e;^J:j»Enan«l      W« 
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have  done  well  to  employ  me — few  have  such  talents  for 
detection  and  diplomacy  as  J.  Only  remember,  Adam 
Tonyk,  my  friend,  that  there  is  more  besides  the  Republic 
to  remember  here — there's  that  secret  to  find  out,  and  my 
revenge  to  take  on  those  bloated  aristocrats  ! — there's  the 
murderer  to  discover  and  the  reward  to  gain !  No,  I 
mustn't  forget  that  it's  a  triple  game  I  have  to  play,  and 
I  mustn't  be  too  precipitate.  Slow  and  sure  wins  the  day, 
friend  Adam. 

"  Here,  then,  Citizen  Landlord,  bring  me  another  mug  of 
cider !" 


CHAPTER  II. 


na-MDEK  IK  me  air. 


Tkeke  ni  thunder  ia  the  ut  of  France.  Daik  clouds 
were  gitbciiiig  ovofaead,  spnading  from  the  size  of  a 
iMui's  hind,  till,  like  threiteiung  wings,  they  overshadowed 
tl»e  whole  of  her  suony  sky.  Puis  was  setthii^  and 
notterii^  round  the  last  rermining  shadow  of  Monarchy, 
and  Europe  was  nmstenng  her  umies  and  drawing  near 
for  the  ooming  slaughter. 

Caihclinean,  the  wool-dealer,  was  raising  the  white 
standard  in  La  Vendee,  and  throughout  Maine  aiMl 
Bnitany  the  prasoribcd  priests  were  exhomug  their  flocks 
IB  secret  to  startd  firm  against  the  storm  of  rebellion  and 
Mbdief.  which  wjs  almost  ready  to  borsL 

Tk  conntiy  people  liaciifd;  but  the  towns,  for  the 
BMM  pati.  tbUowed  th-  £tshion  now  becmui^  so  general 
dtfooj^tout  the  other  parts  ai  France,  and  donned  the  ted 

poi  RepufatiiranrtTTi , 

I  bbVCTtx,  the  ccoatiy  was  toidably  qoiet ;  cmiy 
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in  the  towns  the  first  heavy  drops  had  begun  to  £dl.  But 
all  felt  the  oppression ;  all,  even  the  most  ignorant,  looked 
at  the  clouds  and  listened  to  the  distant  mutterings. 

In  Camac,  little  retired  Camac,  grey  and  antiquated  as 
her  menhirs  and  dolmans  were,  men  went  on  their  way 
pretty  much  as  usual.  There  were  no  red-caps  there  jret,  nor 
white  flags  either.  The  people  might  have  ignored  the 
portents  altogether  had  it  not  been  for  their  religious 
feelings.  But  the  removal  of  their  priests  still  rankled. 
They  also,  though  slightly,  compared  with  more  stirring 
places,  and  felt  that  there  was  thunder  in  the  air.  There 
was  an  uneasiness,  a  feeling  of  expectation ;  though  what 
they  feared,  what  they  expected,  not  one  in  ten  cookl 
have  clearly  told. 

In  such  a  condition  of  the  social  atmosphere  even  the 
smallest  things  become  important  \  and  so  it  was  that  the 
appearance  in  Camac,  about  the  end  of  June,  of  a  new 
inhabitant  was  much  more  commented  upon  than  it  would 
have  been  under  other  circumstances.  The  new-comer, 
notwithstaadiDg,  was  of  singularly  quiet  manners  and 
ordinary  appearance.  He  was  of  middle  height,  apparently 
of  middle  age,  for  his  hair  was  gray,  and,  so  far  as  the 
people  could  make  out,  of  a  middle  grade  in  society ;  for 
he  was  plainly  no  aristocrat,  and  yet  he  had  more,  polish 
and  education  than  was  then  usual  among  the  peasantqfw 

He  rented  a  small  cottage  in  the  village,  which  had 
stood    empty    for    some    time    on    account    of  a    .dim 
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nupkioa  of  £hosi»,  and  set  up  the  trade  of  a  burbA 
He  Kcaictl  to  bate  teen  somclhing  of  the  world,  am 
to  luve  tnTclkd  even  beyond  Vaxw,  for  he  could  tell  iIm 
villagen  nuxiy  things  which  tliey  oanted  to  hear ;  anc 
he  told  hb(  Uorics  in  such  a  pleasant  way.  aiid  with  U 
much  retpcct  to  his  audience  that  he  soon  became  i 
irtlcome  vUitor  in  the  fanns  aod  cottages.  The  mea  likac 
him,  for  he  shaved  well ;  the  women  liked  him,  f^r  he  w« 
handy  at  biniling  up  cuts  aod  wounds,  having,  as  be  toM 
them,  once  lived  in  a  ■urgeon's  household ;  the  girls  lilcec 
hhn,  for  he  imported  "the  newest  Paris  fashions  ir 
ciriffure,"  as  he  said.  U'as  he  for  the  King  or  the  new 
idea?  That  they  could  scarcely  tell  as  yet,  for  he  wa: 
caatious  in  politics,  and  seemed  to  keep  a  wise  middle 
path.  "Let  us  keep  quiet  Do  not  let  us  huny,"  h( 
said  to  the  peasants ;  and  the  peasants,  who  were  cautiouslj 
inclined,  and,  for  the  most,  easy-going  souls,  agreed. 
"  One  must  be  careful  how  one  risks  one's  little  all,"  the) 
were  wont  to  reply;  and  the  barber — Barber  Postik,  as 
he  called  himself — approved  of  their  wisdom. 

In  few  households  was  the  barber  belter  received  that 
in  that  of  the  Comorrcs.  Ninorc'h  found  his  advice  sc 
soothing  in  the  many  cases  which  fretted  her;  and  ht 
recommended  to  her  a  concoction  of  herbs,  good  for  th« 
heart-burn,  which  suited  her  better  tiian  anything  sht 
had  taken  before.  He  was  able,  too,  to  alleviate  th( 
rheumatic  pains  of   old    Peiik  Guenedon,  and   for   this 
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Yvonne  was  grateful,  though  the  girl  had  taken  an 
unaccountable  prejudice  against  him  at  first  sight,  which 
she  found  it  hard  to  get  over.  Ninorc'h  ^jpis  especially 
touched  by  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  old  mother 
''now  in  Paradise,"  to  whom,  as  he  said,  he  owed  all  his 
knowledge  of  herbs.  Genofa  was  delighted  with  him. 
He  dressed  her  golden  hair  for  her  in  the  most  becoming 
fashions,  and  regretted  once  or  twice,  with  delicate  flattery, 
that  she  was  not  going  to  be  a  duchess,  or,  at  least,  a 
countess,  that  she  might  wear  it  in  powder,  as  the  great 
ladies  did.  Surely  it  was  a  pity  to  bestow  so  much 
loveliness  on  a  peasant  lad  ?  But,  then,  he  was  handsome 
— ah,  yes !  he  hastened  to  add,  as  he  saw  Christophe's 
pretty  betrothed  look  a  little  displeased.  He  almost 
wondered  that,  with  such  a  face.  Mademoiselle's  intended 
had  not  made  himself  a  priest — it  would  have  made  his 
fortune  in  certain  quarters.  Had  he  never  had  the 
intention?  Genofa  was  a  little  startled.  She  did  not 
know.    What  made  him  think  so? 

The  barber  fancied  he  had  heard  the  thing  mentioned ; 
but  probably  he  was  mistaken.  Perhaps  it  Was  because 
Monsieur  Christophe  had  the  air  of  a  priest — he  looked 
80— so  grave.    And  then  he  turned  the  conversation. 

With  Christophe  also,  the  man  did  his  best  to  ingratiate 

himself.     He  flattered  him ;  he  tried  to  gain  his  confidence] 

he  was  always  professing  to  be  his  friend.     Yet  he  made 

little  progress,  and  met  with  but  small  return.    The  Child 

you  III.  ^ 
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of  the  Menhir  was  tcEcrved  to  s  fault,  and  was  never  one 
to  care  for  strangers. 

"  As    soon   try  to   get   anything   out  of   the    raenhira 
themselvesl"  thought  the  barber.    "We  must  try  another 
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SIGNS. 

"  Suddenly  was  blended 
With  our  repose  a  nameless  sense  of  fear ; 
And  from  the  cave  behind  I  seemed  to  hear 
Sounds  gathering  upward  ! — accents  incomplete." 

Shblley— "  The  Revolt  qf  Itlam," 

The  halcyon  days  of  the  old  fable  were  but  of  a  week's 
duration ;  those  of  our  pair  of  love-birds,  Christophe  and 
Genofa,  lasted  in  unclouded  beauty  for  nearly  a  month. 
Then  the  calm  which  brooded  over  their  life's  sea  began  to 
be  ruffled.  Very  slightly  at  first — ^just  a  breath  waking  and 
dying  away  in  the  heaven  of  their  bliss ;  just  a  ripple  fur- 
rowing the  glassy  surface  of  the  depths  of  their  content, 
and  then  sinking  out  of  sight  again ;  just  a  word  here,  a 
misgiving  there,  the  source  of  which  they  hardly  observed ; 
that  was  all.  Yet,  as  the  days  stole  on  from  June  into 
July,  the  breaths  became  more  frequent  and  the  ripples 
spread ;  the  halcyon  time  was  closing.  Could  it  be  other- 
wise, with  that  thunder  in  the  airP  The  birds  themselves, 
though  no  meteorologists,  feel  instinctively  the  s^proach  of 
a  storm ;  and  so  it  was  with  our  two  halcyons,  little  as  they, 
absorbed  in  each  other's  love,  cared  to  trouble  themselves 
about  politics.    Ba^^ber  Postik  was  the  man  for  that;  the 
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inhabitants  of  Carnac  leamt  more,  about  the  new  views 
from  him  than  they  had  erei  done  before,  cautious  as  he 
was  in  giving  his  opinioD.  Was  it  the  thundei  in  the  air 
which  was  weighing  on  Chiistophe,  bringing  a  sudden 
gloom  over  his  face,  if  ceitain  subjects  were  but  mentioned 
in  conversation?  What  could  it  be  which  silenced  the 
laugh  on  his  lips,  and  quendied  hia  smile  at  the  very  name 
of  Bern&£,  or  an  allusion  to  the  sufferings  of  the  proscribed 
priests?  Why  was  he  so  loth  to  cross  Camac  plain,  even 
in  broad  ddylight,  or  to  pass  the  cemetery  on  his  way  to 
inquire  after  old  Peiik  Guenedon  ? 

GcDofa  asked  herself  these  questions  with  a  little 
troubled  surprise,  as  she  saw  the  gloom  settling  down  more 
daikly  upon  him,  and  fell  that  a  sort  of  moody  abstraction 
was  gradually  withdrawing  from  her  those  lover-like  atten- 
rions  which  made  op  the  chief  brightness  of  her  life.  And 
yet  how  loving  he  sometimes  was ! — how  passionately  he 
would  take  her  hand  and  draw  her  to  him,  when  the  mood 
had  passed  and  he  observed  the  wistful  look  in  her  sweet 
blue  eyes !  It  was  not  that  his  love  was  lessening — she  was 
convinced  of  that.  What  could  it  be  ?  Had  he  met  with 
a  soul  ?  She  remembered  once  remarking  to  him,  in  the 
first  days  afler  his  return,  that  he  had  the  look  of  one  who 
had  had  such  an  encounter.  It  was  Faid  in  jest  then ;  yet 
it  made  her  shudder  now. 

Tears  sometimes  dimmed  the  gill's  bright  eyes,  as  she 
knelt  at  night  before  her  Cnicifix  and  prayed  for  her  lover's 
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happiness,  and  that  it  might  be  granted  to  her  to  make 
his  joy,  for  she  felt  that  success  was  slipping  from  her. 

And  what  was  it  which  was  troubling  the  lad's  new- 
found bliss?  Just  the  word  here,  the  hint  there,  which 
"gave  him  to  reflect,"  as  the  French  say;  which  stirred 
again  the  scruples  love's  spell  had  laid  to  sleep.  Only 
this  at  first ;  but  incidents  more  palpable  followed,  signs 
which  took  a  terrible  hold  on  the  natural  superstition  of 
the  young  man,  and  gradually  poisoned  the  springs  of  his 
peace. 

The  first  of  these  occurred  one  day  when  he  was 
crossing  Carnac  plain.  As  has  been  said,  it  was  always 
against  his  inclination  that  he  did  this,  the  associations 
connected  with  it  being  apt  to  call  up  uneasy  thoughts ; 
but  his  foster-father  had  sent  him  on  an  errand  to  Auray, 
and  he  could  not  object 

It  was  a  sunny  afternoon;  cloud  and  sunshine  chased 
each  other  over  the  wide  extent  of  thyray  grass,  and  the 
breeze  blew  in  from  the  sea,  fresh  and  salt  and  healthy. 
There  was  nothing  ghostly  there;  nothing  but  the  ever 
present  Druid  stones,  lying  and  standing  about  the  plain 
like  the  skeleton  remains  left,  after  some  battle  of  the 
giants,  to  whiten  in  the  sun  and  wind.  In  going,  Christophe 
avoided  the  tall  menhir  where  he  had  been  found,  making 
a  considerable  detour  to  escape  it ;  but  as  he  came  back 
he  fell  into  a  muse,  ami  his  steps  led  him  without  thinking 
along  the  little  path  which  skirted  its  foot.     When  he  was 
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rind?  1 
inder  I 
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withiD  \\i\Wf  or  forty  paces,  something — was  it  the  wind 
or  was  it  really  what  it  sounded  like  ? — a  deep  groan  under 
the  ground — made  him  stop  suddenly.  With  a  feeling 
though  something  terrible  were  near  him,  he  raised  his 
eyes,  and  saw  the  tall  menhir  before  him,  rising,  dark  and 
colossal,  against  the  glowing  background  of  the  evening 
sky.  The  sun  was  setting  like  a  crimson  ball,  barred  with 
clouds  steeped  in  flame  and  orange  colour.  A  blood-red 
light,  reflected  from  the  sinking  orb,  flushed  all  the  east, 
and  bathed  the  plain  in  crimson.  The  tall  menhir  before 
Him,  usually  so  grey  and  cold  in  hue,  appeared  as  though 
stiined  with  blood. 

Was  it  only  the  sunset  light  which  gave  that  strange 
colour  to  the  stone  ? 

Christophe  asked  himself  this,  with  a  cold  feeling  at  his 
heart  as  he  looked  at  the  other  menhirs,  and  compared 
the  rosy  hue  on  them  with  the  deep  red  stain  on  this.  If 
so,  why  had  the  crimson  run,  as  it  were,  into  the  shape 
of — was  it,  could  it  be? — a  great  red  cross? 

With  a  sensation,  half  of  fear,  half  of  curiosity,  he 
approached  the  menhir ;  something  seemed  to  draw  him  to 
it  whether  he  would  or  not,  and  when  be  was  near  enough 
to  distinguish  local  colour  from  mere  reflection,  he  Stopped 
again  and  looked  more  closely. 

Sure  enough,  a  great  cross  stood  out  blood-red  on  the 
grey  face  of  the  stone  ! 
»uld  it  mean  ? 
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Impelled  by  a  terrible  curiosity,  Christophe  went  up 
quite  close  to  the  menhir  which  they  called  his  fathei^  and 
touched  the  cross  with  his  fioger.  It  came  away  stained 
and  sticky,  and  Christophe  sickened  with  horror,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  very  air  around  the  menlur  was 
tainted  with  blood ! 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  staggered  up  against  a 
neighbouring  stone,  and  before  his  mind  there  rose,  .in 
all  its  awfulness,  the  scene  by  the  Menhir  of  Saint- 
Samson. 

"Shall  I  never  escape  it — never,  never T*  thought  the 
lad,  with  a  terrible  shudder ;  and  then  he  opened  his  eyes 
again,  for  the  remembered  scene  was  more  full  of  horror 
than  the  present  one. 

"  Tis  a  sign,"  he  mm-mured,  with  a  sigh.  "  My  happy 
days  are  over,  and  the  Demon  has  sent  this  to  show  that 
he  is  about  to  come  after  me  again!     I " 

He  started  violently,  for  again  came  that  awful  sound, 
and  this  time  it  seemed  to  come  from  the  ground  at  his 
very  feet. 

"  My  God ! "  was  the  voiceless  exclamation  of  the 
wretched  lad.  "  It  is  his  blood  ! — his  blood  crying  from 
the  ground ! "  and,  in  an  agony  of  superstitious  fear,  he 
hurried  from  the  spot,  without  once  pausing  to  look 
behind  him. 

Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  seen  a  face,  not  unlike 
that  of  a  demon  in   its  expression  of  fiendish  malignity. 
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Tlicy  also  took  it  (or  a  sij 
(iiltL-renily  from  wliat  Cliristc 

'"Tis  war !  "  they  whisperei 
is  right;  there  is  trouble  coi 
us  in  it ! "  Christophe  hearc 
>  little  comfoited. 

The  sign,  may  be,  was  a  pi 
He  would  wait  and  see.  Bi 
deepened  daily,  as  other  onu 

Strange  blue  lights  were  s 
and,  as  in  formcT  times,  the  ) 
the  Devil  was  preaching  thi 
of  the  Dead.  Once  it  hap 
the  light 

He  had  gone  one  evening 
to  carry  some  little  dainty  t 
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give  assistance,  and,  finally,  sent  by  the  stranger  to  fetch 
a  bundle  of  herbs  from  his  cottage-garden.  It  was  in 
returning  that  the  lad  observed  the  blue  lights  in  the 
cemetery  chapel;  and,  stopping  to  gaze  with  that  strange 
fascination  which  the  supernatural  exercises  over  some 
people,  holding  them  riveted  to  the  spot  in  spite  of  their 
terror,  he  heard  his  name  repeated  three  times.  Then 
there  was  a  pause,  followed  by  these  awful  words : — 

"Fate  follows.  £scape,  or  thou  art  lost,  body  and 
soul !" 

Then  the  lights  went  out  suddenly,  and  the  lad  was  left 
in  the  luminous  twilight  of  the  summer's  night 

It  was  with  a  strong  effort  that  he  controlled  himself 
sufficiently  to  continue  his  way  to  the  Guenedon's  cottage 
to  deliver  the  herbs  to  Barber  Postik ;  but  when  he  got 
there,  the  man  was  gone.  He  could  not  wait  longer, 
Yvonne  said,  and  had  left  directions  how  she  was  to  use 
the  herbs.  He  gave  them  to  her  in  silence,  and  it  struck 
her  as  strange  that  he  did  not  return  her  "good  night."  In 
fact,  the  lad  could  not ;  he  was  almost  frozen  with  horror, 
and  his  mind  was  in  a  whirl  of  dismay. 

After  that  evening  he  was  more  gloomy  and  distracted 
than  ever;  yet  even  this  did  not  drive  him  from  Camac 
Whither  should  he  go  ?  He  had  no  other  home,  and  his 
love  for  Genofa  was  as  fetters  on  his  limbs.  He  could  not 
wrench  them  free  from  that  sweet  bondage,  to  place  him- 
self  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  priesthood ;  that  yoke,  so 
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congenial  to  Bern&z,  seemed  to  him  as  an  iron  halter, 
which  woald  eat  into  his  very  soal,  if  once  he  bent  hii 
neck  to  it.  He  could  not  resolve  upon  it ;  and  yet  there 
were  times  when  his  supemitious  fean  worked  lo  upon 
his  morbid  conscience  that  he  felt  as  though]  bte  were 
becoming  too  strong  for  him,  and  that  he  must  )Held  or  go 
mad.  Then,  again,  would  come  a  little  respite,  and 
Genofa's  eyes  d/ew  him  irtenstibly  the  other  way. 

As  for  the  poor  girl  herself,  she  became  daily  more 
puzzled  and  unhappy.  She  was  always  watching  her  lover's 
fiice  and  trying  to  discover  what  was  wrong ;  and  that  face, 
that  effort,  came  before  her  and  disturbed  her  even  at  her 
prayers.  Was  he  really  putting  her  in  the  place  of  God, 
and  suffering  vengeance  for  so  doing  ?  Had  he  really 
relinquished  the  priesthood  for  her  sake  ?  Barber  Postik 
had  hinted  a.*  much  \  but  Christophe  would  give  her  no 
reply  on  the  subject ;  he  repulsed  her  so  roughly  when  she 
tried  to  question  him,  that  she  trembled  to  recur. 

Even  blufi  Antonn  Comone  beg.in  to  remark  that  all 
was  not  well.  More  than  once  he  had  surprised  his 
dailir.g  in  tears,  and  he  looked  at  his  wife  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  Ninorc'h,"  he  remarked,  at  last,  after  revolving  the 
matter  in  his  slow-going  mind,  "  I  begin  to  fear  that  there 
is  something  uncanny  about  this  lad.  To  begin  with,  he 
was  found  under  a  menhir,  and  thou  knowest  what  is  said 
about  those  stones!    Nothing  wholesome  is  fathered  by 
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t/iem — that  I  have  always  heard.  May  be  he's  2L^ou/pican, 
after  all.  Dost  remember  the  story  of  Catherine  Cloar 
and  the  changeh'ng  she  brought  up  as  her  own  ?  And  even 
if  he  de  the  son  of  Mattelin  Gourveti — wife,  that's  a  villain, 
if  ever  there  was  one  !  Holy  Saint-Comeille !  I  misdoubt 
me  about  this  match  !  Ah,  if  I  could  but  consult  a 
priest !" 


CHAPTER   IV. 
GSWOrA's  CX)SFESSIO». 

TuREE  days  passed.  The  weather  was  heavy  and  dan)[k 
Tlie  sun  seemed  to  have  gone  under  some  cloud,  which  so 
muffled  its  rays  that  the  people  began  to  look  gloomy  and 
to  prophesy  a  bad  harvest.  Old  Perik  Guenedon's  rheu- 
mat'sm  came  back  severely,  and  he  took  to  his  bed- 

"  I  fear  the  old  man's  going  down,"  said  Barber  Postik, 
when  his  decoctions  failed  of  their  former  result.  "  Have 
you  thought  of  procuring  for  him  the  last  offices  ?" 

"Ah,  Heaven!   yes,"    answered    Yvonne,  with   a  sigh. 

"  But  how  ?  Our  priests  are  chased  away,  and  my 
grandfather  would  sooner  die  alone  than  have  the  jureurP 

"  Naturally,"  answered  the  barber,  in  a  sympathising 
tone ;   "  but  you  have  a  brother  who  is  a  priest  ?" 

*'  Yes.     But  he  is  proscribed." 

"You  know  where  he  is  ?* 

The  girl  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

*'  And  supposing  I  do  ?" 

"Will  Mademoiselle  trust  me  to  take  a  message  ?"* 
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**  Holy  Virgin,  no !  It  might  be  bringing  him  to  his 
death.  He  might  be  seen  and  betrayed.  Ah !  no  j  I 
cannot  sacrifice  Bem^z." 

"Then  you  will  let  your  grandfather  die  without 
the  last  Sacraments?  Has  Mademoiselle  thought  of 
the  risk?  Excuse  me,  but  supposing  he  died  in 
a  state  of  sin,  his  perdition  would  be  on  your  con- 
science! And  the  priest,  your  brother,  what  would  he 
say?  Would  he  take  your  fears  for  him  as  an  excuse? 
Scarcely." 

He  spoke  earnestly  and  eagerly.  The  girl  was  impressed, 
and  felt  a  twinge  of  remorse  for  her  prejudice  against  him. 
She  was  frightened,  too.  Supposing  what  the  barber  said 
was  the  case,  would  she  not  be  sinning  against  the  old 
man  and  risking  his  soul  ?  She  pondered ;  her  face  leaning 
on  her  hand,  her  clear,  grey  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  of  the 
old  man  who  lay  in  an  uneasy  dose.  Presently  he  stirred^ 
and  murmured  something.  She  bent  down  to  listen.  It 
was  the  name  of  her  brother. 

"May  I  really  trust  you?"  she  said,  going  up  to  the 
barber,  and  looking  earnestly  at  him.  The  man's  face  did 
not  change.     He  returned  her  look  steadily. 

"  You  may,"  he  said. 

"  You  will  promise  not  to  betray  him  ?" 

There  was  a  wistful  anxiety  in  the  girl's  eyes  which  would 
have  made  it  hard  for  a  man  to  meet  them  who  intended, 
deliberately,   to  betray  her  trust.     But  Bem^z  was  not  at 
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prewnt  the  barber'i  object,  lo  he  uuwered  her  without  an 
iutant's  hentatioQ : — 

"So  far  u  I  am  concened,  he  ihall  come  and  go  in 
■Uety — for  this  time,  at  leait,"  wu  hia  mental  reserratioa. 

"  Then  I  will  gtYe  yon  a  note  for  him.  You  will  lay  it 
within  the  furthest  dolman  on  the  plain  between  here  and 
Atuty — possibly  he  may  get  it  that  way — I  know  no  other 
means.  I  would  not  ask  yon  if  I  coaM  go  myself.  Bnt 
there  is  the  old  man.  I  dare  not  leare  him  just  at  present, 
and  you  say  it  were  well  not  to  lose  time." 

"  Certainly  ooL  Then  I  can  do  nothing  but  carry  the 
note  to  the  dolman  ?    An  micertain  post-office,  I  fear." 

"It  is  the  only  way,"  returned  the  girl,  almost  sullenly. 

"  She  will  not  trust  me  further,"  thought  the  barber. 
"  Well,  'twill  do  for  the  present  Adieu,  Mademoiselle," 
he  added  aloud.  "And  will  Mademoiselle  remember  that 
I  am  always  at  her  command  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  was  the  girl's  short  reply,  and  she  wrote 
a  line  — (thanks  to  her  kloarek  brother,  she  was  more 
lettered  than  most  countiy  maidens  of  her  time) — and  gave 
it  him. 

"  Have  I  done  right  ?"  she  thought  uneasily.  "  I  am 
afraid,  afraid ! "  She  clasped  her  hands  together  with  a 
passionate  gesture,  not  usual  with  her  calm,  quiet  nature, 
and  let  her  head  sink  for  a  moment  on  het  bosom.  The 
old  man  called  to  her  from  the  bed,  in  a  feeble,  quavering 
voice.  She  ran'to  him,  and  stooped  tenderly  over  the  pillow. 
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''What  is  it,  grandfather,  dear?  Bem^?  Yes,  yes,  he 
will  come,  if  I  can  fetch  him.  Go  to  sleep  again,  dear, 
and  try  to  wait  patiently.  See,  I  will  smooth  the  pillows. 
And  see,  there  is  great-grandmother's  Crucifix ;  I  will  hang 
it  where  thou  canst  see  it  Be  patient,  dear;  the  good 
Jesus  will  know  how  to  help  us." 

She  moved  the  ancient  Crucifix  to  the  wall  opposite  the 
bed,  and  as  the  dim  old  eyes  turned  to  the  Figure  thqr 
had  known  from  childhood,  she  kissed  the  faded  cheek 
gently  as  a  mother  would  have  done.  The  old  man's 
.crippled  hand  tried  to  raise  itself  to  her  head.  She  knelt 
and  guided  it  for  him ;  and,  as  the  murmured  blessing  fell 
from  the  aged  lips,  the  girl's  heart,  sore  with  the  aching  of 
love  unretumed,  and  heavy  with  the  anxiety  of  feais 
undefined,  gave  way  suddenly,  and  she  laid  her  face  on  the 
pillow  and  wept  quietly.  They  were  the  first  tears  she 
had  been  able  to  shed  since  that  meeting  with  Christophe 
in  the  lane,  when  the  hawthorns  were  in  bloom. 

''  Ah !  God,  help  me  to  serve  them  all,  and  then  it  will 
be  well,"  she  prayed  silently.  "  Lay  what  Thou  wilt  oa 
me,  so  long  as  they  may  be  safe  and  happy  !" 

Would  Bem^z  come?  If  he  ever  got  the  letter  he 
surely  would  \  she  knew  that,  at  whatever  risk  to  himself; 
but  that  risk  weighed  upon  her,  and  what  to  wish,  she 
scarcely  knew.  Meantime  the  anxiety  was  terrible.  When, 
on  the  second  night,  she  lay  back  in  her  grandmother's  old 
arm-chair  to  try  for  a  few  moment's  sleep,  her  heart  beat  so 
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pMDfidr  iImi  slumber  long  refused  to  cofae.  At  length 
bee  weuy  eyes  closed  and  she  fell  into  s  troubled  dose. 
The  old  dock  ticked  steadily,  tKe  breeze  msilcd  in  the 
leavn  ouistilc,  and  from  the  shore  came  the  etcnul 
Buinm  of  the  sex 

Suddenly  another,  and  kn  cootinoous  soond  wu  added 
to  die  Best,— the  tread  of  a  step  on  the  stones  of  ^i« 
viDage  street.  It  exaxA,  nid  then  came  three  kiiocl:s  at 
:  dsement,  roood  which  the  booeysucUcs  ttrined. 
c  timed  up  imniediaieljr. 

"It    is    he !"     she    said,   and    mnvcd    to   the    door.   ^ 
"  Coming,    Bcni^i,"    she    roonnured    softlj,    adding    for 
precaution's    sake,     before    she    drew   the   bolt, — "It  is 
Bemfez— is  it  not?" 

He  answeied  with  his  priestly  greeting,  then  came  m, 
and  put  bis  hand  od  the  head  of  the  girt,  who  knelt  to  him, 
after  the  reverential  dshion  of  the  Breton  peuanU  to 
evoy  priest,  be  ihey  kin  or  stranger. 

*•  Oh,  Beniei '."  gaqwd  the  prl,  "  they  say  he  is  dyii^ 
and  I  could  but  seitd  f<»'  thee,  tboogh  I  fear — I  fear " 

'  Hush,  sisto-  T  said  the  grave  voice  of  tbe  yoong  priest, 
**  we  are  all  in  the  hand  of  God !  Will  be  see  mc  to-night  ? 
— tbe  old  man,  I  mean." 

*  He  is  sleeping ;  aiKi  tfaoo,  too^  mnst  need  rest ;  I  will 
can  tibee  if  he  wake." 

Vib  kwlced  at  hex  dooclr,  far  there  was  a  weaiy  soond  io 
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"  Poor  child  !"  he  said,  more  tenderly  than  usual,  "  'lis 
thou  who  needst  it  most     Go  sleep,  and  I  will  watch." 

"I  could  not,  Bem^z." 

There  was  something  almost  passionate  in  her  tone; 
plainly  her  nerves  were  overtaxed.  He  saw  it,  but  was  far 
from  guessing  at  all  the  reasons." 

"  Come,  then,"  he  said,  soothingly,  "  we  will  talk  a  little 
first,  and  then  thou  wilt  rest  Tell  me,  what  of  Christophe 
— ^is  he  here  still  ?^ 

"  Yes. " 

The  colour  rushed  to  her  face  at  the  sudden  mention, 
and  then  left  her  pale  as  one  of  the  white  roses  which 
bloomed  beneath  her  Crucifix.  But  the  young  priest 
was  thinking  of  other  things,  and  did  not  notice  the 
change. 

"Does  he  keep  stedfast?"  he  asked. 

"  Stedfast — what  to  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  know.  But  'tis  different 
now;  he  has  to  think  of  Genofa." 

"  Of  Genofa  ?" 

The  young  priest  turned  to  her  with  a  startled  look. 

"Yes.    They  are  betrothed.     Hast  thou  never  heard?" 

"  No." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  face  of  the  priest  was 
convulsed  between  grief  and  stem  displeasure. 

"  Thou  shouldst  have  hindered  it,  Yvonne,^  he  said  at 
last 

"  /  r 
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ttit  nnicd  ttidt  wul  left  the  room  hutil^,  to  bide  her 

Mm. 

Whm  iho  tfltutned,  her  brother  wu  on  hi*  kaeet  before 
Jhl  Cruelfin.  He  knelt  lonti.  ^nd  ihe  took  her  beads  and 
told  Ihtm  bailde  the  bed.  When  he  ro^ii-,  ht  was  calm 
«g>lD. 

•'It  muit  nol  be."  he  «ftid  <|uictly.  "I  must  see  him 
Id  Diii'itiw ;  »r,  if  Ihat  cannot  be,  ihcQ  Genofa.  Thou 
will  hflji  nif,  Yvonne,  for  I  must  not  show  myself  abroad." 

"  Vci,  Hut,  Ili'tn!'«,"  she  added  hurriedly,  "they  love 
rni'h  other  m>  much.  Post  thoti  not  think  that  there  are 
*ii|i)c— )trihHi>?  ; — 1  meat)  that  niairiagc  is  as  much  a  voca- 
tion IVw  ovme  «*  a  life  vowed  to  celibacy  is  lor  others? 
Otmt  thwi  m>t  think—" 

"  I  lush,  v'hilii  :  thv'u  art  speakinj;  of  what  thou  koowesc 
nol," 

lie  t(Mke  vtetuly.  and  she  »as  silenced,  i'resentiy  there 
WM  a  movement  on  the  L^evl. 

■'  tt  is  ^uinltather."  said  Vvcnae  :  .ind  ihey  both  rose 
jhkI  «vut  to  hitti. 

Ttwr  ^>Kl  niau  *a»  eiX^t  tor  the  sacre^i  orr.ces.  <q  long 
»UMkcU!-  tic  ***  m  hdste  ti.'  ouke  his  sLiiij'le  cecr'essicn — 
»h«  «**>  kVMtWSK'tt  v'f  itt  Ji^-vJ  :i:An.  w^o  "jd  c/.::;^  :o  :::s 
liiW^,  «,•  Ott  arS  h«  kttuw  how,  with  ill  :nc  ii;;;-;ic  .;jr^«c::t:s3 
iM  th*  thvMtt  9<tt«uu.  all  !m  liic.  aaii  aac  r;c^v  icr  :.-s:ir3 
^M*  fctjfvwl  tf»«  ca(>«ci^  twr  cvtmrntfj]^  r-.\-  ";■-:  .ac  3;.:s: 
itHtttKIMast.     U  •«  patritftic  ?-•  see  lis  :^v_-^ci 
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for  God's  ambassador' in  the  person  of  his  grandson ;  to  see 
the  positions  of  youth  and  age,  hoary  grandsire  and  youths, 
ful  descendant,  reversed  between  these  two ;  the  old  man 
becoming  the  humble  penitent,  the  young  man  the  awful 
dispenser  of  pardon  and  peace,  through  the  power  of  the 
sacred  office  with  which  he  was  invested. 

The  dawn  was  stealing  through  the  little  casement,  and 
the  morning  air  shaking  the  perfume  from  the  creamy 
trumpets  of  the  honeysuckle,  when  Bem^z  summoned  his 
sister  to  kneel  by  the  bed,  while  he  celebrated  the  last 
Sacraments  and  murmured  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  so 
that  the  old  man  might  not  miss  what,  perhaps,  could  not 
be  his  when  death  should  really  come.  Very  quietly  the 
old  peasant  closed  his  eyes  when  all  was  over.  He  was 
contented  now,  and  could  die  in  peace. 

"  Now,  Bem^z,  go  into  the  hay-loft  and  sleep,"  whispered 
his  sister.  "  I  have  had  my  rest  as  much  as  I  need  it,  and 
thou  wilt  be  safe — no  one  will  seek  thee  there." 

"And  thou  wilt  bring  Christophe,  or  Genofa,  this 
evening  ?  I  mnst  be  gone  before  to-morrow's  dawn,  and  I 
must  speak  to  one  of  them  first  Only  tell  no  one  else, 
Yvonne,  unless  indeed  there  be  sick  ones  in  the  village  ? " 

"  No,  there  are  none.     I  will  do  thy  bidding,  Bernez." 

••'  *'.-  *'*  3k  :*:  :*: 

It  was  evening  again,  when  a  light  step  stole  up  to  the 
door,  and  a  hand  knocked  softly  for  admission. 
It  was  Genofa. 
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She  came  in  alone,  looked  round  the  hay-loft  willi  i 

half-frightcncd  gszc,  lad  knelt  to  the  priest  Tor  his  blesnns 

"Then  Chiistuphe  has  not  returned?"  aiket)  Betnci. 

"  No.  He  left  at  daxbreal  od  business  in  Qoioipcr,  aai 
be  wilt  haidiy  be  back  bcfure  to-morrow,"  artswcnc 
(leDofo,  in  a  hurried  voice,  adding  tiniidl)' — "  Vou  wisbec 
to  speak  to  me,  my  Father?  It  is  veil.  I  have  beo 
wuiting  to  make  my  confesiion ;  I  hare  bceo  hoping  thai 
FstbcT  Clemi.-n^^^ " 

"  Father  Cltrotn^t  is  in  exile.  He  »aa  too  closd] 
vaiched  fnr  it  to  be  possible  to  remain  in  the  neighboot 
hood  But  speak  to  me,  daughter,  I  will  hear  you  first  aiK 
then —    Leave  us,  Yvonne." 

Yvonoc  left  the  hay-loft  where  she  had  appointed  thi 
meeting  with  Genola,  and  the  young  priest  and  his  girl 
penitent  were  alone  together. 

But  no  grey-haired  Father  could  be  more  austere,  mon 
insensible  to  the  beauty  of  the  lovely  maiden  who  knel 
before  him,  than  was  Bemez — such  things  had  no  chann 
for  him.  He  listened  with  stem  gravity  to  the  childisi 
omissions,  the  little  sins  of  vanity  with  which  the  confessioi 
began ;  but  when  the  girl  came  to  the  history  of  her  love 
and  of  the  doubts  and  scruples  which  were  distressing  her 
his  face  took  an  expresuon  of  almost  painful  attention 
Yet  he  heard  her  in  silence  to  the  end,  sternly  repressing 
the  impatience  which  the  sobs  and  shudders  intemiptin; 
the  nanatiTe  evidently  caused  him. 
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When  she  had  fiaished,  he  said  very  gravely: — 

"  Daughter,  it  was  just  of  this  I  wished  to  speak.  This 
mairiage  must  not  be." 

Geno&  looked  up  with  a  wild  expression  in  her  lovely 
eyes ;  then,  at  the  sight  of  the  stem,  unbending  face  of  her 
confessor,  she  covered  her  own  with  a  stifled  cry. 

"It  must  not  be,"  repeated  the  priest.  "Nay,  ask  not  why, 
there  are  reasons  enough  against  it.  First,  he  is  vowed  to 
the  priesthood — you  were  right  about  that ;  and— but 
enough,  the  marriage  would  be  a  sin  !" 

She  looked  at  him  again  with  her  blue  eyes  wide,  her  red 
lips  blanched  ;  then  she  sank  down  at  his  feet  with  a  moan. 

"  Daughter,"  continued  the  priest,  with  inaeasing 
severity — "You  must  put  an  end  to  the  aflairat  once— a/ 
once,  I  tell  you.     Heaven's  curse  would— — " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  for  the  girt  had  fainted. 


CHAPTER     V 


THE  CKEY  CSOV. 


CUIOFA 

t%^zlz^     Stt  had  a  dim  pocepticn  of  Vrocce's  aipco 

.  i:^!  of  a  tender  voice  mtirni-riiiz  carcEing  wcr 

CCL-.        iifhe   Lad   s-Jzder,':    ^ezLx    ".z    "=:< 

r-^iisr.rion  trxt  ir.t  rc-it  iiv  nothirix  :o  aii7':n»r   :f 
G-ec-L vfcc'i  presence  in  l^c  ''"Ulage — at  all  ^.-*=xi-2  till  -^ 
^;occ.     ;^:  5c -fc  cncugr.  to  cocipLain  cr'a 
eac'.i<  for  uking  no  rjpceT:  then  =?-.••  crept  to 
crcccr'T^  under  the  clothes  lile  a  vocndcd  anfTnaf 
f&ornir:^.  almost  to  her  own  scrprisc,  she  iiyjad  r^.iS 
cocid  r.ic  as  asaal;    naj,  even  dtscorered  thar  soe  i 
have  slerx  or  ar  all  erents.  Iain  csconsciouj;  for  ^.^  hai 
perceptfcc  of  faov  the  dark  hccrs  r.ad  petsacxL     fr!-.e 
about  aH  diat  day  domg  her  accTzstomed  vork,  vuh 
CD  shew  tile  stzmoed  and  bleedni^  cocdicfoa  cc'  rze 

vidiiii.  nr  she  fidt  that  her  first  vords  oa  the  sci:  ecr  : 

J  -  — 

ke  to  her  brtroihff,  and  ^jc  was  zesotsned  by  nc  3Tzr^ 

the  qacstioos  she  cocId  not 
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Poor  little  Genofa;  not  many  would  have  credited  her 
with  so  much  strength;  but  love  is  a  great  upholdei^  the 
greatest  perhaps  next  to  religion,  and  it  works  wonders 
sometimes,  even  on  the  weakest  natures. 

One  comfort  only  the  girl  possessed — she  faintly  hoped 
that  her  lover  might  have  reasons  for  his  conduct,  unknown 
to  the  priest ;  and  she  felt  dimly  thankful  that  her  swoon 
had  kept  her  from  making  any  promise .  which  would  bind 
her,  before  she  had  heard  what  her  lover  had  to  say. 

When  evening  came,  she  went  down  the  lane  by  which 
Christophe  must  return.  She  wanted  to  see  him  at  once, 
and  alone  \  for  to  meet  him  with  father  and  mother  looking 
on,  and  no  explanation  possible,  was,  as  she  felt,  beyond 
her  powers  of  endurance.  The  day  had  been  a  fine  one. 
The  sun  had  shone  out  once  more,  and  was  still  resting 
with  a  golden  glow  upon  the  little  patches  of  com  which 
bordered  the  road.  Great  trails  of  large  white  convolvulus 
and  honeysuckle  garlanded  the  hedges,  and,  in  the  grass, 
the  white  stars  of  the  stitchwort  stood  like  a  ilowefy 
constellation.  There  was  a  hush  in  the  air,  a  quiet  so 
great  that  the  voices  of  the  little  herdsmen  on  Carnac 
plain  could  be  distinctly  heard,  at  considerable  distances, 
calling  the  cattle  home. 

All  outside  was  calm;  but  Genofa's  heart  was  beating 
painfully,  and  even  the  cool  touch  of  the  dewy  evening 
could  not  allay  the  fever  in  her  blood.  More  than  once 
she  started  violently  at  the  light  stir  of  a  bird  in  the 


I 
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bushes,  ttiinking  it  wu  the  tread  of  Christoplte's  horse 
comii^  down  the  road ;  and  wlien  at  last  the  unmistakable 
hoof-beats  were  heard  in  tlie  distance,  she  stood  still  and 
gasped  for  breath.  He  rode  round  the  comer  on  the  old 
white  mare,  with  the  evening  glow  on  his  face  and  a  happier 
look  there  than  it  had  often  worn  during  the  last  few 
weeks  -,  and  when  he  caught  siglit  of  Genofa,  tiie  dark  eyes 
lighted  with  pleasure,  and  he  sprang  from  his  horse  and 
came  to  meet  her  with  outstretched  hands. 

"  Genofa,  swtet  one,  hast  then  come  to  meet  me  ?  Thou 
hast  missed  me,  then,  little  one  ?" 

She  answered  with  a  sob,  and  threw  herself  passionately 
upon  his  breast. 

A  lo(dc  of  mingled  surprise  and  terror  came  into  the 
lad's  face. 

"What  is  it  then,  Genofa?  Tell  me,  dear—  Ah,  God  ! 
what  can  have  happened  next?" 

But  she  was  trembling  so  that  she  could  scarcely  sund, 
and  he  had  to  draw  her  down  beside  him  upon  the  hedge- 
row bank,  and  soothe  her  tenderly,  before  she  could  even 
speak.  The  old  white  mare  was  taking  her  supper  on  the 
iush  grass  which  grew  at  the  other  side  of  the  road ;  and 
the  sound  of  her  broioze,  bron'ze,  was  all  that  broke  the 
deep  stillness  of  the  mellow  July  evening  which  reigned 
around  them.     At  last  the  girl  found  voice. 

"They  say  we  must  not  marry,  Christophe!"  she  said, 
quiveringly. 
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^""Who  says  so?"  He  asked  the  question  with  a  rough 
defiance,  which  made  the  girl  start  as  she  sat  there  with  his 
arm  around  her. 

**  Bemfez  r 

'*  Bem^z  V  He  repeated  the  name  with  a  sort  of  gasp, 
adding  quickly,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "is  1u  here? 
Speak,  Genofa,  tell  me  all,  for  God's  sake  tell  me  all,  and 
quickly." 

Then,  as  well  as  she  could,  the  girl  told  her  story,  with 
averted  Cace  and  many  a  falter,  saying  as  she  finished,  in 
a  broken  voice,  and  with  a  hurtled  glance  at  her  lover  : — 

"And  is  it  true,  Christophe  ?  Can  we  really  never  marry  ?" 

But  the  lad  did  not  answer.  He  had  hidden  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  his  breath  was  coming  in  laboured  gasps. 

Genofa  was  terribly  frightened.  She  seized  his  hands 
and  tried  with  childish  violence  to  draw  theih  from  his 
face;  but  he  rose  with  a  muttered  oath,  which  made  her 
cross  herself  in  dismay,  and  began  to  pace  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  narrow  lane  in  front  of  her. 

The  girl  looked  on  in  utter  dismay,  her  blue  eyes  wide 
with  fear,  the  tears  chasing  each  other  slowly  down  her 
face. 

"  Oh)  Christophe !"  she  sobbed,  at  last,  quite  unable  to 
contain  herself  any  longer,  "  Oh  !  Christophe,  do  tell  me 
what  it  is  all  about  ?  Didst  thou  really  promise  to  be  a 
priest?" 

At  the  sound  of  this  piteous  appeal  the  lad  started 
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stopped  his  valk,  and  came  and  stood  opposite  to  where 
the  girl  was  sitting.  There  was  a  haid,  fierce  defiance  oo 
his  (lark  face,  which  frightened  bei  still  nioie. 

"Ves,  I  did,"  he  said,  scornfully ;  "that  is,  I  promised 
Bcrn^z.  But  what  business  is  it  of  his?  Has  not  a  man 
a  right  to  change  ha  roind  ?  Has  he  not  ? — come,  answer 
me  r' 

"  Yes,  that  is,  if —  but  thou  knowest  they  say  that  tlutt 
promise  should  never  be  broken,  that —  Oh  !  Christophe, 
he  said  something  about  a  man  putting  his  hand  to  the 
plough  and  looking  back !  He  said — he  said  I  should  be 
leading  thee  away  from — — "    She  burst  into  tears. 

The  lad  stamped  his  fool,  and  a  strange  expression 
passed  over  his  face,  a  look  in  which  tenderness  and 
exasperation  struggled. 

"  Ayol  I    "    he     muttered,   using    a    Breton    oath, 

"  wliat  business  had  Bemez  to  meddle  ?  May  the  Horned 
Angel^ " 

"  Ah,  hush  !  for  heaven's  sake  !  hush,  Christophe  !" 

"  And  thou  will  forsake  me  for  thai,  Genofa  ?  For  a 
resolution  made  before  I  had  half  discovered  what  thou 
wen  to  mc  T 

'*  But,  alas  !  even  that  it  not  all,"  moaned  the  girl.  "  He 
said  there  were  other  reasons — that " 

All  the  finsh  of  anger  &ded  from  the  lad's  face ;  his  eyes 
dilated;  as  with  fear,  and  his  lips  blanched. 

Genofa  looked  at  him  in  dismay. 

i    - 
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'*  What  Y*  he  said,  with  an  eflfort— "  what  else  did  he  tell 
thee  ?    For  God's  sake " 

''  Nothing,  nothing !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  in  a  disturbed 
voice.     "Ah,  Holy  Virgin!  do  not  look  so,  Christophe!" 

But  as  she  spoke  his  face  relaxed,  the  blood  returned  to 
it,  and  he  drew  a  long  breath.  He  came  back  to  the  girl» 
sat  down  beside  her,  and  put  his  arm  round  her  pretty  little' 
figure. 

"  (reoofa,"  he  said,  entreatingly — "  Genofa,  sweet  friend, 
do  not,  then,  cast  me  off  for  nothing!  What  is  altered  since 
thou  didst  promise  to  become  my  wife?  Nothing.  And 
for  the  tyranny  of  one  priest  wilt  thou  take  thy  sweet  love 
from  me?  Ah !  Genofa,  I  have  so  few  to  care  for  me,  and 
I  cannot  stay  here  otherwise  than  as  thy  husband.  Have 
pity  I" 

She  nestled  to  him  with  an  involuntary  gesture,  then 
started  away. 

"  But,  Christophe,  if  it  be  to  lose  our  souls?'' 

"  Nonsense  !  If  Father  Clem^ncz  were  but  here,  I  am 
sure  he  would  counsel  otherwise.  Bem^z  can  see  no  good 
outside  the  priesthood.  Only  say  thou  wilt  wait  a  little 
before  deciding,  sweet  one.  May  be  Father  Clembnez  will 
come  back,  and  then—" 

She  started  to  her  feet  and  twisted  her  hands  in  anguish. 

"  I  dare  not,  I  dare  not !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
sharp  with  suffering.  "  Heaven  must  be  displeased  with  us 
already;   I  have  long  feared  it.    Thou  hast  looked  so 
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strange,  my  friend,  so  strange ;  aad  three  days  ago  1  saw  a 
grey  crow*  upon  the  gable — Ah,  Holy  Virgin  !  there  it  is 


She  put  her  hands  before  her  eyes  with  a  crj',  as  a 
hooded  crow  flew  across  the  road  with  a  hoarse  croak. 

Even  Chiistophe  looked  starmed.  This' omen,  coming  at 
such  a  juncturt:,  sent  a  creeping  sensation  through  his 
veins.  But  his  passion  for  Gcnofa,  his  fear  of  losing  her, 
was  stronger  for  the  moment  even  than  his  superstition. 
He  jumped  up  and  seized  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Look  here,  Clenofa !"  he  said,  urgently,  with  a  sort  of 
wild  desperation,  "  if  thou  «ilt  not  consent,  at  least,  to  let 
things  remain  as  they  are,  till  we  have  a  chance  of  con- 
sulting Father  Clemengz,  or  some  other  priest  besides 
Bemez,  I  will  go  away  and  kill  myself.  As  sure  as  we 
stand  here,  before  Heaven,  my  death  will  be  at  thy  door '" 

"  No,  Christophe,  no,  no !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  clinging 
to  him  in  uncontrollable  terror.  "  Oh !  I  will  promise  a  ny- 
thing — anything,  even  if — " 

She  shuddered,  for  again  came  the  croak  of  the  home- 
going  grey  crow  through  the  still  air. 

But  Christophe  would  not  let  her  have  time  to  reflecL 
He  covered  her  hands  with  kisses,  called  her  by  all  the 
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endearing  names  in  the  Breton  vocabulary ;  lifted  her  on  to 
the  old  white  mare,  and  the  two  turned  homewards  together. 
Yet,  though  both  tried  to  hide  it  from  each  other,  there 
was  a  dark  weight  of  presentiment  upon  the  heart  of  eacli. 


The  above  convenatioD  between  the  li 
few  days  before  the  34th  of  July,  on  w 
Breton  knows,  is  celebrated  the  Pardc 
d'Auray,  the  chief  pilgrimage  in  Brittan) 
there  from  all  parts — every  one,  that  is, 
pay,  a  petition  to  ask,  a  sin  to  expiate, 
on  those  who  have. 

For  the  inhabitants  of  Carnac  the  di 
on^  and  the  greater  part  of  the  village  n 


a^^i^m 
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the  same?  Besides" — it  was  whispered — "might  there 
not  be  a  proscribed  priest  among  the  crowd  to  whom  a 
penitent  might  confess?  As  for  the  jureur,  let  him  say 
what  offices  he  liked,  no  Christian  was  obliged  to  attend 
to  him  if  his  conscience  forbade  it." 

So  argued  the  people,  and  Antonn  Comorre  and  his 
wife  did  not  dissent.  They  were  uneasy  in  mind  about 
their  daughter's  match,  and  anxious  for  the  chance  of 
consulting  a  priest  about  it.  Genofa,  too,  was  intent  on 
trying  what  the  chief  Saint  of  Brittany  could  accomplish 
for  herself  and  her  lover.  So  uneasy  was  the  poor  girl 
since  her  interview  with  Bem^z  that  she  had  even  resolved 
— a  hard  thing  for  her — to  cut  off  her  beautiful  golden 
hair  and  offer  it  at  the  shrine,  that  the  Saint  might  have 
pity  on  her  and  smooth  her  path  of  true  love. 

Farm  work  would,  of  course,  be  at  a  stand-still  on  the 
fcU^  and  so  Christophe  also  was  to  attend  the  Pardon 
in  turn  with  an  old  labourer  employed  on  the  land,  who 
was  to  keep  house  during  his  absence.  Genofa  and  her 
mother  were  to  spend  the  night  with  relatives  in  Auray 
and  return  next  day. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  Pardon.  Already  a  crowd  of 
pilgrims  from  all  the  four  bishoprics  were  wending  their 
way  through  the  lanes  and  across  the  landes  on  their  way 
to  the  holy  place.  Among  them  you  might  see  scores  of 
dillerent  costumes,  from  every  part  of  the  old  province, 
worn  by  people  marching,  weary-footed  and  dusty,  to  pay 
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their  vows.  Those  of  higli  degne  were  in  liic  minority—'- 
the  great  bulk  were  peasants ;  but  there  were  hundreds, 
nay,  thousaniJs  of  these. 

Keeping  rather  apart  from  ilie  crowd,  choosing  the  more 
obscure  bye-ways,  and  evidently  anxious  to  escape  obsei^ 
vation  in  the  gathering  twilight,  were  two  persons  whont 
we  already  know.  One  n-as  Barber  i'osiik,  otherwise 
Adam  Tonyk  ;  the  second  was  apparently  an  aged  beggaf, 
with  long  white  hair  and  a  hoary  beard  ;  but  this  di^uise 
need  not  conceal  from  our  rt-aders  that  he  was  Matelitin 
flourvcn,  klaskeivara  and  ex-pi!I.i«er. 

"  And  so  llie  long  and  the  short  is  that  you  have  faikd 
to  dislodge  him  as  yet,"  the  beggar  was  saying,  in  a 
subdued  tone,  to  his  companion.  "Have  you  tried — you 
know  what — the  last  resources  ?  " 

"Not  yet,"  replied  the  other,  also  in  a  cautious  kci  ; 
'■  they  are  still  in  reserve.  But  I  shall  have  to  use  thein, 
I  fear.  They  are  expecting  the  family  at  the  Chateau — 
the  whole  of  them,  and  this  link  between  the  aristocrats 
and  the  people  must  be  cleared  a^ay  al  any  cost  before 
they  arrive  !— that  is " 

"  Ay,  at  any  cost  !"  repealed  the  klaskervara,  ^ih 
emphasis.  He  had  started  slightly  on  receiving  thu 
news  of  the  expected  arrival,  but  had  checked  himself 
at  once. 

"If  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  we  must  give  the  youny 
Count  a  hint  of  what  we  suspect,   and  have  the   fellow 
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arrested ! "  continued  the  agent.  '*  But  you  do  not 
recommend  violence  ?" 

**  No,  certainly  not,  unless ** 

"Yes,  yes.  Unless  nothing  else  will  do — I  understand. 
Now,  if  I  could  but  detach  him  from  Mademoiselle 
Genofia,"  continued  the  barber,  meditatively,  "it  would 
serve  my  turn  well;  but  she  : loves  him  with  such 
inconvenient  strength.  Will  Marie  Laurent  be  at  the 
Pardon,  I  wonder?  Scarcely,  I  fear."  The  last  words 
were  spoken  inaudibly. 

"  Look  here.  Citizen  Klaskervara,"  went  on  the 
revolutionary  agent,  after  a  pause,  "  you  had  better  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  We  should  accomplish  so  much  more  if 
we  did  but  understand  each  other  thoroughly.  I  feel  sure 
you  are  keeping  something  back.'' 

"I  protest.  Citizen,  I  protest!"  exclaimed  the  beggar, 
vehemently,   in  ill-concealed  alarm.      "Though  he  is  my 

son,  I  scarcely  know But  if  I  can  only  find  out,  I  am 

sure  all  would  be  safe  ^-ith — with  Monsieur — that  is  the 
Citizen " 

"There,  there,  I  can  wait — I  shall  know  in  time," 
interrupted  the  other,  with  scarcely  concealed  contempt, 
while  the  klaskervara  thought  rapidly — **  Shall  I  tell  him  a 
part  ?  Oh !  if  I  only  knew  whether  it  would  ever  be  worth 
anything  to  me  again  !  'Twas  a  fatal  step  that  killing  the 
goose  which  laid  the  golden  eggs!  No,  I  will  not  tell  him— 
not  yet,  at  all  events.     Monsieur  Citizen/'  he  continued, 

VOL.  III.  E 
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tfood,  tf  you  could  biing  him  across  Camac  plain  this 
evening — if  you  have  played  [he  card  you  know  of  and 

'ailed,  1  might  help,  and By  the  holy  Saiot  Corneille  \ 

our  Camac  patron,  1  will  sacrifice  niy  feelings  and  sec  the 
lad  myself,  if  ihe  business  be  not  settled  by  lo-moTTOw- 
It  will  be  terrible  for  a  father,  for  he  avoids  me  as  though  I 
were  a  disembodied  suul ;  but  anything  to  get  him  away 
ftom  danger." 

The  agent  laughed  scornfully,  and  the  men  paited 
company  at  the  next  cross-roads,  the  beggar  dofiing  his  hat 
to  the  greal  Crucifix  which  stood  there,  and  drawing  a  sous 
for  his  age  and  piety  from  a  group  of  women  going  to 
Saiuti:-Annc  d'Auray,  who  were  just  passing  by. 

It  was  not  quite  such  a  gay  or  such  a  well-attended 
Pardon  as  usual — the  presence  of  the  jureur,  celebrating  tiie 
Office  on  the  great  open-air  tribune,  instead  of  the  priest 
they  were  accustumed  to,  prevented  that,  still  more  perhaps 
than  the  stories  and  rumours  of  political  troubles  which  had 
scarcely  yet  touched  the  country  people  of  antique  Eritianj-. 
Yet  the  large,  steep-roofed  church  was  still  there,  with  its 
sacred  fountain,  and  the  miraculous  image  of  Saiiite-Anne, 
discovered  by  the  peasant  Nicolasik  in  the  lylh  century, 
had  all  its  inherent  sanctity.  Pic lurestjuely- dressed  groups 
of  peasants  were  solemnly  marching  round  the  sacred 
enclosure,  carrying  the  symbols  of  evilp,  from  which  they 
belie\ed  themselves  to  have  been  saved  by  tiie  miraculous 
intcrpt  i.ticn  of  the  saint.     Storm-tossed  sailors  carried 
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their  offerings  of  model  ships;  cripples  their  discarded 
crutches ;  sick  men,  lately  recovered  from  the  jaws  ot 
death,  dragged  their  winding-sheets  after  them. 

By  the  sacred  well  in  a  comer  of  the  churchyard  lay 
the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  waiting  to  drink,  or  to 
bathe  themselves  in  the  waters  from  which  the  apparition 
of  the  Virgin's  Mother  had  risen  for  her  interview  with 
Nicolasik.  At  a  stall  by  the  church  door  a  brisk  trade  in 
votive  candles  was  going  on ;  and  within  knelt  scores  of 
pilgrims  absorbed  in  their  devotions.  Among  them,  on  her 
knees  before  the  shrine,  was  Genofa  Comorre,  a  perfect 
agony  of  supplication  on  her  fair  child's  face,  which,  with 
both  her  slender  hands,  was  uplifted  towards  the  image  of 
Sainte-Anne.  Before  her  on  the  pavement  lay  the  shorn 
locks  of  her  long  yellow  hair,  and  now  and  then  she 
stooped  and  lifted  the  shining  offering  towards  the  image 
of  Brittany's  chief  patroness,  as  though  pleading  for  a 
hearing  by  what  it  had  cost  her  such  pain  to  dedicate.  A 
long  ray  of  coloured  light  slanted  through  the  stained 
window  overhead,  and  threw  rose  tints  on  the  snow-white 
cap  and  the  lovely  little  face  which  it  framed;  on  the 
pretty  embroidered  bodice  and  the  clasped  hands.  Oenofa 
was  praying  very  earnestly,  so  earnestly  that  now  and  then 
the  whispered  words  were  audible. 

"  Ah !  blessed  Sainte-Anne,"  prayed  the  child.  "  Blessed 
Sainte-Anne,  bless  him  and  bless  me !  Thou  art  *  so 
powerful,  pray  for  us  that  Heaven  be  not  angr}\     Smile 
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oa  OS,  holy  gnndraoUter !  do  not  let  the  wicked  spirilQ 
hann  as.  Guard  us  ever.  And,  oh!  gnnt  that  he,  my 
Chtistophc,  may  be  saved  «tid  be  happy,  now  and  for  ever 
more  1  Ah  \  tuadimc,  beat  me, — hear  a  poor  child  ;  and  tf 
thou  will  but  answer  my  jwaycr'.  Oh !  we  will  give  thee  such 
a  bcauiifut  ofTcnng  aest  yeai '. '  She  looked  up  at  the  face 
of  ibe  image  ai  »he  said  this,  and  ibc  tears  which  ttenbled 
oa  het  own  locj;  eyelashes  nude  her  think  she  saw  a  smQe 
across  thrm  on  the  (ace  of  the  S.ii]it ;  and  wijh  a  Ugfatened 
beaiC,  ^>e  iom;  and  went  out. 

On  first  passing  from  the  dim  church  into  the  brilliant 
sunshine,  she  could  scarcely  dUliogubh  a.';yone.  The 
crowds  of  gay  costumes  and  eager  faces  seemed  to  swim 
before  her  in  a  glittering  ha^e.  Eji  jire:i 
din,  she  thought  she  heaid  the  tones  cf  t.'; 
and  looking  up  ^he  e:ipied  him  stancicg  u: 
chuich>-aid  trees,  talking  to  a  s:raE|;t:r  ^^itl. 
beauty  at  once  attracted  her  attention.  Sfct 
cap  and  bUck  dress  of  the  M».'tlais  !-cyi^ 
that  Quakeriike  costume  c",->dd  not  su'>!'-c 
her  blooming  complexioi;.  The  hues  ci  t; 
glowed  through  the  cleir  olh-e  oi  her  iV.r.  ^S'n;  ;j  each 
round  cheek  the  mos:  chara^n^:  tresr:;e;j.  H;r  '.'-.5  irere 
as  scartet  as  a  pomegranate,  and  her  Ujj!-  -^  cLick  eves 
Sacked  and  sparkled  uadet  the  dirkes:  c:"  iv-^-t-l  ashes 
aad  tiie  naost  delicatsly  penciae'i  cr'  J^hevi  ::■:  w,  ihe 
a  knot  of  scatiei  poppies  in  hercreo::.  i-l  i-ocher 
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of  the  blood-red  flowers  was  stuck  coquettishly  behind  her 
car,  contrasting  well  with  the  primness  of  her  snowy  cap. 

She  seemed  speaking  to  Christophe  with  gay  familiarity, 
and  the  lad  himself  was  smiling,  as  if  in  spite  of  himself,  at 
her  gay  talk. 

Little  Genofa  stood  in  the  shelter  of  the  church-door 
watching  them  wistfully.  She  longed  to  listen  to  what  they 
were  saying ;  but,  strain  her  ears  as  she  might,  she  could 
not  catch  a  word. 

We,  however,  will  use  our  privilege  as  spectators  and 
eavesdrop  a  little. 

^*  And  to  run  away  like  that  !*'  the  girl  was  saying,  with 
mock  reproach.  ''  To  leave  me  behind  in  the  fair,  waiting 
forlornly  for  my  dance !  Ah,  coquin !  how  shall  I  punish 
thee  ?  " 

"  Nay,  'twas  thou  who  threw  me  off  for  another  dancer," 
returned  Christophe,  scarcely  knowing  whether  to  take  her 
in  jest  or  in  earnest  "Thou  art  very  fickle,  I  fear, 
Mademoiselle  Marie." 

"Fickle?  Ileinf  Ah,  well,  Monsieur  Klasker,  two  can 
play  at  that  game,  hein  ?  '^  Now,  I  dare  to  wager,  thou  hast 
found  another  sweetheart,  and  that  she  is  here  at 
this  very  Pardon?"  She  looked  round,  as  though 
seeking  some  maiden  to  pounce  on,  and  Christophe's 
heart  beat  a  little  uneasily.  "Come,  thou  wilt  introduce 
me  to  her !  No?  Ah,  well,  shy  one,  I  shall  know  how 
to  find  her  presently.     Say,  then,  Klasker,  7vhy  didst  thou 
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himself  believes  that  'twas  thou,  and  no 
it  looked  Hke  it  !     Fie,  fie  I" 

**  Mademoiselle,  surely  you  told  then 
"  What  ?    No,  no,  dost  think  I  was 
run-away  ?    No,  no ;  though  I  will  say 
*'  Of  course  not,  when  thou  knowest 
^'Hush!    My  brother  is  here  some 
better  keep  out  of  the  way,  for  if  he  $ 
be  mischief!    Ha,  ha,  ha!  what  a  sheep 
why  he*s  vanished  again — run  away  one 
She  laughed  mockingly  to  herself,  f 
willing  to  have  a  scene  with  the  miller, 
over  his  brows  and  plunged  into  the  a 
The  maid  of  the  mill  was  still  lookii 
she  felt  someone  touch  her  on  the  sh< 

hastilv.  nprr^i^'A'^  «    -»- —    -   *•' 
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been  all  this  time?     Holy  Virgin!  I  thought  thou  hadst 
forgotten  me ! " 

"Forgotten  thee,  Marie?"  He  looked  at  her  with  a 
softening  of  his  harsh  face — "  No,  not  that.  But  thou 
knowest,  I  must  earn  money  before  I  can  claim  thee.  I 
have  a  good  place  now,  and — Ah  !  let  us  only  wait  till  the 
aristocrats  are  down — there  will  be  fine  pickings,  and  thou 
shalt  be  a  lady,  sweet  friend.  But  come,  thou  canst  help. 
Dost  see  that  girl  of  Carnac,  by  the  church-door — the 
pink  and  white  thing  with  the  pale  skin  ? — Yes,  that  is  she. 
Well,  she  is  the  sweetheart  of  that  lad  who  was  talking  to 
thee  just  now.  Speak  to  her,  Marie — make  her  jealous 
— make  her  give  him  up  if  thou  canst." 

"But  why?" 

"  We  want  him  away  for  political  reasons.  He  will  go 
at  a  word  from  her." 

.  **It  is  not — Ah!   Adam,  thou  art  not  deceiving  me? 
Thou  dost  not  love  her  thyself?" 

"  I  ?  Marie,  I  swear —  But  come,  canst  thou  think  I 
could  have  such  bad  taste?  A  washy  thing  like  that, 
when  there  is  my  damask  rose !" 

The  girl  smiled,  well  pleased. 
.  "  Well,  I  will  do  my  best,  since  thou  wishest  it,"  she 
said, — "  but  we  shall  meet  again  ?" 

"Ay,  this  evening— in  the  church." 

"  Good."  She  greeted  him  with  her  most  brilliant  smile, 
and  sauntered  through  the  groups  towards  Genofa. 
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Cum  ad  Ubotui  naiU  ti>  f 
"-Kcnot,  Jcruuiun  moimni  dibinn,  ^cnju,  el  Iruing  ^dau 
"  El  U  «M  r.'p^ia  tncoK  ;— 


The  July  afternoon  was  drawing  towards  its  close.  The 
church  and  churchyard  had  lost  many  of  their  occupants, 
when  Barber  Postik  found  himself  standing  again  under  the 
great  sycamore  where  he  had  talked  to  Mademoiselle  Marie. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door  of  the  great  church  in 
hopes  of  seeing  the  girl  appear,  for  he  was  anxious  for  news 
of  her  undertaking. 

Presently  he  leant  forward  and  his  face  became  eager ; 
for  out  of  the  brown  twilight  within  came  two  figures 
whom  he  recognised  as  those  of  Christophe  and  denofa. 
Tliey  stopped  by  the  biititUr  at  the  entrance,  each  dipped 
a  finger  in  the  water  and  handed  a  drop  of  it  to  each  other 
on  the  tip.  Then  they  signed  themselves,  took  each  other's 
hands,  and  looked  into  each  other's  faces. 
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A  ray  from  the  westering  sun  was  on  them,  and  the  man 
under  the  sycamore  could  distinctly  see  the  intense  look  of 
passionate  devotion  on  the  face  of  the  youth,  and  the 
wistful,  half-questioning,  half-tender  expression  in  the  sweet 
eyes  of  the  girL  He  said  something  which  seemed  to 
re-assure  her,  for  her  face  lighted  into  a  smile  of  tender 
trust.  Then  they  kissed  each  other,  as  they  thought, 
unobserved.  The  girl  returned  into  the  church  and  the 
youth  walked  swiftly  towards  the  churchyard  gate. 

**  She  has  failed,"  thought  the  spy  under  the  sycamore ; 
"there  has  been  a  little  difference  only,  and  they  have 
made  it  up  again.  I  roust  play  one  of  my  reserved  cards." 
He  turned  and  followed  Christophe  into  the  road. 

The  lad  walked  on  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Camac, 
80  rapidly  that  the  barber  had  much  ado  to  overtake  him. 
He  did  so,  however,  and  hailed  him  in  a  loud  cheery  voice. 

"  Whither  away.  Monsieur  Christophe  ?" 

The  lad  looked  round.  "I  am  going  home,"  he  said, 
shortly. 

"And  I  also — at  least  part  of  the  way,"  returned  the 
barber.  "  I  have  to  see  a  sick  person  across  the  landes, 
and  return  to  Sainte-Anne  afterwards.  Come,  our  roads 
lie  the  same  way,  let  us  walk  together." 

Christophe  allowed  the  other  to  join  him  without  demur ; 

I 

for,  though  he  had  no  special  love  for  the  barber,  a 
companion  across  the  landes  where  stood  the  Druid  stones 
was  not  unacceptable,  especially  towards  evening. 
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For  some  time  the  conversation  turned  on  the  cvcais 
of  the  Pardon,  and  such  like  general  roatters  ;  but  presently 
the  barber  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Dc  Kerdec'h 
family,  and  their  approaching  arrival  at  Chateau  Coctmor, 

"  They  have  not  been  liere  niucli,  I  understand  ?"  he 
asked. 

"No,"  answered  Christophc,  "only  the  young  Count; 
his  father  and  mother  have  novcr  been  here  m  my  memory. 
Their  chief  chateau  is  somewhere  near  Dinan." 

"  Indeed ;  and  how  did  they  come  by  the  estates  here?" 

"The  late  Madame  de  Kerdec'h  was  the  sole  heiress; 
they  came  through  her." 

"  And  the  late  Monsieur  de  Kerdec'h,  her  son — what 
sort  of  a  man  was  he?" 

"I  hardly  linow;  I  never  saw  him.  It  is  the  yonng 
Count  I  know  so  well ;  he  was  here  almost  entirely  as  a 
child,  and  scarcely  knew  his  father." 

"  Ah,  just  so ;  'tia  a  custom  with  the  aristocrats  to  make 
the  peasants  bring  up  their  children  for  them.  That  was  a 
sad  thing  about  poor  Monsieur  de  Kerdec'h's  death,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  with  a  keen  look  at  the  lad. 

"  Was  it  ?  I  know  he  died  suddenly ;  but  I  was  away 
from  Carnac  at  the  lime,  and  when  I  returned  the  talk  was 
over.  In  fact,  I  do  not  much  think  it  is  a  thing  they  like 
to  speak  about.  Some  disgrace,  I  fancy — a  duel,  was  it 
not?     I  never  thought  to  ask." 

"  A  duel !     No — a  murder  !" 
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He  said  the  word  with  slow  emphasis,  and  looked  again 
at  the  lad. 

Christophe  started.    "  How  ?"  he  asked,  quickly. . 

They  had  struck  oflf  from  the  road,  and  were  treading 
the  short  springy  turf  of  the  landes.  The  sun  was  getting 
low,  and  was  throwing  long,  oblique  rays  of  crimson  across 
the  grass.  Against  the  glowing  west,  the  first  detachment 
of  menhirs  stood  out  dark  and  solemn,  as  they  rosQ 
gradually  into  sight  The  barber  had  his  eyes  fixed  on 
them,  and  gradually  slackened  his  pace  as  he  drew 
nearer.  He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  recollect  something, 
for  he  did  not  immediately  answer.  At  last  he  turned 
towards  his  companion  : — 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said  slowly.  "  I  was  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  at  the  time,  and  heard  all  that  was  to  be 
heard,  and  that  was  not  much.  Poor  Monsieur  de 
Kerdec'h  was  riding  home  at  night-fall.  He  was 
unaccompanied  and  had  a  large  sum  of  money  on  him. 
The  Countess  expected  him  about  eight  o'clock,  but  he 
never  came.  Next  morning  his  horse  was  found  without 
a  rider,  standing  in  the  snow  at  the  entrance  gate.  Search 
was  made,  and  the  Count  was  found,  lying  murdered  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  menhir  of  Saint-Samson  !" 

During  the  whole  recital  the  barber  had  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  hearer's  countenance.  There  he  had  read^ 
as  in  an  open  book,  the  anxiety,  horror,  and  p>aroxysm  of 
fear  which  the  lad  was  powerless  to  conceal. 
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"  He  has  done  it,"  said  the  rerolDtionaiy  agent  to 
himself,  as  ChrLtophe,  at  length  avake  to  his  obsefvatioii, 
turned  his  lace  aside.  "  I  half  suspected  the  klaskemtn, 
but  I  do  believe  he  h.is  spoken  truth  after  all." 

"And  the  murderer?"  asked  the  lad,  at  last,  bringing 
out  the  words  with  a  gaip. 

"Was  never  disc  ivered  I "  finished  the  barber.  Silence 
fot  some  minutes. 

The  light  air  which  stole  inland  from  the  sleeping  sea 
Kcraed  to  roar  in  Christophe's  ears,  the  ground  at  his  feet 
teemed  to  be  slipping  from  under  him.  Only  with  the 
strongest  criurt  could  he  prevent  himself  from  falling,  as 
he  stumbled  on  by  the  side  of  bis  companion. 

"  No,  he  wjs  never  discovered  ! "  continued  the  barber, 
after  a  long  pause.  "  In  these  days  justice  is  none  too  alert 
in  I-'rance,  even  when  it  is  an  aristocrat  who  is  il>e  victim. 
If  it  happens  to  be  a  peasant ^{^\\\\,  they're  far  too  many 
as  it  is,  and  if  one  be  snufTi^d  out  a  little  before  his  time, 
tant-mifiix,  say  the  aristocrats — it's  a  mouth  less  to  feed 
in  these  scarce  times.  But  to  return  to  our  sheep.  A  hue 
and  cry  was  mjdc,  but  little  or  no  woo!  was  the  result. 
Footsteps  were  observed  about  the  menhir,  but  it  had 
snowed  again  during  the  night,  and  ihej'  were  nearly 
obliterated.  There  n-us  a  whisper  in  some  nuarters  about  a 
pillawer  and  his  son  ;  but  whether  it  were  one  or  the  other, 
or  both  or  neither,  there  was  no  proving,  especially  as  these 
gently  are  never   stationary,    and    were   no  longer   to   be 
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found.  In  fact,  there  were  folks  who  said  they  had  left  the 
country  the  day  before,  and  had  been  in  Guingamp  before 
the  murder.  Ah,  well,  heaven  knows,  and  to  heaven  we 
must  leave  the  revenge.     Murder  will  out,  they  say." 

A  sort  of  convulsive  shudder  passed  over  the  lad^  His 
face  was  disturbed  and  bloodless;  he  walked  on  as 
though  quite  imconscious  of  his  companion's  presence. 
The  latter  continued  to  observe  him  closely  for  some 
moments ;  then  he  raised  his  head  suddenly  and  listened 
intently.  A  long,  low  whistle,  like  the  call  of  a  plover, 
.sounded  across  the  landes;  it  came  again.  Christophe 
took  no  notice.  The  barber  paused  a  moment;  then^ 
as  though  weary  with  the  silence,  began  whistling  a 
popular  air. 

They  were  now  withio  a  very  short  distance  of  the  first 
detachment  of  Druid  stones.  A  little  footpath,  leading 
to  a  few  fishermen's  cottages  by  the  shore,  led  off"  to  the 
left.     On  reaching  it  the  barber  stopped. 

"Our  ways  part  here,"  he  said.  "Good  evening, 
Monsieur  Christophe." 

The  lad  roused  himself,  made  some  sort  of  mumble4 
rejoinder,  and  the  two  separated. 

Christophe  went  on,  in  a  state  of  such  mental  dis- 
turbance, that  he  was  quite  incapable  of  thought. 

"/Tw    father,    his Oh,   God!       Only   this    was 

wanting !" 

He  kept  saying  the  words  over  and  over  to  himselfi 
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hardlf  knowing  what  he  said.  It  was  ihe  simple  outcome 
of  the  anguish  within.  Clouds  were  rising  and  obscuring 
Ihe  light  of  ilie  seUirg  sun  ;  a  sort  of  premature  twilight 
was  settling  dowa  over  ilie  wide  surface  of  ihe  solitary 
landcs.  The  menhirs  stood  up  gaunt  and  awful  in  the  dim 
light,  and  over  all  reigned  a  great  silence. 

Suddenly,  as  he  was  skirting  the  lirst  group,  hardly 
heeding  the  presence  of  the  great  stone  which  superstition 
connected  with  his  origin,  a  low,  muffled  cry  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  ground  at  his  feet.  The  lad  stopped  as 
though  he  had  been  shot,  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
Again  came  the  strange,  weird  cry,  and— was  it  really  so, 
or  did  his  excited  fancy  make  him  imagine  it? — words 
seemed  to  shape  themselves  in  the  sound. 

"  Fly  1  Fly !"  the  voice  seemed  to  say.  "  Vengeance 
pursues.    Fly  1    Fly !" 

And  the  lad  did  fly.  Fled,  as  he  had  done  two  years 
before,  in  wild,  unreasoning  terror ! — fled,  till  the  voice,  the 
Druid  stones,  the  landes  themselves  were  left  behind  him 
and  he  sank,  breathless  and  exhausted,  before  one  of  those 
tall  Crucifixes  which  guard  the  cross-toads  of  Brittany ;  as 
though  only  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  could  he  find  a  refuge 
from  the  fate  which  so  relentlessly  pursued  him.  Raising 
both  hands  towards  the  silent  Figure,  he  cried  aloud  in 
an  anguished  voice — 

"  A  priest,  my  God,  a  priest !" — then  fell  fainting  on  the 
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PARTING. 

'•  Vou  and  I 
Must  never,  never,  never  join  hands  so ! 
Nay,  lei  me  say  it — for  I  said  it  first 
To  God,  and  placed  it,  rounded  to  an  oath  ! 
Far,  far  alwve  the  m«x>n  there,  at  His  feet, 
As  surely  as  I  wept  just  now  at  yours — 
We  never,  never,  never  join  hands  so ! " 

R.  Browning — "Aurora  Leigh,'* 

The  twilight  of  the  next  evening  was  falling  without 
an}  thing  having  been  seen  of  Chribtophe  at  the  farm. 
Antonn  Comorre  had  grumbled  much  on  coming  back  that 
afternoon  and  not  finding  him  there.  Ninorc'h  was  just  a 
little  anxious ;  but  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  lads  to  be 
late  home  from  a  Pardon,  and  anxiety  had  not  risen  yet  to 
any  great  pitch  concerning  the  absentee. 

Genofa  alone  was  restless  and  troubled,  with  a  resdessness 
which  would  not  let  her  settle  to  anythmg.  She  took  up 
one  piece  of  work  after  another,  only  to  drop  each  in  turn 
to  look  out  of  the  window  towards  the  road  by  which 
Christophe  ought  to  return.  She  knew  that  he  had 
intended  last  night  to  go  straight  back  to  Camac,  and  she 
could  not  help  connecting  his  prolonged  absence  with 
Marie  Laurent  and  her  confidences  of  the  day  before. 
Had  he  really  once  been  in  Icve  with  her,  as  the  pretty 
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morning  by  an  ancient  beggar  i 
parting  prayer,  at  the  shrine  ( 
whispered  that  the  sender  «-as 
message  of  the  utmost  secrecy  ani 
ible  to  read  it  herself,  she  had 
scribe,  Barber  Postik,  who,  after 
bad  deciphered  the  two  lines  conl. 

"  My  daughter — stand  firm  !  B 
his  sake  and  thine,  or  everlasting  p 

That  was  all.  No  name  was  s 
enough  to  re-awaken  all  the  girl's 
over,  she  had  again,  three  tim 
ill-omened  grey  crow. 

All  this  together  had  so  workei 
mind   that,  nfi/"  -   ' — 
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It  was  about  nine  o'clock.  She  had  gone  into  the  dairy 
by  her  mother's  orders  to  finish  some  of  her  neglected 
work,  when  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  garden-gate  opening 
and  shutting,  and  the  well-known  step  upon  the  path 
which  led  to  the  back-door.  Hardly  knowing  what  she 
meant  to  do,  she  went  and  stood  on  the  dairy  threshold. 
Christophe  saw  her,  and,  coming  straight  towards  her,  took 
her  hands. 

With  a  terrible  sensation  that  the  effort  must  be  made 
now,  or  strength  would  fail  her  utterly,  Genofa  whispered 
brokenly — 

"Christophe!  Christophe!  we  must  part.  It  is  riot 
God's  will  that  we  should  marry,  and  I  —  cannot  fight 
against  it  any  longer ! "  The  last  words  came  out  with  a 
helpless  gush  of  tears. 

He  did  not  take  her  in  his  arms,  as,  perhaps,  she 
expected,  to  soothe  her  fears,  and  plead  against  them. 
No ;  he  continued  to  hold  her  hands  quite  quietly,  and 
without  showing  the  least  surprise,  or  dismay,  answered 
in  a  hard,  even  voice — 

"  Thou  art  right.  I  came  to  say  the  same.  I  see  plainly 
that  Fate  is  contrary  to  it,  and  we  cannot  fight  against 
that.     I  am  going  to  be  a  priest.     Farewell,  Genofa ! " 

"  Christophe  ! " 

The  girl  gave  a  gasping  cry,  and  tried  to  fetter  him  with 
her  arms.  With  the  unreason  of  love  and  anguish,  now 
that  he  was  accepting — nay,  had  forestalled  her  resolution 
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— she  desired  to  recall  it  But  the  lad  gently  uacUspc 
her  arms,  and  put  her  from  him, 

"  It  must  be,  Genofa !"  be  said,  resolutely,  "  \\'e  rau 
part !  See,  I  will  tell  thee" — as  he  savr  her  gasping  effor 
at  inquiry.  "  I  have  been  to  see  Be^l^;^,  and  he  uncoi 
ditionally  approves.  No  scnoinary  is  open  just  now  ;  but 
friend  of  his — a  seminary  priest — has  retired  with  seven 
kloiireks  to  one  of  the  uninhabited  islands,  and  is  cairyii 
on  their  education  in  secret-  Berni;z  has  given  me 
letter  to  him,  and  I  go,  Genofa — I  go !  Do  not  try  I 
keep  me;  God  knows  how  hard  it  is  I  " 

"But  Christophe " 

"  No,  niy  sweet  fo.'iter-sister  !  (for  this  is  all  thou  can 
be  to  me).  No,  Genofa ;  do  not  try  to  stop  me.  Wis 
them  Eood-bj*e  for  me,  Genofa  —  the  foster-father  an 
mother  who  have  been  so  good.     Bid  them  pray  for  m 

and "     His  voice  broke,  and  he  snatched  her  to  hi 

with  a  choking  sob.  "  Pray  for  me,  too,  Genofa,  swe 
one  1  Pray  that  God  will  accept  my  offering,  and  forgii 
— Heavens,  what  do  I  say  ?    Farewell,  Genofa,  farewell ! ' 

He  tore  himself  away,  a»d  before  the  girl's  parcht 
lips  had  had  strength  to  speak,  he  was  gone. 
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BOOK    VII.— THE    KLOAREK. 


CHAPTER  T. 

"  DOWN   WITH   THE   BLUES  \** 

"  Laltiues  ct  prclrcs,  il  faul  prendre  voire  parti.    Voyez  k  mourir  ct  a  combattre.' 

Voire  Roi  sur  la  terrc,  voire  Dieu  au  ciel  ....  tous  deux  ont  ^«'  ontrag*^  !— qui 

tes  venjjcra?' 

"  Tai  Jlev^iliUitm.* 

A  COLD  November  wind  was  blowingf  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  little  town  of  Auray,  bringing  with  it  the 
damp  odours  of  decaying  leaves  from  the  wooded  banks 
of  the  river,  and  driving  a  rustling  cloud  of  the  leaves 
themselves  into  the  little  square  where  stands  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  with  the  other  chief  buildings  of  the  place. 

Thither  also  were  converging,  on  this  same  morning  in 
November,  1 792,  streams  of  young  men  and  country  lads 
in  the  various  costumes  of  the  surrounding  parishes,  most 
of  them  carrying  their  pen-baSj  and  the  greater  part 
wearing  an  expression,  half-excited,  half-obstinate. 

Mothers,  sisters,  and    sweethearts,    in    many   cases 
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accompanied  them :  some  chatterii^  voloU^;  Mmtt  hrif 
choked  with  amdous  tears;  for  tfiis  gatfaeriiqE'  was  fir 
the  purpose  of  emiolling  the  names  of  the  youngr  BMn  H 
the  neighbourhood  who  might  be  reqmred  to  form  pwt 
of  the  national  guard  then  being  organised  all  ow^ 
France,  and  to  invite  others  to  volunteer  for  the  amqr. 

^* La  patrie  est  en  iangerl^  was  the  ral^ringr  ay 
diroughout  France,  when,  having  deposed  and  Imprisoned 
her  King  and  declared  herself  a  Republic^  she  saw 
herself  without  organized  defence  and  ttureatened  fagr 
foreign  enemies.  But  here  in  the  west,  that  cry  was  not 
so  heartily  repeated  as  it  was  elsewhere. 

No:  for  the  true-hearted  provinces  of  Brittany  and 
Maine,  and  the  district  of  La  Vendue,  could  not  so  easily 
tear  up  the  old  traditions  of  faith  and  loyalty  which  they 
had  held  so  long;  and  the  exile  of  their  priests  still 
rankled. 

Yet  the  country  lads  had  obeyed  the  order  of  their 
local  directory  which  had  summoned  them  to  attend  at 
Auray  that  morning.  They  had  come;  but  it  was  with 
smothered  grumbling,  with  angry,  excited  looks,  or  sullen 
brows.  They  had  come,  because  they  dared  not  stay 
away ;  but  the  most  part  had  set  out  quite  uncertain  as 
to  how  they  would  act  when  they  got  there. 

All  gathered  together  in  the  square  in  front  of  die 
Hotel  de  Ville,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve ;  and,  as  die 
last  stroke  hummed  on  the  wind-swept  air,  a  man  in  a 
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red  night-cap  came  out  on  the  steps,  and  harangued  the 
people  in  an  eloquent  speech  full  of  national  vanity, — the 
grandeur  of  France,  the  glorious  Republic — "one  and 
indivisible ;  "  universal  liberty,  brotherhood,  and  equality ; 
the  fatherland  in  danger,  and  the  wickedness  of  all  those 
from  whom  the  peril  proceeded. 

"  Forward  !*'  he  finished  by  saying  ; — "forward,- brave 
sons  of  the  west !  Enrol  your  names  on  the  glorious  list 
of  those  who  are  privileged  to  dip  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  enemies  of  regenerate  France  I  Wait  not 
for  conscription  ;— conscription  did  I  say  ?  Conscription 
is  for  times  when  the  blood  is  cold ;  nouf  it  is  all  on  fire ; 
now  every  true-bom  son  of  France  rushes  forward  to 
volunteer  for  her  defence,  and  I  dare  to  say  that  the 
voluntary  contingent  demanded  from  this  commune  will 
be  furnished  three  times  over  before  to-day's  sun  has  set. 
Forward!  Who  will  volunteer  for  the  army?  Who, 
being  hindered  from  foreign  service  by  the  ties  of  home, 
will  defend  our  beloved  country  in  her  gardes  nationaux  f 
Come,  let  me  tell  in  Paris  how  forward  in  the  cause  I 
found  the  brave  lads  of  Amorica." 

He  ceased,  and  the  crowd  syirayed  and  hummed  in 
response.  That  some  impression  had  been  made  was 
evident.  Some  of  the  young  men  seemed  flattered  by 
the  speaker's  words,  and  half  inclined  to  come  forward 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  enrol  their  names ;  others 
in  the  background  exhibited  their  zeal  at  second-hand  by 
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pusMng  forward  those  in  front  of  tliem*,    Bod^  ao 
were  the  steps  reached,  than  there  was  a  UbjoA  ;  no 
seemed  willing  to  be  the  first  to  mount  Aem  and  enter  die 
building.   The  mairt  came  out ;  several  officers  came  out; 
more  speeches  were  made ;  then,  as  the  young'  men  st3 
hung  back,  the  authorities  on  the  steps  whispered  tx)gether, 
and  tables  with  pens,  ink,  and  attendant  notaries  were 
brought  out  into  the  open  air.    This  seemed  to  re.4»sune 
the  crowd  a  little.    There  was  another  imfiuke  farwan^ 
though  again  it  was  barren  of  r^ulta^    Whereupon  the 
red  night-capped  individual,  becoming  excited,  jumped 
upon  one  of  the  tables  and  made  another  speech,  more 
eloquent,   but  much  less  flattering  than  the   first ;   for, 
instead  of  sugar  and  honey,  it  was  seasoned  with  pepper, 
mustard,  and  vinegar;  that  is,  finding  flattery  fail,  he 
tried  sarcasm,  reproach,  and  irony. 

"  Should  he  call  them  cowards  ?  No ;  Bretons  were 
never  cowards,  so  he  was  told  ;  yet  it  looked  like  it 
Could  it  be  that  Brittany  was  against  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity?    Was  she  still  under  the  dominion  of  a 

worn-out  creed "    Here  the  maire  glanced  nervously 

at  the  crowd,  and  made  a  warning  sign  to  the  speaker ; 
but  it  was  lost  on  him,  and  he  continued — "Still  in  the 
chains  of  slavery,  the  darkness  of  superstition;  priest, 
ridden " 

A  clod  of  mud,  aimed  by  a  dextrous  hand,  came  full  in 
the  speaker's  mouth,  and  ignominiously  choked  his  words. 
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A  woman's  voice  called  out — "  Thaf  s  right,  lads ;  down 
with  the  blasphemer !" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause;  then  the  red-capped 
man  burst  out  again  with  a  face  as  scarlet  as  his  head 
gear— 

"Brothers  of  Brittany!  I  7inU  not  believe  that  you 
are  all  like  that.  One  or  two  fools,  perhaps,  like  the 
fellow  who  threw  the  clod  and  the  woman  who  spoke 
just  now :  children  and  old  wives,  I  say,  may  cling  to 
the  toys  of  religion  and  aristocracy— crosses,  images, 
candles,  feathers,  and  flowers.  Such  toys  are  well 
enough  for  babes  and  dotards;  but  wise  men  will  not 
bow  down  to  a " 

A  howl  from  the  crowd  drowned  his  voice.  The 
maire,  who  had  been  anxiously  trying  to  gain  his  attention, 
pulled  him  from  the  table  and  took  his  place,  striving 
to  repair  the  mischief.  But  it  was  too  late;  the  most 
sacred  feelings  of  the  crowd  had  been  outraged  by  the 
Paris  Atheist,  and  the  people  would  listen  no  longer. 
The  same  woman  who  had  spoken  before,  screamed 
again — "Down  with  the  blasphemer!" 

The  crowd  surged  forward ;  but  the  maire  made  a  sign 
to  a  body  of  gendarmes  who  were  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  hall,  and  they  pushed  their  way  in  among  the  people 
to  remove  the  excited  woman.  She  struggled,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  for  the  sight  of  the  fire-arms,  which  her  captors 
carried,  appalled  the  rabble,  and  they  drew  back. 
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"Are  you  Christians?"  she  screamed ;  "wiD  you 
me  carried  away  by  the  heathen?" 

At  this  appeal,  a  youn^  man  elbowed  his  way  towa 
her  from  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

"  Shame  on  us ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Shame  on  us !  to 
a  woman's  voice  be  the  only  one  raised  in  the  catisi 
our  holy  relig'ion,  and  then  see  her  taken  witbout  raiai 
a  linger !     Come  on,  lads,  to  the  rescue  1" 

lns[»red  by  his  words,  several  other  young  men  bad 
him  up.  The  gendarmes,  seeing  their  determination,  a 
receiving  no  further  orders  from  their  thef,  waver 
loosed  their  hold  on  the  woman,  and  fell  back.  The  you 
rescuer,  excited  by  success,  called  to  his  companions — 

"  What  do  we  Christians  here  ?  We  are  not  oblig 
to  fight  for  any  but  the  King.  No  volunteers  and  gan 
nationaux,  say  1,  without  proper  authority  I  Why  shoi 
we  shed  our  blood  for  a  Government  which  will  pull  do' 
our  faith  ?  Why  not  stand  up  for  our  rights,  like  Je 
Chouan,  like  Cathelineau  ?" 

"Ay,  why  not?"  answered  the  crowd;  "we  j 
enough  to  resist.  Down  with  the  conscription  !  Do 
with  the  gendarmes !" 

"  And  no  volunteers— no  gardes  nationaux  ?"  asked  ■ 
young  man  who  had  taken  the  lead. 

"No  volunteers!  No  gardes  nationaux!"  howled 
crowd,     "  Down  with  the  Blues  !"'^" 
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"  Well,  then,  forward  !" 

"  Up  with  your  pen-bas !" 

With  a  storm  of  hu^es^  which  utterly  drowned  the 
renewed  attempt  of  the  poor  maire  to  gain  an  audience, 
the  young  men  rushed  forward,  put  to  ignominious  flight 
the  body  of  gendarmes,  beat  with  their  staffs  any  who 
resisted  them,  obliged  the  maire  and  his  supporters  to 
retreat  and  bar  themselves  into  the  hotel  de  ville,  over- 
threw the  tables,  tore  up  the  lists,  and  broke  the  ink- 
bottles.  Then  they  drew  back,  and  waited  for  further 
commands  from  their  young  leader.  With  quick  decisk>n 
he  leapt  up  some  steps,  folded  his  arms,  and  faced  the 
crowd.  He  was  dressed  in  countryman's  blue  blouse,  and 
wore  a  pair  of  wooden  sabots ;  but  there  was  something 
about  him  which  distinguished  him  from  the  ordinary 
peasant  His  dark,  well-cut  features  showed  a  certain 
refinement,  a  certain  thought,  a  certain  mysterious  dis- 
tinction, which  the  bystanders  could  not  account  for; 
till,  a  gfust  of  wind  striking  him  in  his  exalted  position, 
blew  off  his  hat,  and  then  they  saw  that  his  head 
was  partially  shorn  with  the  preliminary  tonsure  of  the 
kloarek. 

"Why,  'tis  Christophe  of  the  Menhir,**  remarked 
some  Camac  lads  among  the  crowd.  And  Christophe 
it  was. 

^^  Lads,*'  he  said,  speaking  with  considerable  excite- 
ment— "  perhaps  you  did  not  mean  to  go  so  far  when  you 
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came  here — /  did  not ;  nay,  1  did  not  even  come  to  answer 
•  to  my  name,  but  was  simply  passing  by.  However,  it  seerai 
to  me  we  could  not,  as  Christians,  have-  rione  oili(!rwis& 
Wisdom,  I  speak  not  of.  Our  elders  may  tell  us  we  have 
done  impniilenily :  but  it  Is  too  late  to  think  of  that 
And  now,  what  are  we  to  do  ?    Submit  and  ask  pardon  V 

Loud  cries  of  "No!  no!" 

"Go  forward,  resist,  defend  our  faith,  and  join  the 
CkeuoHS  t"" 

"  Ay,  ay  I  and  thou  shalt  lead  us,  Chrisiophe  ?" 

"That  I  cannot  do,"  reiurned  ihe  lad — "  'tis  not  ray 
place  as  a  kloiirek,  as  one  ignorant  of  fif^ting*.  There  is 
my  foster-brother,  now,  the  Count  de  Kerdec'h,  a  soldier, 
a  gentleman " 

"  Yes,  yes.  Monsieur  Aymon  de  Kerdec'h  I  We  know 
him,  he  is  one  of  us — we  will  have  him !"  shouted  the 
Camac  men,  and  the  others  followed  suit ;  for  the  youi^ 
Count  was  popular  in  the  district. 

"  W^Il,  I  will  be  the  ambassador ;  I  will  tell  him,"  went 
on  Christophe.  "  And  now  we  must  break  up  and  go 
quietly  home,  to  deceive  the  Blues.  A  meeting-place  will 
be  appointed.  Long  live  the  King  1  God  save  our  holy 
religion,  and  keep  us  all !   Amen." 

It  was  a  solemn  ending,  and  the  earnest  nature  of  the 
Bretons   made. them  take  it  gravely.    Every   hat   was 
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doffed,  every  head  was  bent,  and  the  deep  "  Atnen " 
which  echoed  through  the  crowd  was  like  that  at  the  end 
of  a  prayer  in  church.  Then  all  went  quietly  home,  and 
the  maire,  looking  timidly  out,  about  half-an-hour  later, 
was  re-assured  by  seeing  the  square  utterly  deserted. 


CHAPTER      II. 


Chiistophe  also  left  the  town  but ;  not  with  the  otlien. 
H«  also  turned  his  steps  in  the  ^direction  of  Camac^  fike 
the  rest  of  the  youngf  men  belonging  to  that  place ;  but  he 
took  care  to  leave  Auray  by  a  different  road,  and  to  get 
the  start  of  his  fellow-parishioners. 

He  walked  along  thoughtfully.  Now  that  he  had  had 
time  to  cool,  he  began  to  have  some  misgivings  about  the 
step  he  had  taken. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  had,  perhaps,  been 
hurried  along  too  far ;  and  yet,  could  he  have  helped  it  i 
Having  done  it,  would  the  young  seigneur  back  him  up? 
If  Count  Aymon  refused  to  come  forward  as  leader,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  He  thought  of  all  those  young  men, 
kindled  to  enthusiasm  against  oppression  and  wrong.  Tke 
train,  indeed,  had  been  ab-eady  laid  ;  but  he  it  was  who 
had  put  the  match  to  it:  what  if  it  should  explode  in  a  way 
he  had  not  bargained  for?  These  thoughts  troubled  the 
young  Mo'tirek,  as  he  walked  along  with  his  eyes  on  the 
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ground ;  nor  were  these  the  only  troublous  thoughts  in  his 
mind  Presently,     he  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and 

began  to  study  it  with  a  frown  on  his  brow.  He  had 
advanced  much  in  learning  during  his  studies  of  the  last 
months ;  but  writing  still  presented  some  difficulties  to  him. 
This  paper,  however,  he  was  not  reading  for  the  first  time. 
It  had  come  to  him  through  Bembz  (with  whom  he  had 
been  in  hiding  some  days,  since  the  little  knot  of  master 
and  students  in  the  island  where  he  had  lived  during  the 
autumn,  had  been  discovered  and  broken  up),  and  it  was 
signed  "  Yvonne." 

The  words  contained  in  it  were  few,  only  these  : — 
^^  Danger  threatens  your  adopted  kinsfolk  here.  You  should 
be  at  hand  in  case  of  need,     Btiuare  of  the  stranger  P* 

"  The  stranger !"  that  must  mean  Barber  Postik ; 
Yvonne  never  much  trusted  him.  What  was  the  danger, 
and  which  of  his  adopted  kinsfolk  did  it  threaten? 
Christophe  asked  himself  this  question  anxiously;  for 
already  ghastly  stories  were  being  whispered  of  the 
doings  in  Paris  and  the  other  centres  of  agitation  in 
France.  If  a  King's  person  were  not  sacred,  who 
would  be  respected  ?    Who  was  safe  ? 

Thinking  such  thoughts  as  these,  Christophe  crossed 
the  landes ;  too  much  absorbed  in  anxious  considerations 
concerning  the  future  to  do  more  than  shudder  slightly, 
as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  grim  menhirs,  which  time  had  not 
touched  nor  weather  changed  since  he  saw  them  last. 
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Besides,  his  conscience  was  at  rest  now,  and  they  oouH 
not  trouble  him  as  they  had  once  done.  Irksome  as  his 
present  life  was  to  him  in  many  ways,  he  felt  it  as  an 
atonement,  as  a  penance,  no  longer  shrunk  from  :  and 
he  was  more  at  peace  than  he  had  tieen  since  the  fatal 
night  by  Saint-Samson, 

The  event  of  the  morning  had  acted  as  a  moral 
tonic  to  him ;  for  he  had  been  greatly  dreading  the 
return  to  Carnac,  the  meeting  with  Genofa,  and 
the  stght  of  his  foster-broiher :  trembling-  (or  Itis 
resolution  against  the  one — not  knowing  how  he  should 
face  the  other,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  dreadful 
secret  within  him. 

Now,  the  thought  of  insurrection  was  uppermost ;  and, 
klo;irc-k  as  he  was,  the  idea  of  resistance  made  his 
heart  beat  with  excitement.  The  image  of  Aymon  as  a 
leader,  swallowed  up  for  the  time  his  character  as  a  son 
whose  father  had  met  death  from  his. 

Yet,  spite  of  this,  Christophe  feh  the  blood  ebb  from 
his  face,  as  he  reached  the  door  of  the  Chateau  of  Coiitmor, 
and  asked  for  Count  Aymon. 

The  servant  was  a  Carnac  man,  an  old  friend,  and 
went  at  once  to  carry  his  request. 

"  He  is  not  in  at  present,"  he  said,  coming  back  ;  "but 
Madame  is  expecting  him.  Will  you  come  in  and  wait? 
Here,"  he  continued,  throwing  open  a  door  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance-hall, — "sit  down,  and  1  will  tell  RI.  le 
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Comte  the  moment  he  comes  in.  We  do  not  know  where 
be  is,  or  you  might  %o  to  him," 

Christophe  thanked  the  servant,  who  retired,  closinf^ 
the  door  behind  him. 

It  was  a  sort  of  inner  vestibule  in  which  the  young 
kloiirek  found  himself.  A  stone-mullioned,  stained  window 
filled  almost  the  whole  of  one  side ;  on  the  other  hung- 
family  pictures,  and  there  was  a  door  at  either  end. 

Christophe  wailed  half-an-hour — an  hour.  The  sun 
sank  lower,  and  streamed  obliquely  through  the  coloured 
glass.  The  lad's  heart  beat  with  impatience.  The 
Carnac  men  must  be  returning,  and  the  seigneur  was 
still  unaware  of  what  had  taken  place.  He  was  ju!>t 
thinking  of  leaving  and  going  in  search  of  Count  Aymon, 
when  a  step  was  heard  in  the  room  beyond,  and  a  hand 
was  laid  on  the  handle  of  the  door  opposite  to  that 
by  which  he  had  entered. 

Christophe  started  up,  expecting  to  see  the  Count 
appear ;  but  no ;  the  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman 
entered  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  walked 
slowly  up  the  corridor.  Perhaps  the  slanting  sunlight 
which  streamed  crimson  through  the  panes,  was  in  his 
eyes,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  see  Christophe.  He  came 
on  with  measured  step,  his  (all  form  stooping  forward, 
his  chin  sunk  upon  his  breast  The  hair  of  his  head 
was  snowy  white,  and  yet  he  did  not  look  old,  and  his 
complexion  was  delicate  as  a  woman's. 
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Christophe  bent  low.  He  guessed  who  ii  must  be — the 
Chevalier  de  Kerdec'h,  whom  all  the  villagers  had  heard 
o(,  but  few  had  seen.  "He  was  such  a  sad  invalid,"  as 
the  Chateau  peojile  said;  "moonstruck,"  whispered  the 
peasants.  When  tht-  Chevalier  was  within  three  paces  o( 
Christophe,  he  saw  him  at  last,  as  he  stood,  cap  in  hand, 
with  the  sunbeams  shining  like  an  aureole  round  his  half- 
lonsured  head. 

"  Ah !"  he  said,  stopping  suddenly,  and  gazing;  earnesdy 
at  the  lad—"  ah,  mon  Dim,  who  is  it  ?" 

A  strange,  wistful,  puzzled  look  came  into  his  pale  blue 
eyes.   "Who  is  it  ?"  he  repeated,  with  the  gaze  of  one  who 
is  walking  in  a  dream,  and  has  been  suddenly  startled. 
"  I  am  Christophe,  Monsieur,"  answered  the  lad. 
"Christophe — whatV  repeated  the  Chevalier;    "you 
have  another  name  ?" 

The  sensitive  colour  rushed  to  the  face  of  the  young 
kloarek. 

"  No,  Monsieur."  Then,  as  he  saw  the  questioning  look 
still  in  the  Chevalier's  eyes,  he  added,  hastily,  "I  am 
Monsieur  le  Comte's  foster-brother ! " 

"  Ah  !  I  thought,  1  thought — but  no  matter.  What  do 
you  want  here,  boy?  Why  do  you. come?  /was  not  to 
blame. 

Christophe  was  surprised  ;  but  he  recollected  what  was 
reported  of  the  Chevalier,  and  answered  as  quietly  as 
possible— 
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"  Nor  does  any  one  think  of  blaming  Monsieur.  I  came 
on  business  with  tlie  seigneur ;  but  they  tell  me  he  is  out. 
Does  Monsieur,  perhaps,  know " 

He  was  cut  short  by  the  hasty  entrance  of  a  valet, 

"  Ah !  Monsieur  is  here,  then  !"  he  exclaimed,  going  up 
to  the  Chevalier,  "  I  missed  him  from  his  room  when  I 
returned,  and  was  anxious." 

He  cast  a  quick  look  of  inquiry  at  Christophe,  and 
moderated  his  anxious  tone  : — 

"  Monsieur's  medicine  is  ready.  Will  he  kindly  come 
and  take  it  ?    It  is  the  hour." 

He  waited  for  an  answer.  But  his  master  paid  mo 
attention ;  he  was  gazing  fixedly  at  Christophe. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  he  asked,  presently,  addressing, 
not  the  e.xpectant  valet,  but  the  young  Itloarek. 

Christophe  felt  strangely  embarrassed  by  the  fixed 
gaze  of  the  gentleman. 

"  I  asked  if,  perhaps.  Monsieur  knew  where  I  might 
find  the  seigneur,"  he  said,  with  an  effort  to  recall  his  own 
question. 

There  was  something  in  the  mild  face  turned  to  his 
which  irresistibly  attracted  and  interested  him.  Each 
pair  of  eyes  seemed  drawn  to  the  other,  and  yet  each 
gazer  was  ill  at  ease. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte  went  down  to  Antonn  Comorre's 
farm  more  than  an  hour  ago,"  said  the  valet,  presently, 
seeing   that  his   master  did   not  reply,      "  Monsieur  le 
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Chevalier  and  I  were  walking  on  (he  north  terrace,  and 
I  saw  him  go ;  you  will  probably  find  him  there.  You 
had  belter  go  now,  young  man,"  added  the  servant,  in  a 
lower  voice ;  "  you  are  disturbing  my  master." 

Chrisiophe  bowed  low,  and  was  about  lo  withdraw,  but 
was  detained  by  the  Chevalier. 

"You  will  come  again?"  he  said,  wistfully.  "I  shall 
see  you  again/" 

"  If  Monsieur  please,"  replied  the  young  klottrck,  sur- 
prised. "  t  am  at  Monsieur's  commands  :  he  has  only  to 
send  for  me." 

He  bowed  again,  left  the  room,  and  took  his  way  to  his 
foster- father's  farm,  wondering  over  his  interview  with 
the  mysterious  and  unfortunate  member  of  the  De 
Kerdec'h  family. 


CHAPTER  III. 

(  THE   ERINK   OF  AN   ABYSS. 


LoNcrELUiw— "  Th4  Osldcn  Ltfind.'' 

The  breeze  of  the  rooming  had  sunk,  the  sun  had  already 
set  in  a  dull  red  haze,  and  scarcely  a  twig  was  stirring,  as 
Christophe  pushed  open  the  garden-gate  (he  noticed  that 
it  was  not  latched)  and  walked  up  the  well-remembered 
path  to  the  back  door. 

When  he  was  about  midway,  he  heard  low-pitched 
voices  to  his  left,  and,  thinking  to  find  some  of  the  family 
there,  he  turned  up  a  little  side  path  which  led  to  the 
dairy. 

The  door  was  partly  open,  and  through  it  he  descried 
what,  even  in  the  waning  light,  he  at  once  recognised  as 
the  figures  of  the  young  Count  and  of  his  foster-sister 
Genofa.  She  was  standing  with  her  face  in  profile 
against  the  gk>om  behind,  dressed  in  her  working  clothes, 
with  the  sleeves  pushed  up  above  her  dimpled  elbows,  as 
though  she  had  been  interrupted  in  her  occupation  of 
straining  the  milk.  He  was  standing  facing  her,  an 
earnest  light  in  his  handsome  eyes,  an  earnest  tone  in  the 
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-"  Then  thou,  at  least,  wilt  stand  by 
Thou,  at  least,  wilt  be  true,  whoev 


voice  which  said :- 
— by  me,  Genofa  ? 
else  fails?" 

Chrisiophe  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot:  the  bloi 
sang  in  his  ears;  something  within  him  seemed  to  rise  i 
and  to  impel  him,  with  passion  well  nig'h  uncontrollable, 
gather  all  his  strenph  together  and  spring  at  his  foste 
brother's  throat.  Vet  he  restrained  himself  by  a  despera 
effort,  and,  with  a  wariness  which  was  scarcely  consckxi 
drew  himself  behind  a  lilac  bush-which  encroached  on  t^ 
path.  Were  they  really  the  jair  he  niok  them  for 
Ci«/i^they  be  such  traitors?  Was  not  the  twilight,  am 
perhaps,  his  own  excitement  deceiving  him  ? 

He  set  his  teeth,  and  forced  himself  to  await  furth< 
proof. 

No ;  he  was  not  deceived.  It  was  Genofa's  voice  an 
none  other,  which  re[died  to  the  appeal : — "  Can  yc 
doubt?  Could  we  deceive  you?" — and  it  was  just  z 
surely  the  young  seigneur's  impetuous  gesture  whic 
raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  while,  he  exclaimed  fervently- 
"  I  knew  it !     We  will  stand  or  fall  together,  Genofa." 

Christophe  heard  no  more.  To  stay  longer  would  h 
to  give  way  utterly  to  the  devil  that  was  in  him.  H 
hand  had  been  uplifted,  his  body  drawn  together  in  tl- 
very  act  to  spring,  when  something — a  sudden  look  t 
motion  on  the  part  of  the  young  Count,  an  effect  of  Itgl 
and  shade, — \\WV\l  was,  he  could  never  tell, — had  recalle 
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in  a  sudden  flash,  the  memory  of  that  lad's  father  by  the 
menhir  of  Saint-Samson  I  It  was  as  though  God  had 
touched  him  and  pointed  to  the  abyss  into  which  he  was 
ready  to  fall.  A  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  came  over 
the  lad,  and  with  a  quick  motion  he  crossed  himself  and 
crept  away. 

Away — away — where  he  knew  not,  with  stumbling  feet 
and  sickening  heart.  The  experience  of  those  last  Ave 
minutes  had  been  almost  more  than  brain  could  bear. 
Heart  and  soul  had  alike  received  a  terrible  blow — blows 
which  were  a  revelation. 

The  young  kbiirek  had  hoped  that  the  passion  for 
Genofa — that  passion  which  he  had  done  bitter  penance 
for,  as  having  turned  him  from  the  narrow  way  of  duty- 
had  been  purified  from  his  heart  by  the  fire  of  self-denial 
and  humiliation.  He  had  hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to 
look  on  her  only  as  a  sister — as  a  sister  whom  he  had  been 
withheld  from  hurting  by  union  with  one  who  bore  such 
a  doom  as  he  did.  Yet  that  first  glance  showed  him  that 
he  had  failed  to  root  the  passion  from  his  breast — he 
knew  it  by  the  pang  it  gave  him  even  to  contemplate  her 
turning  to  another.  And  that  other  was  his  foster- 
brother  !  There  also  his  heart  was  pierced,  and  doubly 
pierced  ;  for  he  had  once  loved  his  young  seigneur  with 
a  brother's  love,  and  had  believed  that  it  nas  returned  by 
one  worthy.  Yet  Aymon  had  known  of  his  betrothal  to 
Genofa ;    he  had  heard  the  sad  story  of  their  parting, 
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doubtless— bad  not  all  the  village  spoken  of  it  • — and, 
linowing  this,  he  could  come  and  defile  the  purity  which 
the  other  brother  had  sacrificed  liimseU  lo  spare.  Yes, 
defile — that  was  the  word.  If  that  purity  could  bt 
dimmed  by  lawful  union  with  one  who  was  the  innoceU 
sufferer  from,  the  unwilling  partaker  in  the  crime  af 
another ;  how  would  it  not  be  polluted  by  being  roads 
deliberately  the  plaything  of  an  idle  hour  ?  Christophe 
never  dreamed  that  the  young  Count  oould  have  another 
purpose ;  he  knew  too  well  the  great  gulf  which  divided 
classes  asunder  at  thai  time  in  France,  when  fo  wed 
one  of  the  tower  orders  was  looked  on,  in  the  upper, 
as  a  disgrace  greater  than  crime  itself. 

The  lad  ground  his  teeth  as  he  thought  of  this,  and 
then  let  his  head  sink  upon  his  breast  in  utter  self, 
abasement  at  the  feeling  of  his  own  wickedness  If 
Aymon  were  guilty,  what  was  he  that  he  should  judge 
him  ?  Had  he  not  been  ready  to  do  murder,  to  dip  his 
hand  in  a  brother's  blood — he,  a  kloarek,  an  aspirant  to 
the  priesthood?  Alas!  he  feh  as  though  that  critne, 
ignorantly  shartd  in  so  long  ago,  had  eaten  its  black 
canker  into  his  very  soul,  and  corrupted  him  through  and 
through.  His  new-found  peace  and  hope  in  a  higher  life 
seemed  utterly  shattered— the  horrible  belief  in  a  pitiless 
and  inexorable  fate  had  returned, 

"Being  that  man's  son,   how  can  I  be  otherwise?" 
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groaned  the  lad  in  his  misery.  "A  murderer's  son— or 
the  Child  of  a  Menhir !— what  does  it  matter  what  I  do  ?" 

His  first  impulse  was  to  quit  the  country  altogether,  to 
leave  things  to  their  fate,  if  by  so  doing  he  might  at  lea$t 
have  some  hope  of  saving  his  own  soul ;  but  the  thought 
of  what  he  had  undertaken  in  the  morning  made  him 
pause.  All  those  brave  lads,  his  old  companions,  who 
trusted  in  him— could  he  desert  them,  break  his  word  to 
them  ?  Would  it,  indeed,  be  saving  his  own  soul  to  play 
the  traitor  to  them?  If  the  revolutionary  committees 
were  to  get  scent  of  their  purpose  before  they  were 
organized,  with  a  leader  at  their  head,  what  was  to 
become  of  the  poor  lads?  He  thought  of  some  of  the 
stories  he  had  heard,  and  shuddered.  There  were  those 
among  the  revolutionary  leaders  who  would  stick  at 
nothing;  and  had  he  not  been  already  warned  against 
Barber  Postik  ? 

At  least  he  must  do  his  errand ;  he  must  see  the  young 
seigneur,  bitter  as  it  might  be.  Till  that  was  accom- 
plished, he  must  restrain  himself,  and  then—  Well, 
afterwards  he  did  not  care  much  what  became  of  him. 


CHAPTER   IV, 


BEMEATK   THE  CRUCIFIX. 


"  OnRiBrry.  s*>>il*  btmhcr. 


At  this  juncture  Christophe's  thoughts  were  interrupted 
by  a  clieer  coming;  from  the  direction  of  the  village. 

"  It  is  our  lads  returning-,"  he  thought  to  himself,  and 
paused. 

He  had  reached  a  '^ (arrefour"  or  place  where  four 
ways  meet,  on  the  direct  road  between  Antonn's  farm  and 
the  Chateau  Coctmor.  It  was  the  same  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  terrible  struggle  on  the  evening  of  the 
Pardon  at  Sainte-Anne  d'Auray.  There  was  the  great 
Crucifix,  at  whose  feet  he  had  knelt  and  submitted  to  his 
fate ;  there  the  stone  on  which  his  tears  of  agony  had 
fallen  ;  there  the  very  spot  which  his  knees  had  touched 
when  he  had  called  upon  God  to  accept  an  atonement  and 
cease  to  visit  upon  him  his  father's  sin. 

What  place  so  suitable  for  the  task  he  had  to  perform  ? 
Here,  at  least,  he  might  hope  for  self-conquest  by  the 
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memory  of  what  he  was,  by  the  power  of  the  Christ 
whose  image  was  nailed  up  there. 

The  young  seigneur  would,  in  all  probability,  pass  that 
way  on  his  return  home.  It  was  now  moon-rise,  and  he 
could  not  miss  him  ;  he  would  wait. 

Thus  resolving,  Christophe  knelt  down  beside  the 
Crucifix,  and  prayed  for  strength  ;  prayed  that  he  might 
remember  what  had  been  done,  by  him  and  his,  to  the 
father  of  this  young  man.  He  had  not  knelt  many 
minutes,  when  a  step  was  heard  on  the  road  leading  from 
Antonn  Comorre's  farm,  and  a  voice  whistling  softly  a 
little  Bretagne  sdne. 

Christophe  rose  as  the  sounds  came  nearer,  and  in 
another  minute  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his  foster- 
brother. 

"  Christophe,  lad,  thou  here !"  exclaimed  Aymon  de 
Kerdec'h,  stopping  short  with  surprise.  "  Why,  Genofa 
told  me " 

The  young  kloiirek  winced  at  the  name,  and  interrupted 
him  hastily. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  I  am  back  on  business.  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  you  from  the 
young  men  of  Camac  and  of  most  of  the  other  parishes 
round  Auray.  They  refused  to  enrol  themselves,  this 
morning,  under  the  Republic.  They  wish  to  join  the 
Cfiaiians,  and  Strike  a  blow  for  the  faith,  if  you  will  be 
their  leader." 
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"Ah,  what  is  that?  Tell  me  aO  about  it  T  exdaimed 
Count  A)nnon,  eaj^erly. 

Christophe  did  so,  speakincf  in  a  cold  butinen-Gke  tone, 
which  lounded  unnaturml,  even  to  himselL 

"  Strang^,"  murmured  the  young'  Count,  as  he  ceaied — 
"  strange ;  that  fellow '  told  me  the  peasants  were 
disaffected  towards  us — warned  me  that  even — ^wdl, 
well,  let  that  pass.  You  are  iun  of  what  you  say, 
Christophe  ?" 

The  jToung  kloiirek's  blood  ting-led  at  the  doubt  which 
seemed  implied.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  mastered 
himself  sufficiently  to  reply. 

"  Monsieur  has  only  to  ask  " 

"Nay,  don't  be  angry,  Christophe,"  wenton  the  other, 
seeing  that  he  had  given  offence.  "  It  is  only  that  I  was 
given  to  understand  the  contrary.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
that,  1  don't  think  1  could  have  kept  quiet  all  diis  time. 
I  have  been  advised  to  keep  quiet ;  to  give  no  cause  of 
offence,  for  my  mother  and  sister's  sake,  and  for  that  of 
my  poor  uncle.  I  think  it  would  kill  him  to  go  into  exfle, 
and  my  mother  is  such  an  invalid  since  her  widowhood." 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  Christophe's  heart  beat  fast 
at  the  last  allusion. 

"  But,"  continued  the  young  Count,  rousing  himself, 
and  speaUng  with  an  eagerness  which  he  could  not 
conceal,  "if  the  lads  have  really  resolved  to  rise— if  they 
really  want  me  for  their  leader  in  the  good  cause— why* 
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then— oh !  to  strike  a  blow  at  those  Blues !  to  join  with 
those  who  have  already  raised  the  white  flag  !  It  would 
be  glorious ! " 

The  young  man's  eyes  sparkled;  he  looked  for  sym- 
pathy from  his  foster-brother;  but  Christophe's  face 
looked  as  hard  as  a  stone. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  the  Count,  presently. 
"  We  have  not  met  for  a  long  time,  Christophe ;  but  you 
seem  quite  changed.  Can  it  be  the  gloom  of  the  coming 
priesthood,  old  boy  ?    No  ?    Well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  knows  well  enough,"  burst  out  the  young 
kloarek;  then  pulled  himself  up  with  an  effort. 

"Monsieur!  Hey-day,  since  when  are  we  on  those 
terms  ?  Can  I  have  offended  the  lad  ?"  he  went  on  in 
an  aside  to  himself.  "Let  me  see,  we  have  not  met 
since—ah,  I  have  it! — the  night  he  caught  me  in  the 
garden  with  pretty  Genofa !  But  Christophe  I "  (he 
turned  again  to  his  foster-brother  with  a  smile)  "  Surely 
thou  hast  forgiven  me  those  hasty  words  in  the  garden 
last  summer  ?  Surely  thou  art  not  jealous  now^  old  boy  ? 
Why,  they  tell  me  thou  hast  quite  given  up  thy  pretty 
sweetheart  for  the  charms  of  the  tonsure !  I  can't  say 
much  for  thy  taste,  for  our  little  foster-sister  is  pretty 

enough  to  tempt  Saint  Anthony  himself;  but "    He 

stopped  in  surprise  at  the  terrible  look  which  showed 
itself  on  his  foster-brother's  face.  For  a  moment  he 
seemed  about  to  do  somethincr  desperate ;  then  his  eyes 
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turned  to  the  Crucilix ;  he  bit  his  lips,  clendied  his  hands 
tilt  the  nails  dented  the  flesh,  held  his  breath  for  a 
moment,  then  answered  with  desperate  calm : — 

"  It  is  not  jealousy," 

"  AVhatj  then  ?  " 

Surprise  took  from  the  young  aristocrat  the  power  of 
saying  anything  more. 

Christophe  looked  at  turn  for  a  moment  and  then 
burst  out  in  a  voice  of  passionate  pleading : — 

"  I  cannot  sec  her  ruined  !  I  cannot  stand  by  without 
a  word  and  see  her  purity  sullied — see  the  little  trusting 
thing  deceived  with  fine  speeches,  till  she  forget  all,  and 
— oh,  Monsieur  Aymon,  1  did  think  once  tliat  you  would 
grow  up  a  worthy  man — don't  do  this;  don't,  don't .'" 

A  sob  choked  him  and  he  covered  his  face. 

A  variety  of  expressions  cliasc<l  each  other  over  the 
face  of  the  gay  young  aristocrat  —  extreme  surprise, 
anger,  consternation— then  a  look  of  genuine  emotion. 
Thoughtless  he  might  be,  but  he  was  not  heartless. 

"  Christophe,"  he  said,  presently,  '  you  are  deceiving 
yourself.  Do  you  think  1  forget  who  Genofa  is?  I 
would  not  harm  her  for  the  world." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  marry  her,  then  ?" 

"  1  ?  Marry  her  ?  No — and  yet  I  could  not  have  a 
prettier  or  a  sweeter  wife  !"  The  last  words  were  added 
with  a  half  regretful  sigh. 

"  Then  it  is  base  in  you  to  trifle  with  her  as  you  ar« 
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doing — to  ask  from  her  promises  as  you  do,  as  though  you 
cared  for  having  them.  If  worse  do  not  come  of  it,  at 
least  her  heart  may  be  broken— broken  to  give  you  a 
moment's  pleasure ! 

The  young  Count  turned  scarlet.  He  laid  his  hand 
impetuously  on  the  short  rapier  which  he  wore,  then 
withdrew  it  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  presume  too  soon  upon  your  pro- 
fession, sir,"  he  answered,  haughtily,  '*a  nice  to-do,  indeed 
about  what,  when  all's  said  and  done,  never  went  beyond 
the  little  scene  in  the  garden  you  unfortunately  witnessed. 
Why,  to  speak  truth,  the  little  hussy  tired  of  the  game, 
which,  I  believe,  so  far  as  her  part  in  it  went,  was 
played  with  a  purpose.  YouWe  the  one  who  has 
committed  the  crime  of  breaking  her  heart,  I  fancy,  if 
anyone's  guilty  !*' 

Christophe  winced,  then  looked  up  half-relieved;  but 
the  words  he  had  overheard  returned  to  his  memory,  and 
he  answered,  coldly — 

**  And  yet  you  made  her  promise  to  be  true  to  you  this 
very  evening." 

The  young  Count  burst  out  with  an  angry  exclamation — 

"  And  pray  how  do  you  know  ? — Eaves-dropping  ?" 

**  I  was  not  eaves-dropping,"  returned  Christophe,  with 
haughtiness,  to  match  his  own.  **  I  came  up  to  the  farm 
to  give  you  that  message,  and  heard  a  few  words  of  what 
you  were  saying  to  her  in  the  dairy." 
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To  his  surprise,  Aymon  de  Kerdec'h  interrupted  him 
with  a  merry  laugh— 

"  Upon  my  word,  ChristO[^e,  you  are  the  most  jealous 
fellow  that  ever  mistook  his  vocation  and  embraced 
celibacy  for  matrimony  1  Did  ever  anyone  hear  of  a 
more  absurd  misconception  ?  Why,  that  was  a  buanea 
interview,  not  a  love-tryst — she  was  promising  to  be  true 
to  me  as  her  liege-lord,  not  as  her  lover  1  There— don't 
look  so  grimly  mystified— this  is  how  it  was.  I  had  been 
been  warned — never  mind  by  whom — that  the  vill^^ 
was  being  turned  against  me ;  that  even  the  Comorre's 
were  no  longer  true;  that  there  wasaplotforbetrajingme 
— see,  I  am  trusting  you,  Christophc :  I  should  hardly  do  that 
if  1  were  the  villain  you  take  me  for.  Well,  I  went  down 
to  speak  to  Antonn  (I  didn't  believe  the  calumny,  o 
course) ;  but  he  was  gone  with  his  wife  to  Auray,  and 
Genofa  had  to  answer  for  them.  There,  Christophe,  are 
you  satisfied?" 

"Then  you  give  mu  your  word?" 

"  Suspicious  still  ?"  The  young  seigneur  smiled  frankly, 
and  held  out  his  hand.  "There,  Christophe;  my  hand 
on  it.  I  have  not  teen  the  pupil  of  Dom  Clem^n^z  quiti- 
for  nothing,  bad  as  you  think  me." 

The  young  kloiirek  was  completely  won.  The  foster- 
brothers  clasped  hands,  the  soft  palm  of  the  aristocrat 
pressing  the  hard  palm  of  the  child  of  the  people.  If 
class  could  meet  class  oftener  like  that,  we  should  see 
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fewer  revolutions.  So  absorbed  had  the  teter-brotbers 
been  in  the  business  between  them,  that  they  had  not 
noticed  the  tramp  of  many  feet  comingf  up  the  lane  from 
the  direction  of  the  village ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  joined 
hands  in  token  of  renewed  confidence  and  friendship,  than 
a  score  of  youngf  men  entered  the  carrefour  and,  on 
perceiving  the  two,  burst  into  a  cheer. 

"  Long  live  Count  Aymon  de  Kerdec'h  and  Christophe 
of  the  Menhir!     Down  with  the  blues !"   ' 

"  Hullo,  lads,"  exclaimed  the  young  Seigneur, 
recovering  from  his  first  start  of  surprise ;  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"  The  matter !"  called  out  a  dozen  voices.  "  Hasn't 
Christophe  told  you  ?  We  want  you  K>  lead  us  against 
the  Blues." 

"  Gently,  my  lads,"  answered  Aymon,  as  the  villager 
came  pressing  around  him,  talking  excitedly  in  Breton, 
and  evidently  carried  away  at  last  by  the  spirit  of  revolt 
which  had  long  been  smouldering  within  them.  But 
though  prudence  bid  him  say,  "gently,"  his  sparkling 
eyes,  and  the  smile  which  curled  about  his  mouth,  showed 
that  he  was  as  joyously  excited  as  any  of  them  at  ihe 
thought  of  at  last  throwing  off  the  enforced  submission  to 
a  hated  authority,  and  striking  a  blow  for  that  liberty, 
which  the  Republicans  prized  so  much  for  themselves,  but 
would  not  accord  to  those  who  differed  from  them. 
The  village  lads,  however,  were   in   no  mood  to  be 

VOL.  III.  H 
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rfprt-sseii,  even  liy  ihe  popular  Stigiicur.  They  crowded 
around  him,  they  entreated,  they  urged ;  and  when,  at 
la^l,  ihe  boy — he  was  scarcely  more — was  so  far  carrifd 
away  hy  the  common  enthusiasm  as  to  make  them  a  sort 
uf  conditional  promise,  their  excitement  knew  no  bounds. 

h  was  a  strange  scene,  under  th«  cold  November  moon, 
to  M«  liiose  sturdy,  long-locked  fellows  cncirclintr  ibc 
two  foster- 1 irothcrs,  coupling  their  names  in  ring^n^ 
cheers,  throwing  up  their  beavers  into  the  air  as  thvy 
husiahed ;  white  upon  them  looked  down  the  wooden 
figuri:'  of  ihi'  ChrUl,  wilh  Mjrrowfol  face  and  outslretc'ir'i 
arms,  throwing  the  awful  shadow  of  the  Cross  upon  the 
young  and  thoughtless  group. 

"  Thoughtless "  is,  however,  scarcely  the  word ;  the 
earnest  Breton  people  are  rarely  thai ;  and  even  those 
young  men,  when  the  first  burst  of  excitement  was  over, 
remembered  the  gravity  of  what  they  were  undertaking, 
and  wilh  one  consent  knelt  beneath  the  Crucifix,  while 
the  young  kloarek  asked  for  a  blessing  on  their  enter- 
prise. So  closely  is  religion  bound  up  with  every  act  of 
the  children  of  America. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DENOUNCED. 

♦'  1*hcre  he  .sta!i^l^  ! 

•  *  *  « 

.  .  The  scene  shift.s — fauj(h  !  what  hangman's  hands 
Pin  to  his  breast  a  parchment?  his  own  band?> 
Read  it.     Poor  traitor,  spit  upon  and  curst !"' 

R.  Bkowmw;— "  Chilile  lio.' ::.:!." 

When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  each  of  the  conspirators 
gave  an  involuntary  start  on  perceiving  that,  in  the 
meantime,  another  individual  had  joined  their  company. 
He  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  carrefour,  evidently 
waiting  for  them  to  rise.  The  moonlight  shone  full  on 
his  short,  thick-set  figure  and  grizzled  hair,  so  that  the 
Carnac  lads  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  him  as 
Barber  Postik. 

'*  Monsieur,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  Count,  and  thtn 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  including  the  peasants — "  Mon- 
sieur, and  good  people,  my  neighbours,  I  was  passing  this 
way,  and  have  seen  and  heard  a  part  of  what,  perhaps 
I  was  not  meant  either  to  see  or  to  hear.  That  I  am 
worthy  of  your  confidence  I  think  I  have  proved  by  this 
time ;  but  let  that  pass.  Only  let  us  thank  Heaven  that 
I  /lave  seen  and  heard;  for  I  am  permitted  to  be  the  means 
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of  warning  you  from   the  brink  of  an  at^ss — a  great 
black  abyss  of  foul  treason." 

"  Treason !"  exclaimed  the  Count,  and  every  voice 
there  echoed  the  vile  word — "  treason  I  what  treason  ? — 
who  is  the  traitor?" 

"  Will  Monsieur  le  Comte  and  my  good  neig^hbours 
permit  me  to  ask  a  question  ?  Am  I  right  in  what  I 
believe  I  heard — namely,  that  it  was  he  whom  you  call 
Chrislophe  of  the  Menhir  who  began  the  rising  at  Auray 
this  morning  ? — thai  it  was  he  who  proposed  Monsieur  as 
the  leader,  and  who  carried  the  message?" 

Young  Aymon  de  Kerclec'h  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
barljer,  and  hesitated  to  answer :  but  his  men  were  less 
prudent. 

"  Yes,  yes !"  shouted  they  all,  with  one  accord ;  "  to  be 
sure  it  was  Chrislophe.    But  what,  then?" 

"  What,  then  ?  Why,  just  this — 'tis  he  who  is  the 
traitor ;  he  proposes  to  earn  a  reward  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  first  compromising  Monsieur  le  Comte  and  his 
people,  and  ihen  Ix-traying  them.  That  is  his  little  game, 
but  I  trust  I  am  in  time  to  stop  it,  good  neighbours." 

"Never I  Chrislophe,  answer  him!  Thrust  the  lie 
down  his  throat,  lad  !"  shouted  Ixith  Seigneur  and  peasants 
with  one  voice. 

The  young  kloUrek,  scarcely  knowing  whether  he  were 
morf  astonished  or  angry  at  this  unlooked-for  accusation. 
stepped  forward  immediately  and  confronted  the  speaker 
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*'  Why  do  you  say  this  ?"  he  asked,  vehemently.  "  You 
know  it  is  false  I" 

"  Bravo,  Christophe  !  we  knew  it  1 "  shouted  his  com- 
panions. **  Come,  lads,  up  with  your  pen  bas ;  let  us 
punish  the  liar  I " 

The  barber  shrank  back,  but  quickly  recovering  him- 
self, he  came  up  close  to  Aymon,  and  said,  impressively — 
*'  Will  Monsieur  allow  me  to  give  a  proof  of  this  fellow's 
untrustworthiness  ?  Monsieur  does  not  know  how  much 
depends  on  his  having  a  moment's  patience." 

The  Camac  lads  had  closed  around;  every  one  who 
carried  his  quarter-staflf  clenched  it  tightly  and  clamoured 
loudly  for  their  victim  to  be  delivered  to  them  without 
more  words.  But  Aymon  had  been  impressed  by  his 
manner. 

"  Let  us  just  hear  what  more  he  has  to  say  for  himself, 
lads,"  he  said.  "  It  can  do  no  harm ;  and  should  it  be 
more  lies,  you  can  give  him  double  punishment." 

"  Ay,  ay !"  exclaimed  the  men,  with  a  grim  laugh. 
And  they  listened. 

**  Now,  fellow,"  said  the  Count,  "  and  mind  your  words 
are  few,  for  should  you  lie,  you  shall  have  a  blow  for 
each." 

**  Monsieur  is  pleased  to  be  witty,"  answered  the  barber, 
with  ill-suppressed  bitterness;  "  but,  nevertheless,  he  shall 
be  obeyed.  What  I  have  to  say  requires  few  words. 
Monsieur's  father  was   murdered.    His    murderer   has 
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hitherto  escaped.  Thore  he  stands!"  He  pointed  lo 
ChrMitophe,  who  was  standing'  out  from  among  his 
fellows,  and  then  closed  with  a  triumphant  accent : — 
"  AVw',  you  will  judge  whether  or  not  he  is  a  fellow  to 
be  trusted!" 

The  young  Count  started,  turned  a  pair  of  w-ide>opta 
eyes  on  the  young  kloiirek,  and  was  silent  for  a  momeni 
from  iihcer  astonishment.  The  villagers  followed  their 
Seigneur's  example.  livery  eye  was  silently  fixed  on 
die  lad,  who  stood  alone,  like  a  prisoner  arraigned  at 
thf  bar. 

Hl'  had  been  listening  for  the  barber's  next  words  in 
contemptuous  confidence,  sure  of  being  able  to  cast  them 
back  in  his  teeth.  But  the  words  which  really  came 
were  as  unexpecteil  as  they  were  terrible,  and  their 
effect  on  the  young  man  was  evident  to  all.  Even  in 
the  moonlight  they  could  sec  the  look  of  awful  horror 
which  came  over  his  countenance,  changing  every  feature 
as  nl  the  sudden  aspect  of  a  ghastly  thing.  The  eyes 
^stended,  the  lips  drew  back  from  the  teeth,  the  head 
drooped,  as  though  it  could  not  hold  itself  upright  any 
longer  to  look  them  in  the  face. 

Christophe  feh  that  the  hour  he  had  so  long  dreaded 
had  come  at  last,  and  it  was  even  more  terrible  than 
fancy  had  ever  pictured  it.  The  blood  surged  up  into 
his  head,  and  sang  so  in  his  ears,  that  he  did  not  at  first 
hear  tl\it  he  was  being  spoken  to. 
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"  Chrislophe  ! "  his  foster-brother  was  saying*,  in  tones 
sharp  with  pain.  "  Christophe,  do  you  not  hear  ?  Speak 
to  us ;  tell  us  it  is  another  lie." 

But  Christophe  answered  not  a  word.  Only  he  raised 
his  head  a  moment,  shot  at  his  foster-brother  a  look  of 
piteous  appeal,  like  that  of  some  wild  animal  taken  in  the 
toils,  for  whom  the  dogs  are  waiting  till  his  captor 
shall  let  him  loose,  and  let  his  head  sink  again  upon  his 
breast.  ^ 

"  Christophe,  speak  I'*  said  the  village  lads,  appalled  at 
the  silence  of  their  champion.  They  had  so  confidently 
trusted  that  he  would  clear  himself  from  the  stranger's 
accusations — they  felt  that  the  honour  of  the  village  was 
at  stake,  and  they  could  not  bear  that  a  Camac  lad  should 
go  down  before  the  weapon — tongue  or  pen-bas,  it  was  all 
one — of  an  outsider.  For  Christophe  was  a  Camac  lad, 
now.  Whatever  his  origin,  they  had  admitted  him  as 
one  of  themselves  by  baptism  and  confirmation,  by  many 
a  religious  rite  and  social  privilege  shared  together,  and 
if  he  would  but  have  spoken,  his  word — for  the  moment 
at  least — would  have  stood  against  that  of  the  stranger. 

But  Christophe  would  not  speak — he  could  not ;  no,  not 
though  his  foster-brother,  his  former  playfellows  and 
companions  wrung  his  heart  with  their  appeals !  For  the 
first  moment  the  accusation  had  so  stunned  him  that  he 
had  not  the  power  to  deny  it.  Afterwards,  when  the  hot 
words  of  denial  were  ready  to  rush  from  his  lips,  he 
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pressed  them  bade,  for  the  thought  of  his  father  kept  him 
silent.  He  hated  the  man  as  an  oppressor;  abhorred 
him  as  one  stained  with  crimes  of  foulest  die ;  bathed 
him  doubly  for  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each 
other ;  yet,  with  all  this,  he  was  his  father,  and  he  could 
not  clear  himself  without  accusing  the  other.  He  knew 
what  the  accusation  would  draw  upon  him,  and  he  could 
not  brings  himself  to  make  it.  The  word /arrw£&  seemed 
to  be  shrieked  in  his  ears  when  he  opened  his  lips  to 
speak,  and  he  shut  them  again  in  horror.  Added  to  this 
there  was  the  morbid  idea  which  that  terrible  sight  had 
so  impressed  on  the  lad's  young  mind — that  he  was 
implicated  in  the  deed,  innocently,  he  knew,  but  yet  the 
fact  remained.  If  the  father  had  struck  the  blow,  the  son 
had  lured  the  victim  to  his  death. 

"  You  see,"  said  Barber  Postik,  at  length,  "  he  cannot 
deny  his  gfuilt.  Will  Monsieur  give  orders  to  secure  him 
before  he  docs  further  harm  ?" 

The  young  Count  started. 

"  Traitor,  indeed,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  convictk>n. 
Yes,  secure  him,  lads  !'* 

Rut  Christophe  did  not  wait  for  the  utterly  petrified 
young  fellows  to  recover  themselves  sufficiently  for  action. 
With  a  sudden  bound  he  darted  from  his  place,  leaped  a 
fence,  and  was  off  like  a  deer  across  the  fields.  He  heard 
iho  others  give  chase;  but  in  the  dim  light,  the  many 
hetl^^es,  cross-lanes,  and  clumps  of  trees  allowed  him  to 
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avoid  them,  and,  doubling-  upon  his  tracks,  he  soon  heard 
their  voices  in  quite  an  opposite  direction ;  he,  running 
towards  the  villag:e,  they  away  from  it.  He  intended  to 
double  again  when  the  next  cross-lane  should  give  him  fit 
opportunity— at  least,  such  was  the  dim  instinct  which 
was  all  his  stunned  condition  allowed  him  to  be  conscious 
of — when,  in  darting  round  a  turn,  he  ran  right  up  against 
a  flgure  coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 

The  lane  was  dim  with  overarching  trees,  so  that  the 
two,  who  had  been  thus  suddenly  brought  up  face  to  face 
by  the  force  of  the  collision,  could  not  distinctly  see  each 
other.  Yet  each  had  uttered  an  exclamation  as  they  met, 
and  Christophe's  voice  had  betrayed  him. 

"  Holy  Vii^in  1  it  is  thou,  Christophe  ?" 

The  voice  was  Yvonne's,  and  a  sudden  impulse  im- 
pelled  the  young  klt^ek  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her  arm, 
and  say  brokenly — 

"  Save  me,  Yvonne ! — for  God's  sake,  hide  me  some- 
where !" 

"  Save  thee,  Christophe  ?"  she  asked  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes — ah !  for  Heaven's  sake,  hkie  me ! — they  are 
coming — they  will  kill  me !"  exclaimed  the  lad,  in  a  voice 
so  changed  by  terror,  that  she  scarcely  knew  it,  and  he 
laid  the  other  hand  upon  her  arm  and  clung  to  her  like  a 
child. 

She  did  not  ask  any  more;  she  saw  that  something 
very  terrible  had  happened  ;  she  felt  that  he  trusted  her. 
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and,  even  at  that  moment  of  horrible  uncertain^,  ^ 
g^irl's  heart  flowed  within  her  at  tiie  thoug:ht.  Drswingr 
his  arm  within  hers,  she  turned  and  wallted  swiftly  bock 
towards  the  villag'e,  which  was  close  at  hand.  Swiftly 
and  silently  she  re-entered  the  cottag«,  opened  the  door 
which  k-d  to  the  hay-loft,  motioned  the  lad  to  precede  her 
up  the  ladder,  and  saw  him  stagier  across  the  floor  and 
sink  down  exhausted  upon  the  hay.  Very  quietly  she 
followed  him,  and,  kneeling  down,  bent  over  him  her 
pure  and  pitying  face. 

" Christqjhe,  my  fiiend,"  she  said,  softly,  "thou  art 
safe  for  the  present,  at  least ;  no  one  will  think  of  looking 
for  thee  here.  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  friend ;  I  will 
watch,  and  warn  thee  of  any  <lang;er.  Do  not  fear.  May 
God  and  the  good  angels  keep  thee !" 

And  the  poor  fugitive,  looking  into  that  sweet,  com. 
passionate  face,  felt  as  though  the  Virgin  Mother  had 
descended  from  her  niche  and  were  bending  down  to 
promise  him  peace ;  and  he  let  that  peace  steal  over  his 
exhausted  senses,  and  slept, 

Y\onne  watched  him  a  moment,  breathed  a  prayer 
over  the  sleeping  face,  and  then  stole  softly  down  the 
ladder  again. 

Some  moments  were  spent  in  arranging  her  grand- 
father's pillows  for  the  night — he  seldom  roused  now, 
except  to  take  food — and  then,  with  a  sigh,  she  knelt 
beneath  her  great-grandmother's  old  Crucifix. 
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"  Oh,  gfood  God !"  prayed  the  girl,  "  Holy  One,  give  me 
strength  !  help  me  to  save  him !  Only  let  me  save  him — 
I  ask  nothing  more.  Accept,  if  it  please  Thee,  my  life 
for  his,  so  only  Thou  keep  him  safe.  Ah,  Jesus,  help  me, 
for  I  love  him — love  him!" 

She  let  her  head  fall  upon  the  clasped  hands  which  lay 
on  the  top  of  her  prie-dieu^  and  hid  her  burning  face  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.     And  there  she  watched  all  night. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
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"All,  Christophe !  ah,  poor,  poor  boy,  how  thou  must 
have  suffered !" 

He  had  told  her  al)— all  but  the  name  of  the  actual 
murderer,  which,  indeed,  she  had  little  trouble  in  guessing 
— told  all,  as  to  a  father  confessor,  or  to  a  tender  mother; 
for  like  a  mother's  was  the  girl's  manner,  as  she  knelt  b; 
him  and  listened.  Such  tender  pity,  such  sweet  com- 
passion was  in  the  noble  face,  touched  by  the  morning 
sunbeams,  which  slid  in  dusty  rays  through  the  chinks  in 
the  walls  of  the  hay-loft.  Such  strong,  earnest  trustiness, 
that  the  fevered  fugitive  felt  calmed  and  eased,  as  be 
leaned  against  the  trusses  of  fragrant  hay,  and  poured  out 
what  had  so  long  lain  festering  on  his  heart. 

'■  Ah,  how  thou  must  have  suffered !"  she  went  on,  in  her 
pitying  voice.  "  But,  Christophe,  my  friend,  thou  canst 
not  have  told  to  Bemi'7.  a!l  that  thou  hast  told  to  me." 
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He  looked  up  at  her  with  a  question  ia  his  eyes. 
"No,"  she  coDttnued,   "no,   else  he  would  not   have 
advised  thee  as  he  did." 

"  Indeed,  I  told  him  all.  What  dost  thou  mean, 
Yvonne  ?" 

He  asked  the  question  half  querulously. 
"  Nay,  do  not  be  vexed,"  she  returned,  gently.  "  But, 
Christophe,  It  seems  to  me  that  thou  hast  done  wrong  in 
flying  to  the  priesthood,  feeling  as  thou  dost  for  Genofa ; 
and  she — ah,  she  loves  thee,  Christophe !  I  know  it.  She 
nearly  broke  her  heart  at  parting— poor  little  thing  !" 
The  lad's  face  quivered. 

"  But,  Yvonne,  the  atonement,  the — ah !  God  knows 
what  it  cost  me !" 
His  voice  broke. 

"Yes,  but  perhaps  God  willed  it  to  be  wrought  out 
otherwise— Mtf»  wast  not  the  sinner,  poor  friend  I  And 
does  God  will  us  to  pay  a  grudging  sacrifice?— one  for 
which,  perhaps,  he  does  not  even  call  ?  Christophe,  I  may 
be  too  presumptuous — Bem&z  and  I  do  not  think  alike 
about  it— but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  other  voca< 
tions  which  are  holy  also,  as  well  aa  that  one.  And,  oh ! 
Christophe,  to  be  fit  for  thai  one,  should  not  one  be  very 
sure  of  the  true  call?  Does  a  man  desire  an  unwilling 
bride,  or  a  woman  an  unwilling  husband?  How,  then, 
shall  we  give  to  God  and  His  Church  a  service,  grudged  as 
a  hard  sacrifice  to  a  severe  taskmaster  ?  when  it  should  be 
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a  love,  burning  for  Him  alone  —  counting  it  almost  too 
great  an  honour  to  be  chosen  for  Hia  peculiar  ministry." 

She  had  spoken  vehemently  the  convictions  of  a  true 
heart,  whose  vory  singleness  and  unselfishness  made  it  see 
through  the  mist  of  sophistry  which  blinds  too  many,' and 
make*  tht-m,  from  a  false  notion  of  God's  n-ill,  mutilate 
the  very  right  hand  which  should  have  done  Him  service. 
She  spoke  the  more  earnestly,  perhaps,  that  she  knew  she 
was  pleading  against  herself.  Her  checks  flushed,  her 
eyt;s  shone,  her  face,  of  too  massive  a  mould  for  beauty  at 
all  times,  became  so  transfigured  that  Christophe  felt 
himself  looking  at  her  in  genuine  admiration. 

She  saw  il,  crimsoned  to  the  brow,  and  turned  away. 
She  could  rot  add  another  word. 

"Well,  il  is  too  late  now,"  said  the  young  kloiirek, 
presently ;  and  she  did  not  contradict  him. 

.^fleTnoon  came  without  anyone  coming  near  the 
fugitive's  hiding-iilace-  Yvonne  had  not  left  the  cottage ; 
and  though  she  could  see  that  there  was  an  unusual  stir 
in  the  village — groups  gathering,  men  and  women  speaking, 
with  many  a  gesticulation — the  abode  of  the  Guenedons 
seemed  in  no  way  an  object  of  suspicion. 

At  length,  towards  three  o'clock,  the  girl  thought  she 
might  safely  leave  her  post  for  a  short  time  to  fetch  water 
for  the  household  needs,  and  see  to  the  cow,  which  her 
meeting  with  Christophe  had  hindered  her  from  bringing 
in  from  the  landes  the  evening  before.     To  tell  the  truth, 
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her  mind  had  run  much  on  the  old  black  cow  during  her 
night's  vigil,  and  she  had  thought  no  shame  to  mingle 
with  her  prayers  for  Christophe  a  petition  that  "Black- 
thorn/' as  she  called  her,  might  not  be  stolen  by  man  or 
beast ;  for  the  girl  and  her  grandfather  were  very  poor, 
and  the  old  man  now  lived  almost  entirely  on  milk. 

So  Yvonne  stole  up  to  the  hay-loft,  told  her  refugee 
that  she  must  go  out  for  half-an-hour,  but  would  lock  the 
door  during  her  absence;  looked  at  her  sleeping  grand- 
father, and  went  out  into  the  raw  air  of  the  grey 
November  day. 

Autumn  leaves,  the  last  survivors  of  the  gay,  green 
dancers  of  summer,  were  falling  sadly  and  slowly,  as  she 
went  along  the  lane ;  little  hard  red  haws  were  all  that 
was  left  on  the  hedges  of  the  delicate  white  which  had 
clothed  them  when  she  and  Christophe  stood  by  the  gate 
that  morning  in  June,  and  he  had  told  her  the  tale  of  his 
love  for  Genofa. 

A  cold  sea-wind,  not  high  and  boisterous,  but  slow, 
dank,  and  drear,  swept  over  the  landes,  bringing  with  it  a 
dim,  grey  mist,  from  out  of  which  the  menhirs  loomed 
more  spectral  than  ever. 

Yvonne  shivered,  in  spite  of  herself,  and  quickened 
her  steps.  She  had  to  go  some  way  beyond  the  first  group 
of  Druid  stones  before  she  could  find  Blackthorn ;  but  at 
length  the  well-known  low  answered  to  her  call,  and  the 
creature  came    running  to    her,  thrusting  its  cold  nose 
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into  bcT  hnnd  and  rubbing  its  shagigy  head  sgnbst  her 
side  like  a  faithful  dog.  The  poor  creature  was  in 
evident  discomfort  for  want  of  milking ;  and,  lotb  bs  the 
gill  was  to  lose  any  of  ihc  milk,  she  stopped  a  moment 
wiihtn  shelter  of  the  menhirs  lo  relieve  the  poor  creawrt 
of  some  of  it,  so  that  she  might  go  home  at  a  quicker 
pace,  \^'hile  she  was  thus  occupied,  the  sound  of  voice* 
close  at  hand  struck  on  her  ear,  and  hearing  Christopi 
name,  she  listened  intently. 

Tlie  speakers  were  hidden  from  her,  whether  by  the 
thickening  pall  of  mist  or  by  the  menhirs,  she  coald  not 
discover ;  but  the  voices  seemed  to  come  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Uli  grey  stone  under  which  she  stood. 

With  beating  heart,  she  pressed  up  nearer  to  it,  crouch- 
ing do^-n  at  its  foot,  and  held  her  breath  to  hear,  while  the 
black  cow  stood  quietly  by. 

"  Now  I'll  just  tell  you  what,  Citizen  Klaskervara,"  a 
voice  said  which  seemed  known  to  her : — "  I  must  hear 
this  secret  now ;  you've  kept  playing  with  me  and  putting 
off  far  too  long  already  :    I  wont  wait  longer." 

"  I  told  you  there  were  others  concerned " 

"  Nonsense !  what  if  there  are  ?  Out  with  it  I  ought  to 
have  laid  information  in  Auray  before  now  against  our 
young  aristocrat  up  there  at  Coetroor.  It  must  be  done 
this  afternoon,  as  you  know  well,  and  although  this  promise 
to  head  the  rising,  which  I  overheard  last  night,  may  be 
ground  sufficient  for  his  arrest,  the  authorities  will  prefer 
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the  whole  slory;  and  you  owe  it  to  me  lo  keep  nothing 
back ;  you  know  that,  Citizen  Klaskervara." 

"  Halt,  there,  Citizen  Barber,"  returned  the  other  .voice — 
"You  owed  it  to  me  to  take  no  steps  against  my  lad 
without  my  knowledge.  Whcrc'd  ysu  have  been  now 
without  my  help?  And  to  go  and  denounce  him  like 
that !" 

"  \i\aX  could  I  do  ?"  asked  the  other,  in  a  more  depre- 
cating tone.  "  He  wouldn't  keep  out  of  the  way,  you  see, 
even  after  all  our  trouble ;  and  seeing  that  we  weie  on  the 
eve  of  a  rising  against  the  Government,  I  was  forced  to 
play  our  trump-card." 

"  And  you  say  he  did  not  deny  his  guilt  P  Never  tried 
to  shift  it  on  to  another  ?"  asked  the  second  voice,  in  a  tone 
of  ill-concealed  anxiety." 

"  No,  why  should  he  ?    It  would  have  been  of  no  use." 

"True,  but  I  scarcely  thought  he'd  have  taken  it  so 
silently.     Well,  he  seems  to  have  got  clear  off." 

"Apparently — there  was  no  tracking  him — but  come 
now,  I  must  be  off;  out  with  the  secret!" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  the  other 
seemed  to  reflect ;  for  when  he  apoke,  it  was  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  has  made  a  sudden  resolve : — 

"  Look  you  here.  Citizen  Barber,  since  the  good  of  our 
beloved  country  requires  it,  I  won't  keep  the  matter  back, 
painful  as  it  may  be  to  me.  It  must  be  for  a  consideration 
though — I'm  a  poor  man.      You  must  see  the  Citizeo 
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Director  io  Auray,  aod  tell  him  I'm  reidy  to  make  the 
deposition  to  the  officer  he  senda  ovv  widi  yoa  this 
eveoing." 

The  other  uttered  an  iropKtient  oftth. 

"  You'd  better  come  with  me  at  once  then,  and  make 
your  depoaition,  at  yoa  call  it,  in  Auiay.  Tata,  man — 
tell  me  now,  and  trust  me  for  the  consideratioD." 

"I  can't— the  matter  requires  thinking  over  before  I 
could  tell  it  straight ;'  and  as  for  going  with  you  to  Away, 
you  forget  that  you  commissioned  me  to  have  the  roads 
and  principal  entrances  of  the  Chiteau  watched,  in  case 
the  aristocrats  get  wind.  You  can't  do  without  me,  yoa 
see.  Citizen  Barber." 

The  other  swore  again  under  his  breath,  but  sub- 
mitted 

"Well,  at  least,  you  promise  to  tell  all,  this  evening?" 

"  Yes — for  a  consideration.  How  much  will  they  offer, 
think  you?" 

"Will  five  louh  do?" 

"Not  more?"  {in  a  tone  of  disappointment). 

"Scarcely,  the  country's  poor.  And  see,  should  not 
her  sons  serve  her  for  love?" 

A  queer,  untranslatable  sound  was  the  answer ;  then, 
^ter  a  pause: — 

>'  Well,  well,  111  take  five.  We  meet  to-night,  then, 
A Hark  I  what  was  that?" 

Yvonne  trembled  in  her  hiding  place,  as  she  heard  a 
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step  move  round  the  meohir ;  but  hec  position  at  its  foot 
and  the  thick  mist  shielded  her. 

"  Humph,  only  an  old  cow  browsing,"  said  the  voice, 
which  she  now  koev  to  be  Barber  Postik's.  Yes^ ;  we 
meet  as  arranged.  Now,  see  to  posting  your  brethren  the 
klaskervaras.    Adieu ! " 

" /i«  diablci"  munnured  the  other,  when  his  fellow 
conspirator  was  far  enough  to  be  beyond  earshot;  and 
then,  with  a  chuckling  laugh,  he  also  moved  away  into 
the  mist. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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/'.  -  "  I'l.  uVoui  ii  \hU  i:\t:niiij; ;  a:ul  I  will  |irescnll)-  pen  down  my  dilcznmast 
<:.. I. ■  »..■,»;  I  y-'.'.f  in  niy  i.*.ri:iiniy,  put  myself  into  niyiiiort.il  iircparatioii  ....  I 
1::  .'\.  r.'i  v. '.M  ihc  >uv.ce>H  will  l)c  ;  bui  the  attempt  I  vow." 

Smakkm-k  \ke  :—**AU'$  weil  that  ends vrell." 

Tin.  jirwer  of  reading  thought  is  a  privilege  which  we  all, 
at  tii:iLS,  would  give  large  sums  to  possess.  To  look  into 
t'ne  iiiiiid  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy,  and  see  there  the 
the  L-l.is  and  intentions  which  he  is  hiding  from  us  under 
the  mask  of  reserve  or  hypocrisy,  is  what  many  long  to  do ; 
but  sue):  a  peep  behind  the  scenes  is  given  but  to  few  in 
this  world  of  tact.  In  the  world  of  fiction  it  is  other^vise* 
The  showman  there,  at  least,  is  behind  the  curtain,  and 
can  raise  it  wlien  he  pleases  to  give  his  audience  a  peep. 

We  will  use  this  privilege  now,  and  look  into  the 
thinking  -  machine  (it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  mind)  of 
Matelinn  CJourven,  the  klaskervara. 

He  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  very  rapid  calculation 
of  chances  when  giving  his  answer  to  the  barber ;  he  now 
went  over  matters  rather  more  at  leisure,  as  he  walked 
across  the  landcs  towards  Carnac,  in  the  cold  grey  mist. 
**  Vcs,"    he  thought   to   himself,    *'  I    will   chance   it.     It 
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seems  to  be  now  or  never,  for  there  is  no  eluding  thit 
fellow  any  longer.  I  must  either  keep  mum  and  iTy,  oi 
else  make  a  bold  attempt  to  realise  all  the  capital  I  can  on 
this  little  secret  at  once  ....  Let  me  see^  the  chances 
in  my  favour  are : — first,  the  lad  has  disappeared,  bearing 
the  blame  in  silence — filial  piety  which  I  daied  haidly 
expect,  and  ceitainly  could  never  have  counted  on ;  second, 
he  does  not  know  anything  of  my  wheieabouts,  not  having 
rect^nised  his  dad  in  this  venerable  wig  and  beard  ;  nor 
do  the  anstocrats  up  there  yet  know  me  to  be  their  ancient 
pensioner — I  begged  of  madame  the  other  day  and  she 
never  recognised  me ;  third,  the  heirs  of  the  late  Count — 
rest  his  sool — will  be  even  more  anxious  than  he  was  to 
have  the  secret  kept,  now  the  crime  of  murder  (for  in  self- 
defence  I  must  keep  up  that  fiction)  is  added  to  that  of 
plebeian  blood,  and  certain  other  little  ttifles,  as  a  stain  on 
the  family  scutcheon.  They  will  buy  il,  I  think,  for  a  trifle 
more  than  those  five  louh,  which  I  can  also  pocket  by 
selling  my  second-hand  goods  for  new,  before  my  friend 
the  barber  has  time  to  discover  my  little  previous  traflic. 
Then — well,  my  aristocrals  will  be  safely  cjgeil,  and  can't 
turn  on  me,  and  I  can  carry  my  gains  wlih  me  beyond 
seas,  so  that  even  if  my  son — ha !  ha ! — should  hear  of  the 
accusation  and  turn  on  his  poor  father  with  a  counter- 
charge in  revenge,  I  am  out  of  the  way. 

Hem,  Matelinn  Gourven,  my  friend ;  promising,  is  it  not  ? 

Now  let  us  calculate  the  chances  against;  firstly,  my 
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vistocrab  ma)^!'!  bite— don't  know  the  valae  of  the 
Kcret,  don't  care,  etaUra,  Scarcely,  I  think ;  secoodly, 
hearing  it,  they  may  turn  on  »m— fit  the  cap  on  the  ri^ 
head,  (tiekra.  Hardly,  if  you  manage  well,  my  friend. 
Anyhow,  1  will  have  the  money  first,  and  they  will  woo  be 
in  the  keeping  of  the  nation ;  thirdly,  that  baiber  and  hii 
troop  may  catch  me  playing  tnitor — thai  would  be 
awkward  indeed ;  but  I  think  I  have  time  enoo^t — 'tb 
worth  the  risk,  anyhow.  AUons,  my  friend,  be  qmck — let 
t  few  tpies  in  case,  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  and  then,  hey 
for  Coi-tmor  and  my  confcsaion  !  Ha,  thongh !  whom 
■hall  I  make  to — the  Chevalior,  or  the  Count  P  Saints  aid 
me.  there's  a  poser  !  l,ei'fi  see,  who  will  pay  most  ?  Wdl, 
I  (hink  [he  young  man — I  don't  know  ihoagh,  it  concenu 
tliL'  other  more  nearly.  Well,  chance  must  determine. 
J'resli;  my  friend,  thou  hast  no  time  to  lose !" 


CHAPTER  VI 1 1. 


PAST   AND    PRESENT. 


"  Memory,  with  •«ad  eyes, 
Holding  the  folded  annals  of  my  youth.** 

Tennyson—"  Th^  Oardinef's  Dwtghier." 

Yvonne  waited  till  all  was  silent;  she  did  not  even  stir 
from  her  cramped  position  till,  as  she  concluded,  the  two 
conspirators  had  had  ample  time  to  get  clear  off;  then  she 
rose,  trembling  in  every  limb,  crossed  herself^  murmured 
a  prayer,  and  turned  homewards,  the  black  cow  keeping 
close  behind  her. 

The  mist  still  clung  thick  and  white  round  the  sodden 
earth  ;  but  the  wind  was  rising  a  little,  and  here  and  there 
the  curtain  began  to  lift  slightly,  showing  now  one  gaunt 
menhir,  now  another.  It  showed  something  else  when  the 
girl  and  the  cow  entered  the  lane  which  led  to  the  village — 
namely,  a  lame  beggar,  on  a  pair  of  rude  crutches,  posted 
in  the  middle  of  the  road  like  a  sentinel. 

He  eyed  the  pair  closely,  then  moved  aside  to  let  them 
pass,  neglecting  to  use  his  usual  whining  petition  for  a 
a  little  sou  or  a  piece  of  bread.  This  was  a  significant  fact, 
and  after  what  she  had  overheard,  the  girl  quickly  drew  her 
inference  —  namely,    that    conspirator    number    two    had 
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already  began  his  work,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  spies 
set  on  anyone  who  might  be  going  to,  or  coming  from  the 

"  Probably  he  is  not  lame,  after  all,"  she  thought, 
knowing  the  tricks  of  many  of  the  fraternity  of  the  wallet : 
and  the  went  on,  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  being 
watched,  till  she  was  out  of  sight. 

Securing  Blackthorn  in  the  cow-shed,  Vt'onne  ascended 
the  ladder,  her  heart  healing  for  the  safety  of  her  fugitive) 
in  spite  of  what  she  had  heard  the  conspirators  say  of  their 
ignorance  of  his  whereabouls ;  but  Christophe  was  there 
all  safe,  and  sleeping  profoundly,  his  great  limbs  stretched 
upon  the  hay,  and  his  dark  face,  looking  sadly  worn  in 
spite  of  its  youth,  just  touched  by  the  misty  ray  which 
sloped  through  a  loophole  in  the  wall. 

The  girl  stood  over  him,  gazing  intently,  as  though  she 
would  learn  the  features  all  by  heart ;  though  indeed,  poor 
soul,  she  had  them  there  already. 

He  stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  his  lips  opened  and 
murmured  a  name.  It  was  Genofa's.  The  girl  heard 
it,  and  her  noble  brow  contracted  as  with  pain ;  she 
clasped  her  hands  tightly  tonether  for  one  moment; 
the  next  they  were  relaxed,  and  a  finger  raised  to  her 
forehend  to  cross  out  the  involuntary  frown  with  the 
holy  sign. 

■'I  must  wake  him,"  she  murmured;  "and  yet — my 
God,  it  wVi\  be  \'^  see  V™  ^<i '.    I  know  it,  I  know  it !     We 
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may  never  meet  again ;  yet  I  must  hasten  the  parting — God 
help  me!" 

An  upward  glance  made  the  words  a  prayer.  Then  she 
stooped  and  softly  called  him  by  his  name. 

The  lad  started,  looked  up  wildly,  saw  who  it  was,  and 
raised  himself  into  a  sitting  posture. 

"  Christophe,  my  friend,"  said  the  girl,  softly,  "  I  have    . 
something  to  tell  thee.     Don't  be  afraid;  it  is  God  who 
has  let  me  hear  it."    And,  kneeling  by  him  on  the  hay, 
she  told  him  all. 

Christophe  listened  intently,  and  when  she  had  finished 
he  started  up. 

**  I  must  go,"  he  said — "  I  must  warn  them  at  oncei 
Don't  keep  me,  I  say,"  he  added,  impatiently,  as  Yvonne 
laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  But,  listen  a  moment,"  she  said,  in  her  soft,  calm  voi<^e ; 
and  such  was  its  tone,  that  the  impatient  lad  could  not 
choose  but  listen.  "How  wilt  thou  go?"  she  asked. 
"  Think  \  all  the  avenues  are  watched,  and  even  if  thou 
couldst  get  past,  they  would  recognise  thee ;  and,  after  that 
accusation,  wouldst  thou  be  believed,  supposing  even  the 
Seigneur  should  grant  an  interview?  Think,  Christophe 
what  good  wouldst  thou  do  them  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
Chateau  dungeons?" 

The  lad  stamped  his  foot 

"It  is  true,"  he  said  —  "it  is  true;  but  I  must 
risk  it  on  the  barest  chance.    Yvonne,  wouldst  have  me 
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— me,  of  all  people  —  leave  ihem  to  bll  into  this  sturt 
unwarned  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  quietly,  "  /  will  go," 

"  Bat  how  ?  They  will  not  let  thee  pass,  Yvonne.  And 
those  viUuns— a  girl  like  thee— who  knows  what  they 
might  not  do  7" 

She  thought  a  moment. 

"Listen.  Chrislophe,"  she  said,  presently:  "dost  re- 
member the  path  through  the  wood,  the  door  behind  the 
summer-house,  and  the  spiral  stair  ?  Dost  remember,  when 
Aunt  Tina  was  housekeeper  there,  in  our  childish  da>-s, 
and  we  used  to  play  at  the  Chateau  ?  Dost  remember 
how,  one  day,  we  found  the  door,  ihou  and  I,  and  she 
made  us  swear  on  the  Crucifix,  never  to  tell  the  secret  i 
Ah,  how  frightened  she  was,  the  dear  good  aunt  1" 

"  I  remember.  Yes,  I  can  go  that  way.  They  will  not 
watch  the  wood-path,  if  they  do  not  know  about  the  door. 
Let  me  go,  Yvonne." 

"  But  listen  again.  We  must  go  together.  I  will  not 
keep  thee  back,  Christophe,  for  I  cannot  open  the  door 
alone,  that  statue  which  hides  it  is  too  heavy  for  me  to 
move ;  but  I  must  be  the  one  to  go  in  and  give  the 
warning.     Indeed,  Christophe,  it  is  the  only  way." 

The  lad  thought  a  moment. 

"Thou  art  right,  Yvonne,"  he  said,  presently.  We  will 
go  together.  Come,  let  us  waste  no  time ;  it  grows  dusk 
already,  ai\d  this  mist  will  help  to  hide  us." 
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They  went  dovn  the  ladder  into  the  dwelling-ioom 
All  was  very  stilL  The  wood-fire  smouldered  upon  the 
hearth  ;  the  large  old  Cnidfix  loomed  out  from  the  gloom 
beside  the  large  bed,  where  lay  the  old  man.  His  grand- 
daughter went  to  look  at  him  before  starting  j  she  knew 
he  was  past  missing  her  now ;  for  day  and  night  had  been 
alike  for  weeks  past  to  old  Perik  Guenedoo.  Christophe 
stood  by  the  dOOT,  waiting  impatiently. 

Yvonne  bent  over  the  withered  face.  How  beautiful 
it  looked !  There  was  not  a  sign  of  pain,  and  the  usual 
heavy  breathing  was  bushed. 

"  Dear  grandfather,  he  sleeps  like  a  child,"  she  murmured. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  she  beat  to  kiss  his  brow. 
It  was  cold  as  that  of  a  statue  1 

The  girl  uttered  a  cry.  Christophe  heard,  came  to  her, 
looked  also,  and  saw  how  it  was.  The  old  man's  last 
sleep  was  over,  and  his  soul  had  wakened  in  another 
world  than  this  1 

The  girl  sank  on  her  knees  with  a  sob,  and  buiied 
her  face  in  the  bed-dothes.  The  young  kloarek  hesiuted 
a  moment,  then  knelt  beside  her,  and  repeated  one  of 
the  prayers  for  the  dying.  Then  he  rose ;  but  the  gid 
knelt  on,  silent  and  modonless.  Christophe  was  at  his 
wits'  end ;  he  looked  at  the  window ;  the  gloom  was 
gathering  ;  he  looked  at  the  girl ;  she  seemed  to  hare 
forgotten  everything  but  her  sudden  loss.  Yet  their  «rrand 
was  one  of  life  and  death  I 
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GeaOf.  hat  taalf,  he  ptt  Iw  kud  oo  bet  ihoaldet. 
Sc  samui  m  kit  taath,  ami  looked  i^ 

**  ViiMi."  he  ind;  gBaOf,  -  *c  Bvt  noc  forget  the 
tfim  a  tkc  (kMJ    iy  wnU  mm  hnc  ■nkcd  it.    He 


The*,  on  *  tuMem,  d>e  cahned  ticndt  . 

"Coiar.  I  13B  rcadT,"  itM  uid  :  xiid  ihc  coveiri  (tie 
old  nun's  fice,  took  his  old  bnthom  from  the  wall,  and 
let't  the  bouse  without  another  word. 

Out  of  the  vilbge.  aloDg  the  h;dge-row  oo  its  inner 
side,  they  went ;  keeping  to  '.he  fields,  avoiding  tbe  lanes, 
hidden  by  the  mist  and  gloom,  and  stopped  by  no  one. 
Side  by  side  Ihcy  went,  over  the  f^tcn  leaves,  with  nevet 
a  word  between  them,  startling  a  rabbit  qow  and  then, 
but  seeing  no  other  living  being.  Then  into  the  wood, 
and  along  a  winding  path,  tittle  used  but  by  four-footed 
passengers,  for  it  was  choked  by  fern  and  brushwood 
in  several  places,  and  the  briars  had  thrown  ihemselvcs 
across  in  many  a  thorny  garland.  The  mist  hung  thick 
among  the  branches  overhead,  and  dripped  in  slow  drops 
upon  the  mouldering  vegetition  which  strewed  the  ground. 
I^eath  and  decay  were  in  the  damp,  still  air.  They 
reared  the  Ch;Ueau,  A  wilderness  was  on  this  side — an 
Lcmp'.  tan^^e  of  shmbs,  which  had  once  been  a  garden 
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when  there  was  a  Seigneur  de  Coetmor  always  in  residence. 
The  De  Kerdcc'h  family  had  always  preferred  their  own 
ancestral  home  in  the  north,  and  Chiteau  Coetmor  had 
been  neglected  in  consequence. 

The  November  twilight  was  thickening  fast ;  our  two 
friends  could  see  little  through  it  but  a  high-pointed 
gable,  with  a  weathercock  atop,  showing  between  two 
tall  poplars,  and  a  little  light  already  twinkling  in  a  window 
half  way  up. 

They  entered  the  garden,  past  the  old  stone  fountain, 
with  its  moss-grown  nymph  emptying  a  pitcher — which, 
indeed,  poor  thing,  she  need  not  have  troubled  to  do, 
seeing  there  had  been  no  water  in  it  since  the  two  were 
children — down  the  garden  steps,  with  the  stone  balustrade, 
the  roost  of  four  aged  peacocks,  too  old  and  sleepy  to 
scream  an  alarm,  and  into  My  Lady's  Bower. 

This  was  an  ancient  summer-house,  placed  with  its  back 
to  the  Chateau  wall,  smothered  in  creepers,  and  approached 
through  a  maze — well  named,  but  better  now,  perhaps,  than 
when  some  bygone  Comtesse  de  Coetmor  had  it  con- 
structed to  increase  the  difficulties  of  those  who  would 
penetrate  to  her  bower.  Inside  the  summer-house  it  was 
quite  dark  ;  but  the  memory  of  childhood's  days  is  strong, 
and  Christophe  and  Yvonne  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
their  way.  They  felt  about  for  the  stone  statue  of  Flora 
which  stood  in  a  niche  at  the  back,  found  it  in  the  old 
place,  struck  a  light  {i\ie  materials   for  which  had  been 
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crnkd  there  by  Yvonne),  i>hadcd  it  caiGAilly,  «nil  set 
tbemaelvei  to  the  tuk  of  unmasking  the  secret  door. 

The  light  gicimed  on  the  green-suiacd  person  of  the 
Goddcsi  of  Flowers,  on  her  mossy  limbs  aod  Ucben- 
garaished  (ace.  Truly  she  was  no  beauty,  and  a  broken 
ooie  nude  her  ttill  leu  k>. 

Yvonne  smiled,  in  spite  of  the  gravity  o(  the  situatioti, 
a«  she  looked  on  poor  Flora's  pitiful  plight,  and  remem- 
bered the  childish  romp  which  hod  in  part  been  the  cause 
of  it. 

"  Dost  remember  toppling  her  over  aod  breaking  her 
nose,  Christophc?"  she  whispered. 

"  Ay,"  he  returned,  in  the  some  cautious  voice ;  "  we 
should  never  have  discovered  the  door  but  for  that 
accident." 

Moving  Flora  from  her  niche,  a  little  round-headed  rivet 
in  the  stonework  was  found  and  pressed)  which  caused  a 
portion  of  it  to  turn  on  a  pivot,  disclosing  a  loir,  nairow 
door.  Another  spring  opened  this,  and  the  two  found 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  a  spiral  stair,  which  seemed  to 
wind  upwards  in  the  thickness  of  the  wait.  They  entered, 
cautiously  closing  the  door  behind  them,  and  began  the 
giddy  ascent.  Presently  Vvonue,  who  was  in  advance, 
reached  a  nanow  landing,  from  which  a  passage,  nairowei 
still,  turned  off  to  the  left.  She  tumedi  signed  to  Chris- 
tophe  to  stay  where  he  was,  followed  it  a  few  paces,  and 
k   Hopped  ouUide  a  door  similar  to  the  one  below. 
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Voices  sonnded  from  within  Ij 

Again  the  girl  glanced  round  at  where  her  companion 
stood  hoIdiDg  the  light,  put  her  finger  to  her  lips,  beckoned 
to  him,  and  remained  listening,  with  her  hand  on  the 
spring. 


CHAFI'LR  IX. 

MATF.LINN   COL'RVKN's   LITTLE   SECRET. 
"  If  hnd  1>e  iKnrcd  uhI  hcArt  Ite  urc, 

"  SnUoria  snil  .^nii^  itT  iln'lliuty. '' 

Fail,  as  the  klaskervaia  put  it  to  himself,  decided  the 
knotty  (luestion  for  him  simply  cnou(;h. 

"  To  wliich  of  the  Seigneurs  can  I  speak?"  he  asked  the 
lackey  wlio  openeit  the  door  to  him.  "  I  come  on  ira- 
porlant  business." 

The  lackey  looked  at  him,  and  hesitated  a  moment.  He 
saw  the  man's  position  by  his  dress,  and,  had  the  times 
been  in  their  normal  condition,  would  probably  have  sent 
him  about  his  business ;  but,  as  things  were,  the  seeming 
begi;ar  might,  as  likely  as  not,  be  the  bearer  of  an  im- 
portant message  from  some  of  the  Chouan  leaders,  with 
whom  the  servant  shrewdly  suspected  his  master  was 
about  to  connect  himself,  and  to  repulse  him  might  be 
dangerous. 

"  I  will  see,"  he  said,  civilly,  and  retired  into  the  house. 

"Monsieur  le  Comte  left  home  early  this  morning,"  he 
said,  returning  presently ;  "  but  Monsieur  ie  Chevalier  will 
see  you.     Step  this  way." 
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"  Good,"  answered  the  klaskervara  aluud,  adding  to  him- 
self, "So? — ah,  then,  it  is  probably  just  as  well," 

He  followed  the  servant  across  the  hall,  and  the  inner 
vestibule,  where  Christophe  had  waited  the  day  before,  and 
then  up  a  sturcase  which  led  to  the  suite  oi  rojms  set 
apart  for  the  Chevalier  de  Kerdec'h. 

The  Chevalier  was  sitting  in  his  usual  position  by  the 
wood-fire,  with  his  forehead  leaning  on  his  hand,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  glowing  logs.  He  looked  up  as  the 
klaskervara  entered,  and  signed  to  him  to  come  forn-aid, 
while  the  lackey,  on  another  sign,  withdrew. 

Matelinn  Gourven  approached  as  far  as  the  wjlf-skin 
which  lay  befoie  the  fire,  and  there  remained  standing. 
The  Chevalier  did  not  offer  him  a  seat,  or  make  any  move- 
ment himself  beyond  a  slight  bend  of  the  head ;  that  done, 
he  almost  seemed  to  forget  that  anyone  was  present,  and 
reUpsed  into  his  usual  state  of  profound  and  dreamy 
tuelancholy. 

For  once  in  a  way  Matelinn  Gouiven's  native  audacity 
was  at  fault  j  he  even  felt  not  altogether  at  his  ease.  It 
is  embarrassing  at  any  time  to  have  one's  presence  entirely 
ignured,  and  the  errand  on  which  the  klaskervara  had 
ome,  n)ade  the  reception  he  was  receiving  more  than 
■.mpleisant. 

"This  won't  do,"  thought  our  rascally  acquaintance, 
after  waiting  some  minutes  without  remit, — "this  won't 
do,"     He  coughed  slightly. 


1.10  A   CHtLD   OF  TBE  MKXBiR.  ^ 

The  Cbevalkt  suned  and  lootad  vp. 

"Ah,  1  forgot,"  he  ud  "Pvdon  wit,  nr;  £d  jna 
waoi  aajrtbtQB?" 

"  \^'uu  anytfaii^  indeed  T  uid  the  nutoc,  m/A*  rsM, — *■  I 
shmlil  jait  think  I  did." 

What  be  (aid  aloud  wu  ;  "  Monsiettr  will  excuse  tne  for 
impoftunij^  him  \  twi  I  am  here  on  bosinesi  of  the 
gicalesi  imptntuice.  I  lia«e  a  seciet  to  confide  to 
Monsieur  which  hat  been  kq>t  from  him  too  long;  bat 
fitU  he  niul  promiic  to  Torgivc  mc  my  share  in  the  *^roagfl 
and " 

"  What  ?"  asked  the  Chevalier,  absendy ;  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  and  to  be  in  danger 
of  again  forgetting  the  matter  in  hand. 

Ths  klaskervara  saw  that  he  must  come  to  the  front. 

"  Monsieur  will  remember  a  young  peasant  girl  of  L<^on, 
called  Ro^eiine  Miorcec?" 

I'iie  Cht^valier  started  as  though  struck  by  an  electric 
shock ;  rose  hastily  and  stretched  out  his  hands,  trembling 
all  over,  and  vainly  trying  to  speak.  But  the  klaskervara 
went  on  unmoved. 

"Monsieur  would  like  to  hear  what  became  of  her? 
Well,  if  he  will  swear  to  me  on  the  Crucifix  not  to  make 
any  usu  against  me  of  wliat  I  am  ready,  to  tell  him,  and 
will  give  me  a  hundred  louis  (or  say  two  hundred  ?)  I  may 
perhaps  be  able " 

liut  tlie  Chevalier  had  found  voice,  and  interrupted  him 
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with  words  which  were  almost  a  ciy,  so  piteous,  so 
tremblingly  eager  was  the  tone  io  which  they  were  uttered. 

"A  hundred  louis?  Yes,  yes,  two  hundred  if  you  will 
— that  is  (with  an  anxious  look)  if  I  have  them.  Anything 
to  hear — to  hear  of  her.  Ah,  have  pity— speak,  tell  me  1 
Man  Dieu,  how  it  pains  me  )ure !" 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  turned  very  white,  and 
gasped. 

"  But  the  money — I  must  have  it  first,"  said  the  hard 
voice  of  the  kUskervara. 

The  Chevalier  went  to  a  secretary,  unlocked  it,  drew  out 
a  secret  drawer,  and  counted  out  its  contents  before  the 
klaskervara  with  trembling  fingers.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty  louis. 

"  Take  them,  I  have  no  more ;  these  are  hard  times  for 
us,"  said  the  Chevalier,  looking  up  wistfully  at  the  ragged 
rogue  and  pushing  the  coins  towards  him. 

"  Are  they  not  enough  7'  he  added,  nervously,  as  the 
other  greedily  pocketed  them,  and  still  held  out  his  hand. 
"  Indeed  I  have  no  more.  Ah,  tell  me  about  her,  for  the 
love  of  God !" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  give  me  that  ring  into  the  bargain,' 
replied  the  klaskervara,  fixing  his  covetous  eyes  on  a 
curiously-engraved  gold  ring  which  the  gentleman  wor& 

Raoul  de  Kerdech  pulled  it  off. 

"  It  was  my  mother's,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  "  But  no 
matter,  I  must  hear,  cost  what  it  may. 
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"  I  n-ish  1  had  Imoira  sooDcr  whAt  &  soft  he-  a,  and 
how  easy  my  Uik  would  be."  reflected  Muelinn  Goqtvcd, 
"  I  would  have  found  a  market  before  this,  and  effected  a 
belter  Jiiilc,  g>iod  as  this  is.  Well,  well,  it's  done  now. 
Now  for  the  story,  and  a  short  cut,  too ;  or,  I  shall  be  cut 
short — ba,  ha !  At  present,  Monsieur  wDl  take  the  little 
oath,"  he  added  aloud,  with  a  (rracious  smite;  "then  the 
secret  is  his ;  I  asle  nothing  more." 

The  Chevalier  drew  a  Crucifix  from  his  bosom,  and  in  a 
voice,  shaking  under  the  pressure  of  rnicl  suspense,  swore 
as  desired.  Then  he  tottered  back  to  his  chair,  sank 
into  it,  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands,  ahd  said,  in  a 
faini  voice  : — 

"  Begin." 

"If  Monsieur  will  allow  me,  1  also  will  take  a  chair," 
said  the  ragged  visitor  with  cool  effrontery,  and  sat  down 
opposite  the  gentleman. 

"  Monsieur  is  sure  no  one  is  listening  ? "  he  went  on, 
with  a  glance  round  the  room.  "  Ah,  well,  then  we  will 
begin.  Monsieur  remembers  Rozenne  Miorcec?  Yes?  Of 
course.  She  was  a  rare  village  beauty,  and  first  love  is 
not  easily  forgotten.  She  was  Monsieur's  first  love,  as  I 
am  aware  ;  perhaps  he  is  not  aware  that  she  was  also  my 
first  admiration  ?  No  ?  \VelI,  of  course,  she  preferred 
Monsieur — that  goes  without  saying,  when  the  choice  was 
between  a  peasant  and  an  aristocrat  Monsieur  saw  a  good 
deal  o(  ^eT,\  \ie,\.\Wi',  mote  than  the  late  M.  le  Comte  de 
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Kerdec'h  quite  liked  There  were  reasons,  he  feared,  that 
Monsieur's  sympathies  were  being  enlisted  too  strongly  on 
the  side  of  the  lower  orders ;  he  feared,  too,  that  the — what 
shall  I  say  ? — connexion  with  the  beautiful  Rozenne  might 
lead  to  a  misalliance :  be  knew  Monsieur's  high  principles 
and  feared  the  charms  of  the  Rose  of  L6on.  Ah,  she  was 
a.  beauty !  Fresh  as  the  flower  she  was  named  after, 
graceful  as  a  fawn,  and  sweet  as  the  morning  air  I" 

The  Chevalier  uttered  a  quivering  sigh. 

"Monsieur  thinks  so?"  continued  the  kUskervara, 
"  Well,  I  thought  so  also,  and,  naturally,  I  did  not  love 
Monsieur  the  better  for  it.  Yet,  with  all  her  charms,  the 
Count  was  right  The  old  blue  blood  of  the  De  Keidec'h's 
would  have  been  terribly  contaminated  had  it  mixed  with 
that  which  ran  in  the '  sweet  veins  of  a  common  peasant 
girl.  Yes,  yes,  that  goes  without  saying.  Also  there  was  a 
clause  in  the  marriage  settlements  of  Mcnsieur's  mother, 
who  was  a  De  Coetmor,  that,  failing  male  heirs  to  the 
Comte  de  Coiitmor  her  brother,  all  that  great  estate  shoidd 
pass  to  her  second  son  (supposing  she  had  one)  if  he 
married  and  became  the  father  of  a  son  who  was  to  carry 
on  the  name,  otherwise  her  eldest  son  was  to  be  Comte  de 
Kerdec'li  and  Coutmor.  A  marriage,  therefore,  between 
Monsieur  and  the  lovely  Rozenne  would  at  once  blot  the 
family  cs<  uicheon  and  alienate  a  goodly  estate.  Naturally 
M.  le  C'lmte  objected  to  this.  I  was  willing  to  assist  in 
preventing  such  a  catastrophe.     Brief,  I  persuaded  the  fair 
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>  of  Moosieut'f  iacomtaDqr,  hkJ  confided  ha  t 
Ifae  ore  of  a  funilr  I  knew  in  Siiai-Btkoc    A  dold  wi 

He  yn&  mierraptecl  by  a  ciy  from  the  Cbcvmlier.  wti 
lowed  eagHy  forwtnL 

"  Boatnne  insisted  ihot  she  vxs  Moasteor's  lawful  wife 
X  know  npt  iT  sbe  spoke    trad^   but    tbe    family   va 

"  Heavens  !  dared  aofone  deny  it  F"  ciied  the  Cbevalu 
in  a  dfy,  clioked  voice.     "She  was  mj  wife, — ^yes.     Ah 

Goii  tlut  I  had  known  !'*  He  sank  his  head  on  his  hanc 
and  groaned. 

"  l(  V/^'-ii'-7< .'  So  the  lad  will  be  Comte  de  COetoK 
then  after  all,"  said  the  klaskervara,  iotto  vixe;  after  whk 
he  glanced  at  the  clock,  started,  and  went  on  hurriedly  > 
"The  family  in  charge  of  Rozenne  infonned  us — that  i 
myself  and  Monsieur  the  lale  Count — of  the  event  whic 
had  taken  place.  It  was  decided  lo  lemove  the  chili 
The  poor  thing  found  this  out  and  fled.  We  searched  ft 
her,  hut  in  vain.  All  trace  had  disappeared,  both  of  be 
self  and  her  infant.  At  last,  quite  unexpectedly,  when 
was  on  one  of  my  usual  pilgrimages,  I  found  her  as  si 
lay  d)  ing  under  a  menhir  on  Camac  Plain " 

The  Chevalier  drew  a  quivering  bieaih.  ■'  Dead  !"  I 
moaned, — "  dead  !  and  she  never  knew " 

"  The  infant  was  alive,"  went  on   the  klaskervara,  wi' 
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business-like  uncoDcern.  "  I  took  hiro  to  Antotin  Comorre's 
wife,  and  she  brought  him  up  as  my  son ^" 

"  Does  he  still  live  ?  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  ?  "  asked 
the  poor  father,  with  a  wistful  eagerness,  which  would  have 
melted  any  heart  but  that  of  Matelinn  Gourven. 

"  Live  ?  Well,  yes,  he  lives ;  but,  so  to  say,  with  the 
halter  round  his  neck ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell 
Monsieur  that   his   late  brother,  the  Count  de  KerdecTi, 

met  his  death  at  the  Hands  of  this  precious  son  of 

Ha!  what's  this?    Villain,  you  have  betrayed  me!" 


CHAPTER     X. 

UNTO   DEATH. 

'•  I  could  hui  hope  that  time  might  show 
How  pure  was  the  love  my  heart  could  know. 

Thert'  was  no  end  for  such  love  Imt  death." 

W.  Sawyer—"  Ten  MUet  frmn  Town." 

A  si.KiHT  sound,  like  the  click  ot  a  spring,  had  broken 
the  quiet  of  the  room. 

The  Chevalier  took  his  hands  hurriedly  from  his  face, 
as  the  klaskervara  uttered  his  exclamation,  and  saw  the 
tapestry  lifted  to  admit  two  figures. 

Yvonne  stood  first,  her  noble  face  stem  with  indig- 
nation ;  Christophe  followed  her,  his  features  convulsed 
with  conflicting  emotions,  his  breath  coming  thick  and  &st 

The  two  occupants  of  the  room  had  risen  to  their 
feet  and  were  standing,  struck  with  astonishment.  Terror 
also  was  in  the  look  of  the  klaskervara,  but  the  interruption 
had  come  so  suddenly  as  to  take  from  him  for  the  moment 
all  power  of  escape.  Before  he  could  move  from  his 
place,  his  arms  were  pinioned  by  the  young  kloiirek,  and 
he  was  forced  back  into  his  seat. 

"You  have  lied!"  he   said,   passionately — "you  have 
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lied !  I  may  speak  now,  since  I  know  you  are  not  my 
father.  I  owe  you  nothii^ — less  than  nothing,  for  you 
have  been  very  cruel  to  me.  Monsieur,"  he  went  on, 
turning  to  the  Chevalier,  and  speaking  in  a  changed  tone — 
"Father!  I  am  no  murderer,  though,  in  my  ignorance, 
that  man  there  made  a  tool  of  me,  and  poisoned  my  whole 
life  with  the  horror  of  it  'Twas  he  who  did  the  deed. 
I  may  say  it  now  to  clear  myself." 

The  face  of  the  white-haired  gentleman  had  turned  pale 
with  overpowering  emotion ;  his  lips  were  working,  and  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks.  When  Chrislophe  called 
him  "  Father,"  he  opened  his  armn,  and  as  the  last  words 
were  concluded  he  tottered  fwward  with  a  cry — "  My 
son— my  son  1"  and  sank,  trembling  and  sobbing  like  a 
woman,  on  the  breast  of  the  young  man. 

Yvonne  stood  in  the  background,  looking  on,  and  feeling 
the  sad  isolation  of  the  stranger  who  must  not  intermeddle 
with  this  joy.  Yet  her  presence  was  not  unnecessary.  She 
alone  was  watching  the  klaskervara,  feeling  that  there  was 
danger  there.  In  his  cunning  face  there  was  the  look  of  a 
beast  of  prey  who  is  tying  in  wait,  biding  his  time  to  spring, 
as  he  sat  there  crouched  np  in  the  seat  where  Chrislophe 
had  firced  him.  He  did  not  move;  he  seemed  afraid 
of  attracting  attention,  yet  the  girl  could  see  that  he  was 
watching  intently. 

Presently,  before  even  her  quick  ear  had  detected  any- 
thing, she  noticed   that  he  lifted  his  head  slightly,  and 
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tom.-d  hii  eyes  in  the  directioD  of  a  door,  poitly  concealed 
by  a  cuitaiD,  situated  in  that  part  ci  the  toom  opposite  to 
where  she  stood  From  her  knowledge  of  the  house,  she 
knew  that  it  led  to  an  antechamber,  communicatiDg  with 
some  bedrooms,  and  with  a  staircase  leading  into  this 
particular  wing  from  the  main  building.  She  watched  the 
ronn  closelyi  thinking  that,  so  soon  as  he  could  find  an 
opiiortunity  to  spring  up  unobserved,  it  was  his  intention 
to  make  a  rush  for  this  door. 

Yet  he  did  not  seem  to  be  watching  only ;  he  seemed  to 
be  listening  also.     Was  that  a  sound  ? 

Yvonne  glanced  towards  the  father  and  son,  but  they 
were  still  too  absorbed  in  mutual  explanations  to  have  eyes 
or  ears  for  anything  else. 

She  remembered  the  mission  of  Barber  Postik,  yet  it 
seemed  full  early  for  him  to  return  from  Auray,  and  she 
remembered  also  that  he  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with 
the  kbskervara  outside  the  Chateau.  Surely  he  would  go 
there  first? 

Yet  the  girl  was  imeasy.  She  longed  to  cut  short  the 
interview  between  father  and  son  with  a  word  of  warning ; 
but  hesiuted  lo  intrude.  They  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
her  very  presence.  Thoughts  take  long  to  write,  but  they 
arc  swift  in  their  passage  through  the  mind. 

Five  minutes,  perhaps,  had  passed  since  Christophe 
an'l  Yvonne  entered  the  room,  certainly  not  more,  much 
as  liad  been   pressed  into  it ;  yet  the  girl  felt  that  each 
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moment  carried  peril  with  iL  Again  she  toc^  het  eyes 
from  the  klaskervara  a  moment,  and  was  opei^ng  her  lips 
to  speak,  when  a  sudden  sound  at  the  door  a^acted  her 
attention.  The  wood  fire  had  done  blazing,  and  was 
sending  a  warm  red  glow  all  over  the  room,  and  in  the 
glow,  standing  just  within  the  doorway,  she  saw  the'^iigUTe 
of  a  man  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand. 

The  klaskervara  was  makit^  signs  to  him. 

The  girt  uttered  a  sudden  cry,  not  a  loud  one,  for  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  almost  took  from  her  the 
power  of  voice. 

At  her  ciy,  the  figure  vanished  behind  the  curtain,  the 
klaskervara  sprang  up  and  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  and 
the  young  kloarek  turned  as  suddenly  and  threw  himself 
in  his  path. 

In  another  second,  Matelinn  Gourven  was  struggling  in 
Christophe's  grasp ! 

'^  A  moi,  Citoyen!"  he  shrieked,  and  before  Yvonne 
had  time  to  reach  the  door  and  carry  out  her  intention 
of  bolting  it  on  the  inside,  the  intruder  was  again  on  the 
threshold  with  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  pointing  full  at 
the  young  kloarek. 

Without  a  thought  but  for  his  safety,  the  g^rl  flung 
herself  before  him.  There  was  a  flash,  a  loud  report, 
and  in  an  instant  the  room  was  filled  with  smoke. 

.\s  though  both  had  been  shot,  the  two  combatants 
sprang  asunder;  Christophe    made  a  rush  for  the  door, 


o^  iMoi  by  I 

■«  «hiH  k  teilM  te  ted  I 
•VnnibKk  fros  the  ifciiAiilil 

mdk  the  qsiekaca  a<  Aoa^  Ac  yons  imb  kad 
dowd  ike  henry  oakoi  daoe;  dnvm  ana*  it  Ac  pot 
«Mdm  fea^  Mnfc  in  A»  lWr*nw  of  tkc  >ill.  wUA 
•end  k  M  a  bolt,  aad  atamti  iMo  the  mom. 

"It  ns  ■  nest  thng,*  he  nid,  nil  !■■■>■■  with 
aduacBL    "Yon  vfllikl  tfaii  tt/««r4o«E«     Mwwm 
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bind  him  with,  aad  then  we  most  begone.  See  how  it 
hu  fnghtencii  poot  Ynxuie — i^hc  his  Caiateil  !  ~ 

la  the  <Uia  ti:d  ^ov  of  the  fire,  which  wxi  all  the 
Itg^t  io  the  Urge  old  roan,  he  did  not  see  ihit  the  giri- 
»i  ihe  bf  ipp3iaiiiy  fiunting  oo  the  Soar,  was  pressing 
bcT  «pron  lo  her  breast  to  stuich  the  blood  which  flowed 
ftom  it,  and  was  denchtog  hn  teeth  in  agoor  to  keep  in 
Ibe  moani  of  pain,  leit  they  should  reveal  what  had 
happened  and  reUrd  the  esc^ie  of  her  companions. 

Her  imseUtsbness  bore  its  frrat  The  two  men,  thinking 
it  was  only  a  swoon,  pat  off  atteadtng  to  her  till  they  had 
seoaied  their  dangcrotis  fisitor,  tied  him  secattly  hand  and 
Toot,  booDd  a  bandage  about  his  eyes,  and  ga^cd  his 
Enouih.  Befjire  this  was  done,  :he  tramp  of  feet  was  heard 
on  the  sain,  voices  sounded  outside  the  door,  and  there 
was  aa  attempt  to  force  it  open.  The  strong  oak  resisted- 
in  the  name  of  the  nation  T'  exclaimed  a  voice. 
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and  then  came  a  heavy  cannonade  of  knocking.  Christophe 
saw  that  if  they  were  to  effect  their  escape,  it  must  be  done 
immediately.  He  opened  the  concealed  door,  snatched 
up  the  lanthom  from  the  passage  outside,  where  he  had 
lefl  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  father  with  a  few  basEy  words  of 
explanation  ;  then  he  lifted  Yvonne  in  his  arms,  signed  to 
the  Chevaher  to  follow,  and  passed  through  the  door. 

The  old  man  hept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  son,  obedient 
to  his  every  word  and  sign.  He  did  not  speak,  he  seemed 
but  for  that  one  hxed  attention,  to  be  walking  in  a  dieam, 
quite  unmindful  of  pursuit  and  peril ;  for  his  mild  eyes 
shone,  and  his  face  had  that  blissful  look  which  one 
sometimes  sees  on  the  face  of  a  sleeping  child,  who  smiles 
at  some  bright  vision  of  the  night 

In  Christophe's  mind,  on  the  contrary,  the  imminence  of 
the  situation  and  the  feeling  that  the  safety  of  the  whole 
party  was  dependent  upon  him,  thrust  aside  for  the 
moment  all  thought  of  the  revelation  he  had  just  heard. 
The  sense  of  joy  and  relief  could  not  yet  be  dwelt  on — 
scarcely  even  felt;  anxiety  was  uppermost,  and  all  his 
energies  were  wanted  for  action. 

Under  his  directions,  the  door  was  closed,  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Kerdedh  passed  him  in  the  narrow  way,  and 
went  on  first  down  the  stair,  carrying  the  light.  Christophe 
followed  with  Yvonne ;  but  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the 
lanthom,  and  did  not  notice  what  had  happened  to  the 
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She '  was  sufTcriDg  intenteiy ;  yet  >he  never  uttered  a 
sound.  The  cold  dews  of  agooy  broke  oat  on  her  large 
white  brow ;  a  deadly  faintness  stole  over  her ;  she  thought 
she  would  have  died  before  the  last  downward  step  was 
taken,  and  she  fell  the  cold  night  air  blowing  on  her  face. 
They  were  in  the  summer-house.  There  Cbristophe  set  her 
down,  and  she  heard  him  helping  the  Chevalier  to  replace 
the  statue. 

"She  does  not  seem  to  revive,  poor  thing,"  she  heard 
him  say,  as  he  lifted  her  once  more  and  went  out  into  the 
■naze — "Hide  the  light,  Monsieur;  the  garden  may  be 
watched,  and  it  would  betray  us.     Now  follow  me." 

They  went  down  ilie  garden  paths  unseen  ;  they  entered 
the  wood.  The  cold  mist-drops  fell  Irora  the  trees  upon 
her  face.  She  prayed  silently  that  God  would  help  her  to 
endure,  to  hide  her  pain,  till  a  pbce  of  safely  were  reached  ; 
wliere  that  was  to  be  she  did  not  think.  And  God  did 
lielli  her.  The  pain  ebbed  slowly ;  she  felt  nothing  but  the 
arms  which  held  her,  and  his  heart  beating  against  hers. 
Had  she  passed  from  purgatory  to  paradise?  the  girl 
wondered  dumbly.  Then  the  faintness  returned  upon  her, 
and  before  they  were  out  of  the  wood  all  knowledge,  all 
feeling,  had  passed  away,  and  she  lay  as  one  dead  in  the 
arms  of  the  man  for  whom  she  had  given  her  life  1 


CHAPTER  Xr. 
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"  Ah,  the  poor  thing,  she  is  dying !  dying !  I'itiful  heavens, 
to  think  of  it — and  ho  doctor  !  for  tbat  barber  fellow  is  off, 
and  they  do  say  now  that  he  was  a  Blue  in  disguise.  Ah, 
sweet  saints,  but  it  is  pitiful !" 

And  lender-hearted  Ninorc'h  Comorre,  into  whose  house 
they  had  carried  the  fainting  girl,  bent  over  her  as  she  lay 
on  the  lis  clos  in  the  great  fami  kitchen,  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears. 

Genofa  was  standing  by,  white  with  horror;  but  Chris- 
tophc  did  not  seem  to  see  her:  he  thrust  Ninorc'h  aside, 
and  bent,  in  his  turn,  over  the  bed  with  a  terrible  feeling  at 
his  heart. 

"  Dying !"  he  exclaimed.     "  No,  no,  it  is  only  a  swoon. 
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They  shot  at  me,  and  she  was  frightened.  My  God  !"  he 
exclaimed,  after  a  pause,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  blood 
slowly  welling  from  the  bosom  of  the  unconscious  girl — 
*'  My  God,  can  it  be  that  the  shot  strack  her^  Ah!  Yvonne, 
Yvonne,  speak,  tell  me  how  it  was.  Ah,  do,  it  cannot, 
cannot  be  !  Is  there  no  one  here  who  can  help  her  ?  " 
He  turned  towards  the  others  a  white,  appealing  look. 
Ninorc'h  turned  to  her  husband,  who  was  standing  open- 
mouthed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  too  much  dismayed 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  disaster  to  be  capable  of  a  sug- 
gestion. 

**Come,   then,   great-mouth,"   she   exclaimed,  with   the 
fretted  asperity  which  comes  of  pain  and  of  powerlessness 
to  cope  with  a  terrible  disaster — **come,   then,  what   art 
staring  at?     Go  and  fetch  the  Father." 
"Dom  Clem^nQz?" 

*'  Ay  ;  who  else  ?  Ah,  truly,  it  was  the  good  God  that 
brought  him  here  just  in  the  nick  of  time !  Yes,  Yvonne, 
yes,  my  lamb;  he  is  coming— the  good  father  is  coming, 
and  will  know  how  to  help  thee.  Ah,  God  !  do  not  moan 
so,  my  sweet ;  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart !" 

And  Niiiorc'h,  utterly  vanquished,  threw  her  apron  over 
her  face,  and  burst  out  crying  once  more.  Antonn  Comorre 
had  left  the  room.  No  one  spoke.  Only  the  burning 
wood  puffed  and  tinkled  in  the  great  fireplace;  the 
tender  house-mother  sobbed  and  sighed,  and  the  No- 
vember wind  moaned  in  the  withering  foliage  outside. 
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The  lights  and  shadows  from  the  fire  danced  across  the 
dark  oak  beams  of  the  old  Breton  kitchen,  basking  and 
glooming  on  the  Virgin's  shrine  between  the  beds  which 
Genofa  decked  daily,  and  lending  a  mysterious  solemnity 
to  the  great  Crucifix  nailed  upon  the  wall.  The  glow  fell 
upon  the  aristocratic  figure  of  the  tall  Chevalier,  who 
leant  against  the  chimney-piece  and  looked  into  the  embers 
on  the  hearth;  it  shone  less  strongly  on  Christophers 
strong  form,  as  he  stood  by  the  bed  with  hands  clasped 
tightly  together,  face  bent,  and  features  working  con- 
vulsively. Genofa  and  her  mother  were  beyond  its  ruddy 
influence,  clasping  each  other  like  frightened  children  in 
the  gloom ;  but  the  flickering  light  played  across  the  face 
of  the  girl  who  lay  white  and  still  upon  the  bed,  forcing 
herself  to  be  calm,  as  the  pain  of  consciousness  stole  again 
over  her  aching  senses. 

Presently,  as  Christophe's  painful  breathing  rose  to  a 
sudden  sob,  she  stretched  out  a  white,  limp  hand,  damp 
with  the  dews  of  coming  death,  laid  it  softly  upon  his,  and 
smiled  as  an  angel  might. 

'*  Christophe,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  which  did  not 
reach  beyond  him,  "  don't  mind,  dear ;  I  am  content. 
For  him,"  she  murmured,  presently,  as  her  mind  wandered 
a  little— 1  die,  for  him  !     My  God,  I  thank  thee  !" 

Then  silence  fell  again.  Only  the  Are  pufled  and  tinkled 
on  the  hearth,  and  voices  moaned  softly  within  and  with- 
out;   moaned   silently  with  such  human  sadness  round 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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the  old  (arinhouse  that  the  peasant  women  hashed  their 
sobs  and  listened  awestruck,  whispering  to  each  other, ''  It 
is  the  spirits !  She  will  not  last  long,  poor  thing— the 
death-angels  are  coming  for  her  sooll"  And  they  told 
their  beads  and  murmured  a  prayer  for  the  dying. 

The  door  opened  and  the  old  fatherly  priest  came  in, 
followed  by  the  stalwart  farmer.  He  paused  a  moment  to 
pronounce  the  message  of  peace  in  his  sonorous  Latin,  and 
then  went  up  to  the  bed  and  bent  over  the  dying  girl.  It 
was  he  who  had  baptized  her  as  an  infaint,  who  had 
prepared  her  for  her  Confirmation  and  administered  to  her 
her  First  Communion.  Into  his  fatherly  ear  had  been 
poured  all  the  little  secrets,  all  the  small  failings  of  her  all 
but  spotless  soul ;  and  now  he  was  about  to  hear  her  dying 
confession,  and  to  administer  to  her  the  last  Sacraments  of 
the  Church,  rites  which  he  and  all  present  knew  full  well 
might  at  any  moment  be  interrupted  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Republic.  All  knew  it — knew  the  danger  of  discovery  \ 
but  all  were  loyal  Bretons,  and  not  for  any  fear  of  man 
would  they  let  a  soul  go  out  into  the  unknown  without  the 
consolation  and  guidance  of  the  Church. 

Yvonne  saw  the  old  man  as  he  bent  over  her ;  a  light 
came  into  her  fading  eyes,  she  smiled  and  stretched  out 
her  arms  to  him  like  a  child. 

The  priest  took  the  cold,  moist  hands  in  his,  folded  them 
tenderly  together,  and  then,  at  a  word  from  him,  the  others 
silently  left  the  room,  while  the  dying  girl  made  her  last 


coDfessioD.  When  they  came  m  again  and  knelt  for  the 
last  Sacraments,  there  was  a  heavenly  calm  upon  the  poor 
pale  face,  but  the  old  priest's  voice  was  quivering  with 
emotion  and  the  tears  trickling  slowly  over  his  wrinkled 
cheeks. 

*'  She  is  a  saint/'  he  said  aside  to  Ninorc'h,  when  the  last 
prayer  was  ended*  ''I  have  been  at  many  a  death-bed, 
and  heard  many  a  dying  confession,  but  never  one  like 
this.  She  is  purity  itself,  sweet  child — worthy  to  follow  the 
Lamb,  if  ever  mortal*  soul  were  worthy.  Ah,  God  be 
merciful  to  us  sinners — ^how  far  we  come  behind !  Yea 
leave  them  alone  together ;  is  she  not  a  saint  ?" '  he 
contmued,  as  a  famt  voice  from  the  bed  pleaded  for  a'  few 
words  alone  with  Cbristophe.  And  the  two  were  left 
together. 

"  Christophe — brother,"  said  the  dpng  girl,  in  her  low 
calm  voice,  "sit  down  beside  me;  I  have  something  to 
say." 

He  came  and  knelt  by  the  bed.  There  was  an  awe 
upon  him,  a  sense  of  reverent  homage,  as  at  a  sacred 
presence,  which  would  not  let  him  take  a  posture  less 
humble. 

"  Christophe,"  she  said,  •*  I  heard  all  with  thee  to-night^- 
the  story  of  thy  birth,  and  I  thank  God  for  and  with  thee, 
dear  Christophe.  Now  thou  canst  hold  up  thy  head  like  a 
man,  and  I  know  thou  wilt  not  belie  thy  birth,  but  wilt  do 
thy  duty  before  God  in  the  position  He  has  given  thee 
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Bot,  rhmU4)hc,  keep  (uth ;  do  not  forget  C«io&  noir 
thoo  ftrt  a.  gcfttlcoiai)-  She  is  but  a  peosxiil  nuiden,  bat — 
•he  loves  Ihee,  xa& — ah,  Cod,  H  hurts  to  poui  ooi  all  one's 
bean  unheeded ! " 

She  paused  a  momeDt,  and  looked  into  ilie  young 
inan'a  faM  with  a  ^ance  which  was  almost  ftightcned. 
Had  she  beirajred  herself?  Bui  no,  he  did  not  smn  lo 
guess. 

"And  I  love  ktrl"  that  was  what  he  said,  and  be 
tttid  it  with  an  ieteDK^  vhich  carried  conviction. 
/  God  knows  ihat.  Vvonnc.  But  —  ah,  Yvonne,  can 
I  turn  back  nou-—^  second  time?  Can  I  deny  royseli 
to  God  when  He  has  showed  roe  this  mercy  ?  Am  I 
not  bound — /wundf  Ah,  me,  it  is  hard  to  feel  my  hands 
lettered  just  when  life  seemed  brightening  —  opening 
before  me!  just  when  the  burden  seemed  falling  off! 
Yes.  But,  ah,  Yvonne,  I  fear  it  is  too  late !  a  priest 
I  vowed  to  make  myself  when  I  was  in  misery,  and  a 
priest  I  must  be ! 

Yvonne  saw  the  bitterness  with  which  the  lad's  soul 
was  chafing  under  an  uncongenial  lot,  and  she  smiled, 
with  the  calm  pity  of  one  who  sees  more  clearly  than 
those  "ho  arc  struggling  amidst  ihc  dust  of  life's  turmoil. 
"Hast  never  heard  of  rash  vows,  my  friend?"  she 
asked,  with  a  faint  flash  of  humour.  "  Thine  was  one. 
No,  no,  my  friend,  thou  wilt  never  make  into  a  priest 
laving  —  never,   never !      'Tis  not   thy  ■ 
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Christophe.  Thon  wilt  be  a  good  husbaDd,  a  tender 
father,  a  seigneur  who  can  understand  and  feel  for  bii 
people  like  one  or  themselves  I    Bnt  a  prieat — no ! " 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  lad,  humbly.  "  I  know  it, 
Yvonne.  I  should  not  be  worthy  to  stand  behind  the 
humblest  tn  the  sacred  ministry.  But,  oh,  Yvonne,  I 
wish  I  conld  see  God's  will  about  it  as  thou  seenist 
to  do!" 

"Cbristof^e,  listen!"  she  said,  solemnly.  "In  a  few 
hours  I  shall  have  gone  from  this  world.  The  dying  see 
clearly  sometimes.  I  have  long  thought  that  Bembz  was 
wrong  in  persuading  thee  to  be  a  priest,  and  now  I  seem 
to  be  ceruin  of  it.  Oh,  Christophe!"  she  continued* 
raising  her  steadfast  eyes,  with  a  look  of  rapt  vision, 
'God  is  not  as  thou  and  others  think  Him.  He  is  ao  hard 
task-master  forcing  His  people  to  make  brick  without 
the  straw.  He  is  a  loving,  lender  Father.  Thinkest 
thou  He  would  deny  the  spirit  if  it  were  His  will  to 
have  thee  for  His  priest  ?  No,  no ;  He  has  sent  thee  no 
call ;  it  is  not  His  will — do  not  kick  against  the  pricks 
Christophe,"  she  went  on,  with  increasing  fervour.  "  I  am 
dying  in  thy  place — no,  no,  do  not  thank  me!  I  am 
content — but  since  it  is  so,  my  friend,  wilt  thou  not 
promise  me  one  thing,  one  little  thing,  Christophe?" 

"Anything,  Yvonne,  anything  —  for  thou  wLt  ask  me 
nothing  that  is  wrong.  Heavens  t  could  I  deny  thee 
anything— lying  there  like  that — dying  for  me!" 
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Tic  ya^  UdHck-k  voice  km  pminin-  m 


\  at  las,  IB  p—E  aad  Unfc  «dl 
Ah.Aiife««B  bcfcn  dw^ 
«lHt  aajr  wreck  thy  ^icle  iCe,  botk  ben  and  hooftcrt 
fa(il  I  IcKMtbec  Cbmiapfae.  Ibov  «t  ^  ta  po«  hatd 
■■d  iwUcH  aDda  Utc  coaoist  freniag  of  an  Bnkived 
yoke.  Ah,  tfaiak  wfaat  the  sbt  voold  be  lo  losdi  tbc 
■used  mjHETic*  of  Cotfi  stactvaj  wkh  x  pn>GmiiiK 
hand  :  Thoo  mightesi  cocne  to  that,  Christo|Ac — even 
tlut,  and — ah '.  do  not  let  me  have  the  pain  of  knowing 
that  what  I  bare  done  has  been  «one  than  \^un  1  Better 
for  thee  to  have  died,  Christophe,  than  live  to  lose  th)-5eU^ 
I  think — ah  '.  God — I  thick  'twould  break  my  heait  to 
know-  lAat,  even  were  I  in  Thy  Paiadbe  \ ' 

Her  voice  had  grown  faint  and  low ;    but   a   flush  of 
emotion  had  risen  to  her  cheeks,  and  her  ejes  looked  at 
Christophe  with  a  light  in  them  which  he  conid  not  bear. 
"  I  promise   to  do  nothing  rashljr,"  he  said,  bis  face 

quivering  with  strong  emotion  ; — "  I  promise My  God ! 

what  is  that ;  what  are  any  promises  in  return,  when  she  is 
dying  for  me?     Dying!     AMiat  am   I,  that  such    as   she 

should  die  for  me?    I  never  knew— I  never  guessed 

Ah,  Yvonne  ;  dear,  sweet  Yvonne  !"  sobbed  the  lad,  carried 

quite  out  of  himself  by  gratitude,  grief,  admiration,  and  a 

^il^jhtcb,  (or  the  momtnt,  awoke  in  him  a  passionate 
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feeling  for  the  stricken  girl,  which  he  had  never  felt  for  her 
ID  health.  "  Must  thou  really  die?  I  think  it  w-ill  break 
my  heart— 1  think " 

"Hush!" 

His  suddeD  outbreak  of  feeling,  though  she  did  not  for  a 
moment  estimate  it  above  its  real  value,  sent  a  quiver  of 
answering  emotion  through  the  heart  of  the  dying  girl 
If  he  could  only  have  loved  her  I  Ah  1  what  paradise  it 
would  have  been.  Would  Gcnofa  ever  be  to  him  what  sht 
could  have  been?  But  do;  she  must  Dot  think  of  that. 
Yet,  though  she  put  it  from  her,  the  emotioDs  awakened 
were  too  much  for  the  ebbing  life.  Yvonne  clasped  her 
hands  convulsively,  and  grew  very  pale. 

"J  can  say  no  more,"  she  whispered  in  a  voice  of 
exhaustion ;— "  talk  to  Dom  Clem^nnz ;  he  thinks  as  I  do. 
Call  the  others,  please.     Oh,  if  Bemfez  were  but  here  !" 

Frightened  at  her  looks,  Christophe  summooed  the  others, 
who  came  in  aod  stood  or  knelt  around  the  bed,  while 
Ninorc'h,  with  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  moistened 
the  poor  white  lips  with  wine. 

For  a  long  time,  Yvonne  lay  in  perfect  silence ;  then  she 
revived  a  little,  turned  with  a  little  flickering  smile  towards 
Christophe  and  Genofa,  who  were  kneeling  beside  her, ' 
lifted  a  hand  of  each,  and  held  them  together  in  both  of 
hers,  with  a  look  which  Christophe  at  least  understood 
better  than  words. 

"  God  bless  you ! "  she  murmured. 
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Tbo)  nddenlr  ber  ejes  lit  and  ikc  taned  diOB 
to«afdi  the  door. 

*  He  9  caning.''  Ac  nid,  ia  a  ■troogei  voke,- 
comiof— 1  beat  htm !    Ah,  quick— In  liiio  is  " 

The  waicben  looked  at  each  other  with  awe-stncken 
&ces.  AH  had  the  »me  ihoogfai,  and  no  ooe  raovcd  to 
open  the  door.  Tor  eadi  tlioDght  in  his  heart—"  T^  the 
Aiifd  of  Death :  her  losl  bests  him,  though  ve  caimot.'' 

SliU  the  ^  IbtcBOd  i^etlr. 

"  Why  do  jrou  aot  open,"  abe  aid  again,  "  do  I  not  trfl- 
you  he  is  coming  7" 

But  still  no  one  stirred ;  only  the  old  priest  murmured 
the  prayers  for  the  dying,  and  the  others  crossed  themselves 
and  watched  her  iace.  The  wind  moaned  round  the  house, 
and  the  Rre  crackled  on  the  hearth.  Then,  in  the  silence, 
three  knocks  sounded  on  the  door.  The  watchers  started 
with  a  great  fear.     Genofa  gave  a  smothered  shriek. 

"  Can  you  not  open  7"  said  the  dying  voice  again,  with  a 
touch  of  impatience  in  it,  "  be  is  come  to  me,  and  will  you 
(hut  him  out  ?" 

Then  the  old  priest  rose,  took  the  Crucifix  from  the 
wall,  and  walked  towards  the  door.  "In  God's  name, 
then,"  he  said  solemnly,  and  undid  the  bolts. 

Ninorc'h  and  Genofa  hid  their  faces,  they  did  not  dare 

to  look  on  what  might  enter.     The  Cheralier  and  Antonn 

crossed  themselves  and  gazed  with  eyes  of  fear.     Only  the 

l^sil  showed  TlO^\^'i^^s:^OT.    She  stretched  out  her  arms 
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and  smiled.  A  dark  figure  entered,  looked  neither  to  ri^ht 
Bor  left,  but  west  straight  to  the  bed,  opened  hit  arms  also, 
and  the  two  met  in  a  dose  crobtace. 

"J  knew  it  was  thou,  my  Berafez,"  she  said,  with  soft 
content.  "Ah,  thank  God,  for  now  my  last  prayer  is 
granted !"  She  fell  back  with  a  soft  smile,  and  lay  looking 
at  him  and  holding  hb  hand. 

"  It  was  a  dream,"  he  said,  in  a  strange,  still  voice— 
"a  dieam.  I  saw  thee  lying  here,  Yvonne,  and  I  could 
not  rest  till  I  had  come." 

"It  was  Godr  murmured  the  girl,  and  then  she  shut  her 
eyes,  and  her  lips  moved.  "  Bemfez,"  she  went  on 
presently,  in  a  dreamy  voice,  "old  grandfather  is  deadt 
he  died  this  afternoon.  Dost  think  God  will  let  his  soul 
wait  somewhere  out  there  till  mine  is  free,  that  we  may  go 
to  Him  together?  Ah !  Bemtz,  is  it  not  good  of  God  to 
Sparc  me  till  the  dear  old  man  was  gone  P  What  could  he 
have  done  without  me?" 

There  came  another  pause;  then  the  girl  epoke  again. 
"  Bem^z,  dear,  just  tell  me  once  that  thou  art  not  discontent 
with  me  still,  because  I  could  not  ticad  in  the  path  which 
thou  hast  chosen  ?  Brother,  dear,  the  old  man  wanted  me, 
and — my  heart  was  not  given  that  way — I  could  never  have 
been  happy  in  a  convent.  But — ah !  Beinez,  do  not  think 
that  I  have  not  tried  to  serve  Him  where  I  was— my  God, 
my  God !" 
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She  added  the  last  words  softly,  with  an  upward  look  of 
beautiful  love,  as  though  she  had  quite  forgotten  that  her 
question  had  been  addressed  to  man,  and  had  had  her 
answer  straight  from  God. 

"  Ah,  yes,  she  is  truly  a  saint,  dear  child  1"  murmured  the 
old  priest ;  but  the  young  one  said  nothing ;  only  he  knelt 
down  by  the  bed  and  let  his  brow  fall  upon  his  sister's  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  intense  abasement;  for  he  felt  in  that 
hour  that  all  his  hard-won  sanctity  was  as  nothing  in 
comparison  of  that  which  this  simple  maiden  had  attained 
to,  all  unknown  to  herself,  in  the  sweet  unselfishness  of  a 
simple  life. 

It  was  Bern^  who  kept  the  last  watch  by  the  bed  of  his 
dying  sister.  After  awhile  the  presence  of  the  others 
seemed  to  disturb  her,  for  the  pain  returned  upon  her  from 
time  to  time,  and  she  seemed  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of 
their  pitying  eyes,  and  of  the  anguish  which  her  sufferings 
caused  them. 

It  was  Bem^z  who  accompanied  her  pure  spirit  to 
the  brink  of  the  dark  river  —  who  prayed  for  her  the 
beautiful  old  prayers  which  have  supported  so  many 
faltering  steps  into  the  dread  shades  of  death,  who  held 
the  Crucifix  before  her  glazing  eyes,  and  signed  the  calm 
dead  brow  with  holy  water ! 

What  she  said  to  him  in  that  last  hour,  none  knew ;  but 
when,  after  all  was  over,  the  young  priest  closed  the  door 
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of  the  death-chamber  behind  him,  and  came  into  the 
piesence  of  the  assembled  watchers  in  the  inner  room,  all 
the  stem  austerity  which  had  marked  him  from  boyhood 
had  passed  from  him,  and  his  face  wore  the  soft  humility 
of  a  little  child. 


CHAPTER  XU 


"  1  uwE  a  message  for  thee,  Christophe,"  said  Bemei, 
after  the  first  burst  of  grief  which  followed  bis  aoDounce- 
ment  was  over.  "  I  met  the  young  Seigneur  on  my  waj 
here  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  peasants.  They  had  just 
succeeded  in  routing  a  detachment  from  Atiray,  who  had 
attacked  the  Chateau  and  were  cairjing  off  Madame  la 
Comtesse  and  her  daughter,  and  he  bid  mc  tell  thee  that 
if,  as  the  leaden  thought.  Monsieur  le  Che^'alier  were  with 
thee,  thou  and  he  were  to  join  him  and  the  ladies  at  Sainte- 
Anne  without  delay.  For  some  reason  or  other  they  are 
as  bent  on  catching  thee  as  the  Seigneur  himself,  and  he 
wants  to  dispatch  thee  as  escort  to  his  uncle  and  the  ladies 
to  the   English  Isles.'-      I  would   have  told  thee  sooner, 

only "    His  voice  failed  him  as  he  thought  of  the  scene 

he  had  just  passed  through. 

"  And  could  we  have  gone  before  ?    Could  we  have  left 
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herJ  Ah  !  Bernfez,  dost  thou  know  it  was  /  who  cost  thy 
sister  her  life  ?    Canst  thou  ever  forgive  me  ?" 

"  Hush,  I  know ;  but  do  not  let  us  speak  of  that,  or 
we  shall  lose  strength  for  action.  Do  thy  duty,  Ud,  by  the 
family  of  our  Seigneur,  and  set  off  at  once.  I  will  see  to 
things  here." 

"But— Bern^z,  thou  art  a  proscribed  priest;— thou  art  in 
danger?" 

"We  are  in  God's  hands,  cousin." 

"  But — Bemfez,  how  can  I  leave  the  father  and  mother — 
and  Genofa?" 

"  Th^,  too,  are  in  Heaven's  keeping ;  besidei — I  am 
better  informed  than  thou — I  know  on  good  authority  that 
peasants  such  as  they,  are  in  no  danger — not  yet  at  least 
Father  CIemdn9z  and  I  will  remain  in  the  neighbourhood, 
somewhere  out  of  sight,  as  long  as  possible ;  and  if  there 
be  any  danger,  I  will  despatch  Genofa  and  the  old  people 
to  thee  ;  though  I  believe  it  would  well-nign  break  Uncle 
Antonn's  heart  to  leave  the  farm  and  the  stock ;  and  as  for 

Aunt  Ninorc'h "    He  glanced  at  her  as  she  sat  weeping 

by  her  linen-chest ;  and  Christophe  understood  without 
more  words. 

So  the  situation  was  briefly  explained  to  the  others, 
and  Christophe  kissed  his  foster-father  and  mother,  wrung 
the  hand  of  the  younger  priest,  and  knelt  for  the  old 
man's  blessing.  Then  he  turned  to  Genofa,  who  was 
sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  stupiHed  by  grief  and  horror. 
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and  hardly  able  to  understand  that  her  old  companion 
had  returned,  and  was  going  away  again,  all  in  the  one 
night. 

It  was  no  time  for  explanations,  for  promises  given  and 
exchanged.  Christophe  felt,  as  he  held  the  two  little 
hands  and  looked  into  the  flower-face,  drooping  like  a 
blossom  after  rain,  that,  much  as  he  longed  to  draw  her 
to  his  heart,  he  had  no  right  to  pledge  himself  as  yet. 
He  had  stUl  to  debate  the  matter  with  himself,  to  weigh 
the  dying  counsel  of  Yvonne,  to  seek  the  advice  she  had 
recommended  to  him,  to  do  what  in  him,  lay  to  find  out 
the  will  of  God  and  do  it.  Full  well  he  knew  that  in 
such  stormy  times  as  these  the  parting  might  be  for  ever ; 
that  he  and  his  bonnie  love  might  meet  no  more  in  this 
world.  But  that  interview  with  Yvonne,  as  she  lay  a-dying, 
had  strengthened  the  young  man  to  do  what  was  right, 
and  he  resisted  the  temptation. 

So  he  only  pressed  the  little  hands  in  his,  and  asked 
a  blessing  on  the  golden  head ;  then,  with  one  last  look 
at  the  peaceful  face  of  the  dead,  he  took  his  father  by 
the  hand,  and  they  two  went  forth  into  the  darkness. 
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And  did  they  meet  again  ? 

An  answer  to  this  and  other  questions  may  be  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  De  Kerdec'h  family. 

Lying  vith  old  deeds  and  parcbmcDts,  dating  back  to 
the  dimmest  antiquity,  are  two  letters  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  one  written  by  Christophe  de  Coetmor  to 
his  cousin  and  foster-brother  Aymon  de  Kerdec'h,  the 
other  an  answer  to  it. 

The  present  representatives  of  the  families  will  pardon 
me  if  I  transcribe  them  here. 

St.  HdUrs,  Jtrsey,  1793. 
"  Dear  Cousin  and  Foster-brother, 

"  I  am  no  good  writer,  kloHrek  though  I  be  (or  rather 

I  should  say,  have  bun,  since,  by  Dom  Clero^n9z's  advice, 

I  have  finally  resolved  not  to  enter  the  priesthood),  but  I 

,  have  that  to  say  to  thee  which  I  must  try  and  wrile,  and 

thou  wilt  forgive  the  manner. 
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''Dear  AymoD,  thou  hast  always  been  as  a  brother  to 
me,  even  when  we  knew  of  no  blood-relationship  between 
us,  and  I  can  never  forget  thy  reception  of  me  when  I 
told  thee  my  story  by  the  sacred  fountain  of  Madame 
Sainte-Anne  d'Auray.  My  share  in  thy  father's  death 
was  so  frankly  forgiven ;  mj  peasant  blood,  by  the  mothers 
side,  so  nobly  overlooked,  my  future  claim  to  half  the 
heritage,  which  has  been  as  thine  own,  so  generously 
admitted.  (Aymon,  that  claim  troubles  me,  and  were  it 
not  that  my  father  is  the  rightful  Count  de  Coetmor,  now 
his  marriage  is  establuhed,  I  would  fain  thou  hadst  still 
the  title.) 

"  My  brother  (for  that  is  a  nearer  and  dearer  name  than 
cousin),  wilt  thou  receive  as  kindly  what  I  have  now  to  tell 
thee?  Wilt  thou  pardon  me  if  I  bring  in  more  peasant 
blood  into  the  house  of  which  thou  art  the  head  ? 

''  I  have  my  father's  blessing  and  sanction— give  me  thine 
too,  brother,  and  say  thou  wilt  welcome  our  little  foster- 
sister,  Genofa,  as  my  wife  ? 

"  If  thou  wilt,  it  will  set  the  crown  on  our  happiness  ; 
but  if  thou  wilt  not — brother,  I  will  be  frank — in  any  case  I 
cannot  give  up  Genofa.  Now  that  my  own  heart  and  Dom 
Clem^ncz  have  shown  me  that  Yvonne  was  right  in  saying 
that,  feeling  as  I  do,  I  must  never  be  a  priest,  I  belong  to 
Genofa.  Honour  and  love  alike  pledge  me  to  her.  And — 
ah  1  brother,  since  I  have  seen  her  again,  I  know  that  I  love 
her  more  than  ever,  if  that  were  possible. 
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"Thou  mayest  have  heard  that  Dom  Oetaia^z  judged 
it  wiser  to  bring  her  over  here  with  the  dear  foster-father 
and  mother?  Their  connexion  with  aristocrats  was 
beginning  to  bring  suspicion  on  them,  now  our  dear 
Brittany  is  the  scene  of  war. 

"Will  this  ever  reach  thee,  I  wonder?  I  am  seading 
it  by  one  I  can  trust ;  yet  who  knows  what  may  happen  in 
these  troublous  times  1 

"  May  God  and  the  dear  saints  keep  thee,  my  brother. 
"  Youts, 

Christophe  de  Cobtmor." 

the  replt. 
"  Dear  Brother  Christophe  (for,  indeed,  thou  hast 
always  been  my  brother,  since  the  days  when  we  lived 
with  the  wrens  under  the  dear  old  thatch  of  Father 
Antonn's  farm). — Thy  letter  has  reached  me,  after  some 
wanderings  back  and  forward,  and  now  finds  me — poor 
screech-owl  that  I  am — encamped  in  a  wood  with  other 
Chonans,  waiting  to  cut  off  a  detachment  of  Blues.  We 
have  had  stirring  times  since  we  parted  at  Sainte-Anne. 
Charette  and  La  Rochjacquelin  have  led  us  to  many 
victories,  and  have  shared  with  us  all  our  sufferings; 
they  have  been  great,  especially  after  [he  defeat  at 
Mans;  but  I  will  not  speak  of  that.  All  Brittany  and 
La  Vendue  are  now  in  arms,  and  will  yet  have  vengeance 
on  the  murderers  of  the  King. 

VOL.  lit.  'u 
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"  Yes,  Christophe,  dear  btoiher,  you  need  not  fear  tha 
/  will  oppose  your  maniage  with  our  sweet  little  fostet 
sister.  She  is,  as  I  once  said  before,  pretty  enough  ti 
tempt  Saint  Anthooy  himself;  and  as  for  her  peasant 
blood,  since  I  have  been  a  Chouan,  I  have  learned  tha 
no  aristocrat  can  excel  our  Brittany  peasants  in  all  tha 
is  best  and  bravest.  Yes,  we  are  all  of  one  blood,  wi 
liretons,  and  should  not  hold  ourselves  so  much  apart 
If  we  could  live  more  as  brothers,  and  this,  I  think,  oui 
present  troubles  will  teach  us  to  do,  we  need  have  nt 
revolutions.  So  kiss  Genofa  for  me,  Chrislophe,  anc 
tell  her  I  greet  her  as  a  sister.  Don't  let  us  speak  o 
the  land.  If  liod  prosper  us,  and  the  King  enjoy  hii 
own  again,  there  will  be  enough  for  both  of  us;  and  i 
not  ?  Well,  in  that  case,  there  will  be  none  even  tc 
quarrel  over!  So  set  thy  mind  at  rest,  my  brother  ol 
the  menhir,  Alas !  perhaps,  even,  we  may  never  live  tc 
meet  again !  I  have  seen  so  nmch  of  death  .and  tht 
chances  of  war  during  these  la&t  few  months ;  but  foi 
one  thing  I  can  truly  thank  God,  thai,  if  He  please  K 
take  me,  thou  art  there,  Christophe,  to  be  a  son  to  mj 
poor  uncle  and  mother,  and  a  brother  to  little  Rence 
Yes,  thank  God  for  that,  Christophe. 

'■  Death  has  come  near  us,  very  near  us  already,  foi 
he  has  taken  our  dear  Bernl-z.  I  cannot  tell  you  whal 
he  has  been  to  us  since  ne  have  been  on  this  campaigr 
— tending  the   wounded,   giving  the   last   Sacraments  tc 
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the  dying,  exhorting  the  living  so  to  live  that  death  may 
find  them  ready ;  and  so  tendeily,  so  gently,  he  might 
have  been  the  humblest  among  us  sinners,  instead  of  a 
saint,  as  he  truly  was. 

"  Christophe,  1  can  scarcely  tell  thee.  One  day  he  ven- 
tured too  Tar  to  see  a  dying  man,  whom  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  in  a  village  behind  on  our  march.  The  Blues 
took  him,  and  he  was  shot — shot  like  a  dog,  Christophe 
We  revenged  him — yes;  but  what  of  that?  It  could  not 
bring  our  sainted  priest  back  to  us  again.  A  little  to  take 
away  the  grief  of  this  news,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that 
Monsieur  de  Kcr-Gwen''  has  at  least  been  impartial,  for  he 
has  made  away  with  thy  old  father,  Matelinn  Gourven,  as 
well.  It  seems  that  he  and  that  rascal  Tonyk,  our  old 
lackey,  had  been  hatching  blue  plots  together  in  our 
neighbourhood  for  some  time  before  the  final  break-up. 
Tonyk  discovered  that  the  klaskervara  fellow  had  not  kept 
honour  even  among  thieves,  but  had  been  hoodwinking 
and  trying  to  steal  a  march  on  him.  As  soon  as  he  daredt 
therefore,  he  denounced  him  to  the  authorities,  and  old 
Matelinn  was  speedily  snuffed  out  by  the  guillotine! 
Richly  he  deserved  it  for  his  murder  of  my  poor  father 
and  treatment  of  you  and  Uncle  Raoul.  The  Republic 
practised  igalite  there  at  all  events;  and  will  practise  it 
again  before  long  on  Citoyen  Postik,  as  he  calls  himself,  or 
I  am  much  mistaken ;  for  they  say  that  his  day  of  power 
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is  waning,  and  that  he  is  beginning  to  be  "  suspect^  To 
every  dog  his  day,  as  the  proverb  has  it 

"Christophe,  I  have  mentioned  my  father,  and,  having 
done  it,  I  must  just  add  one  thing.  Of  his  conduct  to 
your  father  and  mother,  I,  his  son,  would  rather  not  speak. 
But  this  I  will  just  say,  that,  if  I  can  atone  to  you  by  a 
brother's  devoted  love  for  all  your  sufferings,  I  will  do  so. 
May  God  help  me,  and  have  mercy  on  my  poor  father's 
soul !    Amen. 

'*  Don't  tell  mother,  but  those  rascally  Blues  have  sacked 
and  half  burned  our  dear  old  home,  the  Chateau  de 
Kerdec'h.  Well,  we  must  hope  to  build  it  up  again  some 
day  ;  and  meantime,  when  our  country  is  burning,  we  must 
not  think  too  much  of  our  houses.  Adieu,  Christophe — 
they  say  the  Blues  are  approaching,  and  I  must  lay  down 
the  pen  for  the  gun.     Kiss  the  dear  ones  for  me  ! 

"  Your  Brother, 

"Aymon  de  Kerdec'h." 

Wrapped  round  these  two  letters,  is  a  paper,  inscribed 
with  the  following  dates  : — 

*'  Christophe  de  Coetmor  married  Genofa  Comorre  at 
Saint  Heliers,  Jersey,  Jan.,  1794." 


*'  Aymon  de  Kerdec'h  arrived  in  Jersey,  after  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Royalists,  May,  1795." 
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"  Raoul  de  Kerdec'h,  Count  de  Coetmor,  with  his  son 
and  daughter  and  their  children,  returned  to  Chateau 
Coetmor  in  1814. 

'^  I,  Aymon  de  Kerdec'h,  returned  at  the  same  time  with 
my  mother  and  sister  to  live  in  that  part  which  is  still 
habitable  of  our  poor  old  Chateau  de  Kerdec'h. 

"N.B. — If  we  poor  hii^h  ever  become  rich  enough 
again,  I  bequeath  it  to  my  descendants  to  rebuild  the 
Chateau." 


THE   END. 
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